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PREFACE 


TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


In this new cdition of my Latin Grammar, I have not made any essen 
tial change in the Inflections, as I am thoroughly in accord with the wise 
eclf-restraint of the German authors, Professors LATTMANNand MOLLER, 
who have presented simply the results and not the processes of Compara- 
tive Grammar. A few sections and a few notes have been added, and 
here and there I have allowed myself to vary from the original, but in the 
main I have kept to the translation, as made by Professor Toomas R. 
Price, of Randolph Macon College, a scholar whose attainments need no 
testimonial from me, a man whose friendship I count among my most 
valued possessions. 

To the revision of the Syntax, which was originally based on Kurtz, 
and largely indebted for its practical features to LATTMANN and MOLLER, 
especial attention has been given; and, whilst I have not deviated from 
the general arrangement, which was dictated by the design of writing a 
parallel Greek Grammar, the variations in detail are so numerous that 
this part of the book may be considered a new work. 

The orthography has been brought ncarer to recent results, but I have 
not aimed at a painful consistency. 

In the treatment of the metres I have had regard to the system of 
Hemrica Scart. 

It would be pedantry to enumerate all the grammars that I have con- 
sulted, worse than pedantry to acknowledge my obligations to the great 


4 PREFACE. 


mastcrs of the department, without whose aid no tolerable Latin grammar 
can be written, and unworthy of the aims of my life to advertise my own 
efforts or to call attention to the supposed excellences of my own metbods. 

To all who have encouraged me by their sympathy, or aided me by 
corrections and suggestions, Iam truly grateful. To none do I owe 
more, both for encouragement and for aid, than to my tried friend and 
esteemed colleague, Professor PETERS, whose acute criticism aad practical 
experience have been of great service to me in the prosecution of my 
Latin studies. 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
SEPTEMBER, 1872. 
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INFLECTIONS 


LATIN LANGUAGE, 


ON THE BASIS OF LATTMANN AND MULLER 





ALPHABET. 


1. THe Latin alphabet is the same as the English, except that 
it has no W. 

ReEMARK.—K is used chiefly in abbreviations—K. (Caeso), Kul. (Ka- 
lendae). Y and Z occur in Greek words only. Originally, there was no 
difference in character between I and J, between V and U. In the olden 
time U did not come after V: servos (servus) equos or ecus keane) 
quom (cum). 


VOWELS. 


2. The vowels are a, e, i, 0, u; and are divided: 


1. According to their quality, into 
open, a, ©, O 
close, i, u. 
3. According to their quantity, into 
long, e e e e e ° e e e — 
short, e e e —w 
common, t. ¢., sometimes short, and sometimes long, S — 
The following distinction is made ; 


common : by preference short, = 
common ; by preference long, = 


2” In this grammar, every long vowel sound is marked. But sce 700 B. 2. 


B VOWELS—-CONBONANTS. 


3. SouNDS OF THE VOWELS. 
& = a in § father, & = o in _ bone. 
$$ = e in prey. i = of in moon. 


i in caprice. 7 u in s@r (French). 
REMARK.—The short sounds arc only less prolonged in pronunciation than the long 
sounds, and have no exact English cquivalents. 


DIPITTHONGS. 


4, There are but few diphthongs or double sounds in Latin, The theory 
of the diphthong requires that both clements be heard in aslur, The tend. 
ency in Latin was to reduce diphthongs to simple sounds; hence frequent 
variations in spelling: so glaeba and gl&éba, sod ; oboedire and obédire, 
obey ; faenum (foenum) and fénum, /iay. 


ae and oe = ae in Graeme. 
au = ou in owr. 
ei = ei in feint (drawled). 
eu = eu in Spanish deuda. 
ui = oui in French oui. 


ReEMARK.—The republican pronunciation of ae and o@ is much disputed. Many 
scholars contend for ae as Englizh 7, 906 as English of. 


5. The sign ~ (Dierésis—Greek = separation) over the second vowel 
shows that each sound is to be pronounced separately : aér, air ; Oeno 
maus, aloe. 


CONSONANTS. 


6. Consonants are divided: 


1. According to the principal organs by which they are pronounced 
Into 


Labials (lip-sounds): »b, p, - (ph), § v, m. 
Dentals (tooth-sounds): d, t, (th, ln, r, & 


Gutturals (throat-sounds): g, ©, k, qu, (ch), h. 
2. According to their prolongation, into 
A. Semi-vowels; of which 


1, m, n, ¥, are liquids, (m and n being nasais). 
h, j, and v, are breathings, and 


8 is a stbilant. 
B. Mutes: to which belong 
P-mutes, p, b, (ph), £ tadials. 
T-mutes, t, d, (th), dentals. : 


K-mutes, k,o, qu, g, (ch), gutturals, 


DIVISION OF SYLLABLES. 9 


Those on the same line are said to be of the same organ. 
Mutes arc further divided into 


Tenués (thin) : p, t, k,o, qa, hard (surd). 
Mediae (middle): b, ad, g, soft (sonant) 
[Aspiratae (aspirate): ph, th, ch,] aspirate, 


The aspirates occur chicfly in Greck words. 

Those on the same line are said to be of the same order. 

8. Double consonants are: & = dz in adze; KX = cs (ks); j between two 
vowels is a double sound, half vowel, half consonant, and always length- 
ens the preceding vowel ; jéjinus, hungry. 


SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 


7. The consonants are sounded as in English, with the following 
exceptions: 

C is hard throughout = &. 

Ch is not a genuine Latin sound. In Latin words it isa k; in Greek 
words a kh; commonly pronounced as ch in German. 

G is hard throughout, as in get, give. 

J has the sound of a broad y; much fuller than y in your. 

N has a guttural nasal sound before c, g, q, as in anchor, anguish. 

Qu = kw (nearly); before u, qu = c; quum =cum; equus = cus 
Quum is a late spelling, retained for convenience’ sake. 

R must be trilled. 

S and X are always hard, as in hiss, aze. 

T is hard throughout. 

V was nearer our w than our v3; still nearer the French ow in out. 


SYLLABLES. 


8. The syllable is the unit of pronunciation, and consists of a 
vowel, or a vowel and one or more consonants. 

A consonant, between two vowels, belongs to the second 
a-mo, J love. 

‘Iwo or more consonants belong to the following vowel: 
a-sper, rough ; fau-stus, lucky ; li-bri, books. 


EXxcEptTions.—1. Liquids, 1, m, n, r, join the preceding vowel : al-muas, 
fostering ; am-bo, both ; an-guis, snake ; ar-bor, tree; mn follows the 
general ruie; a-mnis, river. 

2. When the consonant is doubled, the first belongs to the first, the 

1* 
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sccond to the second syllable: cas-sis, helmet ; al-lium, gariée ; map-pa 
napkin ; an-nus, year ; mit-to, J send. 

3. Compounds arc treated as if their parts were separate words : ab-*go, 
[ drive off ; xés-publica, commonwealth. 


9. The last syllable of a word is called the ultima; the next 


to the last, the penult ; the one before the penult, the ante- 
penult. 


10, Quantity.—A syllable is said to be long by nature, 
when it contains a long vowel or diphthong; dy position, when 
a short vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a dou- 
ble consonant: ars, art; collum, neck ; abrumpo, J break off ; 
per mare, through the sea ; nex, murder. 

REMARK.—Nf, ns, and j make a preceding vowel sound long, not merely 
the syllable. 

ExcEertTion.—J in the compounds of jugum, yoke , bi-jugus, two-hor'se. 

11. A syllable ending in a short vowel, followed by a mute 
with 1 or r, is common (anceps): tenébrae, darkness. 

12. Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a diph- 
thong, or contracted from other vowels, is long: saevus, cruel ; 
conclido, J shut wp (from claudo, J shut); cigo (from co-igo), 
I drive together. 

13. One simple vowel before another vowel-sound makes a 
short syllable: deus, God ; puer, boy. 


Remarks.—1. h docs not count: nihil, nothing. 
2. Exceptions will be noted as they occur. 
8. On the quantity of final syllables see Prosody. 


14, AccENTUATION.—1. Dissyllabic words have the accent 
or stress on the penult: équus, horse. 

2. Polysyllabic words have the accent on the penult, when 
the penult is long; on the antepenult, when the penult is short 
or common: mandare, fo commit ; méndére, to chew ; intégram, 
entire. 


Remanks.—1. The little appendages (enclitics), que, ve, ne, add an 
accent to the ultimate of words accented on the antepenult: limingque, 
and lights ; fiiimindve, or rivers ; vémeréne, from a ploughshare? ° 

9. Other exceptions will be noted as they occur. In the older , language 
the accent was not bounded by the antepenult : accipio (accipio}, con 
cutio (concutio). 


SUBSTANTIVE. 1] 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


15. The parts of speech are: 

I. The Nown, embracing: 

1. The Sudstantive, which gives a name: vir, a man; Cocles, 
Cocles ; ddnum, a gift. 

2 The Adjective, which adds a quality to the substantive. 

II. The Pronoun, which points out. 

IIL. The Verb, which says. 

IV. The Particles, which are mainly mutilated forms of the 
noun, and embrace: 

1. The Adverd, which shows circumstances. 

2. The Preposttion, which shows local relation. 

3. The Conjunction, which shows connection. 


Remarks.—1. Noun and pronoun have essentially the same inflec- 
tion; but they are commonly separated, partly on account of the differ- 
ence in signification, partly on account of the greater antiquity of the 
pronominal forms. The pronominal clement is the formative clement of 


language. 
2. The Interjection is cither a mere cry of feeling: ah! akh/ and does 
not belong to language, or falls under one of the above-mentioned classes. 


INFLECTION. 


16. Inflection is that bending or change, chiefly in the end of 
a word, which shows a change in the relations of that word. 
The noun, pronoun, and verb are inflected; the particles are not 
capable of further inflection. 

The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called declension, 
and nouns and pronouns are said to be declined. 

The inflection of verbs is called conjugation, and verbs are 
said to be conjugated. 


SUBSTANTIVE. 


17. The substantive gives the name of a person or thing 
(concrete), or of a quality (abstract). 
Concrete substantives are cither proper or conumon. 


12 GENDER. 


The proper noun is proper, or peculiar, to certain persons or 
things: Hora&tius, Horace ; Ne&polis, Naples ; Padus, Po. 

Common nouns are common to a whole class: dominus, 2 Jord ; 
urbs, @ city; amnis, a river. 


GENDER. 


18, For the names of animate beings, the gender is deter- 
mined by the signification; for things and qualities, by the 
termination. 

Males are masculine; Females,feminine. Masculine: Roému- 
lus; JOpiter; vir, man; equus, horse. Feminine: Cornélia; Jino; 
femina, woman ; equa, 2«re. 

19. Some classes of words, without natural gender, have their 
gender determined by the signification : 

I. Names of months (mensés, masc.), winds (ventl, masc.), 
rivers (fluvil, masc.), and mountains (montés, masc.), are mascu- 
line: Aprilis, the opening month, April; Aquilo, the north wind ; 
Albis, the River Elbe; Athés, Mount Athos. 


EXcEPTions.—1. Feminine are the rivers Allia; Albula; Matrina, 
the Marne ; Styx; Léthé. 

2. Of the mountains, the Alps, Alpés, are feminine, and sundry (Greck) 
names in a (Gen. ae), 6 (Gen. 6s): Aetna, Cylléné; Sdracte, and Pélion 
are neuter, and so are names of mountains in a (Gen. drum): Maenala, 
Maenalorum. 


II. Names of countries (terrae, fem.), islands (insulae, fem.), 
cities (urbés, fem.), plants (plantae, fem.), and ¢rees (arborés, 
fem.), are feminine: Aegyptus, L'yypt ; Rhodus, Ivhodes ; pirus, 
a pear-tree ; abies, a fir-tree. 

EXcEPTIONS.—The exceptions, which are numerous, are chiefly Greek, 
and follow the termination, instead of the signification. 


III. All indeclinable nouns, and all words and phrases treated 
as indeclinable nouns, are neuter: fas, right; & longum, & long ; 
scire tuum, thy knowing ; triste valé, a sad “farewell.” 

20. 1. Nouns which have but one form for masculine and 
feminine are said to be of common gender: elvis, citizen (male 
or female); comes, companion ; jadex, judge. 


CASES. 13 


2. Substantiva mdbilia are words of the same origin, whose 
\lifferent terminations designate difference of gender: magister, 
master, teacher ; magistra, mistress ; servus, serva, slave (m. and 
f.); victor, victrix, conqueror (m. and f.) 

3. If the male and female of animals have but one designa- 
‘tion, mds, wale, and fémina, female, are added, when it is neces- 
sary to be exact: pavo mds (masculus), peacoca:, pAvo fémina, pea- 
hen. These nouns are called epicene. 


CASES. 
21. The Latin noun has six cases: 
1. Nominative (Case of the Subject). 


Answers: who? what? 


2. Genitive (Case of the Complement). 


Answers : whose? whereof ? 

3. Dative (Case of Indirect Object or Personal Interest). 
Answers : Fur or To whom? 

4, Accusative (Cause of Direct Object). 
Answers : whom? what? 

5. Vocative (Case of Direct Address). 

6. Ablative (Case of Adverbial Relation). 


Answers: where? whence? wherewith ? 


22. According to their syntactical use, the cases are divided 
into Casfis Recti, or Independent Cases, and Casis Obliqul, or De- 
pendent Cases. Nominative and Vocative are Casts Rectl, the 
rest Casts Obliqul. 

- 23. According to their form, the cases are divided into 
strong and weak: The strong cases are Nominative, Accusative, 
anc Vocative. The weak cases are Genitive, Dative, and Ablative. 

ReMARKS.—These six caecs are the remains of a larger number. The Locative, which 
is akin to the Dative, and coincident with it in the 1st and 8d Declensions, is lost i in the 
Genitive of the 2d Declension, and often blended with the Ablative in form, regularly ip 
syntax. The Instrumental, which is found in other members of the family, is likewiso 
merged in the Ablative. 

24, The case-forms arise from the combination of the ending 
with the stem. 

The stem is that which is common to a class of formations. 


14 DECLENSIONS. 


REMARKs.—1. The stem is often so much altered by contact with the ending, the end 
tng so much altered by the wearing away of vowe!s and consonants, that they can be de- 
termined only by scientific analysis, Soin the paradizm mensa, the stem is not mens, 
but mensa, the final a having been absorbed by the ending in the Dative and Ablative 
Plural mensis, So -d, the characteristic of the Ablative Sinzular, has disappeared, and 
the locative ending has undergone many changes (6, 61, 1, 6). The ‘crude form” it is 
often impossible to ascertain. 

2. The root is an uitimate stem, and the determination of the root belongs to compara. 
tive etymology. The stem may be of any length, the root must be a monoryllable. In 
penne the stcm is penna-; in pennula, pennula-; in penna&tulus, pennatulo- ; the 
root is PET (petna, pesna, penna), and is found in pet-ere, ofall upon, to fy at ; Grock, 
NET-OMAt, ATEPOY ; English, feather. 


DECLENSIONS, 


25. There are five declensions in Latin, which are character. 
ized by the final sound of their respective stems: 


Stem 
characteristic. 
The stems of the First Declension end in ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 


The stems of the Second Declension end in . ‘. - 6 
The stems of the Third Declension endin . . - & consonant, 


or the close vowels . ; ; ; 5 ‘ : iandu 
The stems of the Fourth Declension endin . ‘ : u 
The stems of the Fifth Declension end in : ‘ ‘ e 


26. 1. The First, Second, and Fifth Declensions are called Vowel De 
clensions ; the Third and Fourth, which really form but one, the Conso- 
nant Declension, i and u being semi-consonants, 


2. General Rules of Declension, 
I. For the strong cases: 


Neuter nouns have Nominative and Vocative like the Accusative ; in 
the Plural the strong cases always end in 4 


In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions the strong cases are alike 
in the Plural. 


The Vocative is like the Nominative, except in the Second Declension, 
when the Nom. ends in -us. 


II. For the weak cases: 


Dative and Ablative Plural have 1 common form, 


Remarxs.—In declining neuter nouns, follow the order of strong cases and weak 
cases. It saves time, and shows connection. 


First DECLENSION. 


27. The stem ends in 4, which disappears in the ending -is 
of the Dative and Ablative plural. 


= a of 
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FEMININE. 

ging. —N. mensa, the, or a, table. 

G. mensae, of the, or a, table. 

D. mensae, 1, for the, or a, table. 

Ac. mensa-m, ‘he, or a, table. 

V.  mensa, O table! or table / 

Abl. mensa, From, with, by, the, or a, table, 
PLUR—N. mensae,_— the tables, or tables. 

G. mensdrum, of the tables, or tables, 

D. = mensis, 4, for the tables, or tubles. 

Ac. mensads, the tables, or tables. 

V. mensae, 0 tables! 

Abl. mensis, from, with, by, the tables, or tables. 

Rzmarxs.—1. The Gen. -ai is found in poetry. The Gen. in -ds occurs 
In the word familia, family, when combined with pater, father, mater, 
mother, filius, son, filia, daughter, viz.: paterfamilids, materfamilias, 
filius familias, filia familias. 

The Gen. P). sometimes takes the form -um instead of -drum, chiefly in 
the Greck words amphora (amphora, measure of tonnage), and drachma, 
franc—{ Greek coin). The poets make frequent use of this form in patro- 
nymics and compounds of -cola (from colo, J inhabit) and -gena (from gen, 
beget). 

2. The Locative Dative case singular is like the Genitive RSmae, 
at Rome. 

3. Dea, goddess, filia, daughter, ambae, both, and duae, tico, have the form 
‘Abus in the Dative and Ablative Plural, viz.; deabus, filidbus, ambabus, 
dudbus. 


28. Rule of Gender—The gender is feminine, except when 
males are meant. 
Hadria, the Adriatic, is masculine. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


29. The stem ends in -3, which appears in the older forms of 
the Nom. and Acc. singular, servo-s, servo-m. In the ordinary 
forms it is changed into t, 8, lengthened into 6, or disappears 
wholly. 


| MASCULINE. 
sria.—N. hortus, gurden. PLUR.—hortl, gardens, 
G. hort, hortérum. 
D. hort, hortis. 
Ac. hortum, hortds. 
V. horte, hort. 


Abl. hortd, hortis. 
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NEUTER. 
sinc.—N. Ac V. bellum, «ar, PLUR.—bella, wars. 
G. bellf, belldrum. 
D. Abl. bellé, ; bellis. 


Remanks.—1. In the Genitive Singular, ii is often contracted intc 1 
the accent remaining unchsnged : ingenil, of centus, into ingéni. 

2. In the Vocative Singular, ie (je) is commonly contracted into f in 
proper names in -ius, -6ius (éjus), -dius (ajus), the accent remaining un- 
changed; as, Antdnt, Tulli, Gal, Vergill. Filius, son, genius, genius, and 
meus, my, fourm their Vocatives in like manner: fill, geni, mi. 

8. In the Genitive Plural, -um for -6ram is found in words denoting 
coins and measures; as, nummum (of moneys) = séstertium, of sesierces , 
modium, of measures. Faber, workman, has both fabrum and fabrdrum ; 
liberi, children, both Itberum and liberdrum; .and vir, man, in compounds 
has triumvirum, of the triumcirs, and the like. 

4, The Locative Singular, which has a restricted use, ends in { (Appa- 
rent Genitive), as Rhodi, at Rhodes, Tarenti, at Tarentum. 

§. Deus, God, is irregular, Singular Vocative, deus. Plural Nomina- 
tive (dei), dil, di; Genitive, dedrum, deum; Accusative, deds; Dative 
and Ablative (deis), diis, dis. 


30. Rule of Gender—Nouns in -us are masculine; in -um, 
neuter. 


e 


EXCEPTIONS.—Feminine are: ist. Cities and islands, as, Corinthus, 
Samus. 2d. Most trees, as, fagus, beech ; pirus, pear-tree. 3d. Many Greek 
nouns, as, atomus, ulom ; paragraphus, paragraph ; methodus, method ; 
periodus, period ; dialectus, dilect, 4th. Alvus, delly ; colus, disiaff ; 
humus, ground ; vannus, wheut-fan. 

Neuters are ; virus, venom ; pelagus, sea ; vulgus, the rabble (sometimes 
masculine). 


31. Most masculines in r drop -usin the Nominative and e 
in the Vocative Singular: 


SING. PLUR, BING. PLUR. 
N. puer, doy. puert. ager, field. agri. 
G. i pueriy, puerdrum, agri, agrodrum. 
D. puerd, pueris. agrd, agris. 
Ac. puerum, puerds. agrum, agrds. 
V. ~=sipuer, puerti. ager, agri. 


Abl. puerd, pueris. agro, agris. 
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82. The e belongs to the stem, and is retained through all the cuses in 
adulter, adulterer; alter, the other; asper, rough ; dexter, on the right 
(which has either dextri or dexter!); exter, outside ; gener, #)n-in-law ; 
gibber, hump-backed ; lacer, torn ; liber, free ; Liber, god of wine ; miser, 
wretched ; prosper, lucky ; puer, boy ; socer, father-in-law ; tener, soft ; 
vesper, evening ; and in words ending in -fer and -ger, from fero, J bear, 
and gero, J carry, as, signifer, standard-bearer, armi g er, armor-bearer. 

Ibér and Celtibér (names of nations) have in the Plural Ibérf and 
Celtibért. 

In other words, the e is inserted only in the Nominative and Vocative 
Singular. 


83. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES IN -Us, -a& -Um. 


Bonus, bona, bonum, guod. 
M. ¥. N. M. F. N. 

sixqg.—N. bonus, bona, bonum. PLUR.—bon!, bonae, bona. 

G. bonf, bonae. bon!, bondrum, bonérum, bondrum. 

D. bond, bonae, bond. bonis, bonis, bonis. 

Ac. bonum, bonam, bonum. bonds, bonds, bona. 

V. done, bona, bonum. bonl, bonae, bona. 

Abi. bond, bons, bond. bonis, bonis, bonis, 

34 Miser, misera, miserum, wreiched. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

N. -miser, misera, miserum. miser!, miserae, misera. 

G. miserI, miserae, miseri. miserdrum, miseraérum, miserdrum 

D. miserd, miserac, miserd. miseris, miseris, miseris. 

Ac. miserum, miseram, miserum. miserds, miseris, misera. 

Vv. miser, misera, miserum. miseri, Miserae, misera, 

AblL miserd, misera, miserd. miseris, miseris, miseriIs, 


Piger, pigra, pigrum, slow. 
sme.—N. piger, pigra, pigrum. PLUR.—pigri, pigrae, pigra. 


G. pigri, pigrae, pigri. pigrorum, pigrdrum, pigrdrum. 
D. pigrd, pigrae, pigrd. pigris, pigris, pigris. 
Ac. pigrum, pigram, pigrum. pigrés, pigrés, pigra. 
V. piger, pigra, pigrum. pigri, pigrae, pigra. 
Abl. pigrd, pigra, pigro. Pigris, pigris, pigris. 


85. The following have Genitive Singular in -Ius, and Dative 
Singular in 1: 
finus, ullus, nullus, one, any, none, 


sdlus, tétus, alius, sole, whole, other, 
uter, alter, neuter, which of the two, oneof the two, neither. 


RemARK.—In poetry, the fof the Genitive ending -ius is often shortened, 
except in alfus (rare), sdlius, utrius, neutrius. For alius use aliénus (adj.) 
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sINGc.—N. nullus, nulla, nullum, none. alius, alia, aliud, other. 


G. nullius, nullius, nullivs, alfus, alius, alfus. 
D. nulli, nulli, nulll. alii, alii, alil 
Ac. nullum, nullam, nullum. alium, aliam, aliud. 
Abl. nulld, nulla, nulld. ali5, alia, alid. 


The Plural is regular. Regular forms of the G. and D. sing. occur, but 
rarely. 


TurrRD DECLENSION. 


86. The stem ends in a consonant, or the close vowels i and u. 

37. The stems are divided according to their last letter, called 
the stem-characteristic, following the subdivisions of the letters 
of the alphabet: 


1—Consonant Stems. - Il.— Vowel Stems. 
A. Liquid stems, ending in J, m, n, r. 1, Ending in i. 
B. Sibilant stems, ending in s. 2. Ending in u. 
1, Ending in a P-mute, b, p. (Compare the Fourth 
C. Mute stems, { 2, Ending in a K-mute, g, c. Declension.) 
3. Ending in a T-mute, d, t. 


38. The sign of the Nominative Singular, masculine and 
feminine, is 8s, which, however, is dropped after 1, n, r, 8. 
The Nominative Singular undergoes various changes. 
The Vocative is like the Nominative. In the other cases, the 
endings are added to the unchanged stem. 
the Nominative without the case- 
ending 8, 
the Accusative and Vocative cases 
in both numbers like the 
Nominative. 
the Nominative Plural in &. 
RemARK.—Originally coincident with the Dative, the Locative of the Third Declension 
was finally blended with Ablative, both in form and in syntax. In the names of nouns 


the old form is frequently retained: Karthagini, af Carthage, SulmOn{, af Suimo. Ao 
sording to some, rfirl, in the country, is an Ablative. 


89. Neuters always form 


L—CoNnsONANT STEMS. 
A.—LIQUID STEMS. 
1. Liquid stems in 1 
40. Nominative without s, as, consul, the consu/, 
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sIng.--N. consul, consul. PLUR.—N. consul-ds, the consuls. 


G. _consul-is, @. consul-um. 
D.  consul-I, D.  consul-ibus. 
Ac. consul-em, Ac. consul-és. 
V. consul, V.  consul-és. 
Abl. consul-e, Abl. consul-ibus. 


Rule of Gender.—Stems in 1 are masculine: 861, the sun, solis , 
s4l, sali, salis. 
EXcEPTions.—Neuters are: mel, honey, mellis; fel, gall, fellis. 


2. Liquid stems in m. 
41. Nominative with s. One example only: hiem(p)s, winier ; 
Genitive, hiem-is (fem.). 


8. Liquid stems in n. 

42. The Nominative Singular of masculine atid feminine stems 
is formed without s, drops the n of the stem, and ends in 6. 

The Genitive Singular has, in some nouns, -dnis; in others, 
-Inis. : | 

The Nominative Singular of the neuter stems retains the n, 
and terminates in -én. 

The Genitive Singular of neuters ends in -inis. 


43. MASCULINE. FEMININE, NEUTER. 
sInc.—N. Jed, = tion. imaigd, likeness. ndmen, name. 
G.  ledn-is, imagin-is, ndmin-is, 
D. ledn-I, imAgin-l, ndmin-l, 
Ac. ledn-em, imagin-em, ndmen, 
V. 1d, imago, ndmen, 
Abl. ledn-e, imagine, ndmin-e, 
PLUR—N._ ledn-és, imagin-és, ndmin-a, 
G. ledn-um, imdgin-um, ndmin-um, 
D.  ledn-ibus, imagin-ibus, nédmin-ibus, 
Ac, ledn-és, imagin-és, nédmin-a, 
VV. ledn-s, imagin-és, ndmin-a, 
Abl. le5n-ibus. imdgin-ibus. ndmin-ibus. 


REwKARKs.—1. Nouns in -do and -go have in the Genitive -Inis, whilsf 
the rest In -o have -dnis; as, grando, hail, grandinis; virgo, maid. 
virginis. 


ExcEprions.—Praedo, rodver ; harpago, grappling-hook ; ligo, mattock, have nis : 
homo, man ; turbo, whirlwind, have inis. 
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2. To the stems in n belong sanguis, blood, sanguin-is ; pollis, four, pollin 
eis (both masc.). In these, n of the stem is dropped before s of the Nom 

8. Masculines in -en, Genitive <‘nis, are: pecten, comd, and the personal 
designations: tibicen, fluter ; tubicen, trumpeter ; cornicen, horn-Wower 3 
and fldmen, priest. 

Masculines in -6n, -6nis, are only : spl6n and lién, spicen, and the Plural 
rénés, kidneys, 


44. Mules of Gender :— 

1. Masculine are nouns in -0, save those in -do, -go, and -io, 

With caro, flesh: but ordo, cardo, are masculine, with ligo, 
margo ; 

Add harpago, and in -io, all concrete nouns like pigio. 


ra —~ Sy 


ordo, rank; cardo, hinue; ligo, mattock ; margo, border; harpago, grappling- 
hook ; plgio, dagger ; vespertilio, dat ; titio, firebrand. 


2. Nouns in -en (men) are neuter. See exceptions 43, 3. 
4, Liquid stems in yr. 
45. Nominative without s, 


REMARK.—In several words in -Or and -tir, the r has arisen from s. 
Hence, labds, as well as labdr, toil; rdbus and rdbiir, oak ; vomis and 
vomer, ploughshare. 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. 

é. passer, sparrow. pater, father. cadaver, dead body. 
passer-is, patr-is. cadaver-is. 

o labor, toil. Srator, speaker. rdbur, oak. 
labor-is. Srator-is. rdbor-is. 

a. fur, thief. vultur, culture. fulgur, lightning. : 
fiir-is. vultur-is. fulgur-is. ; 


46, Stems in-tr insert e in Nom. and Voc. In later, brick, e belongs to \ 
the stem. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. labor, toil. labdr-és. pater, father, patr-és. 
Q. labdr-is, labdr-um. patr-is, patr-um. 
D. labdr-t, labdr-ibus. patr-1, patr-ibus. 
Ac. labdr-em, labdr-és. patr-em, patr-és. 
VY. labor, labdr-és. pater, patr-és. 
Abl. labir-e, labér-ibus. patr-e, patr-ibus 


47. Rules of Gender.—Words in -er and -or are masculine 
those in -ur, neuter. 
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Exczprions. ~The only feminine is arbor. 
Neuters are: far, nectar, marmor, 
Aequor, iter, acer, piper, 
Verber, uber, vér, cadaver, 
Ador, tiiber, and papaver. 


acer, maple; ador, spell ; aequor, sea; arbor, tree; cadiver, dead body; (Er, spe, 
marmor, marble; nectar, neciar; piper, pepper; papiver, poppy; tiber, tumor: 
Aber, feat ; vr, spring. 


Furfur, bran, is masculine,and so are names of animals in -ur, 


B.—SIBILANT STEMS. 


48. The Nominative has no additional s. 

In the other cases, the s of the stem passes over, between two 
vowels, into r, 

Instead of the final stem-vowel e, the Nominative of Mascu- 
lines has i. 

Instead of the final stem-vowels e and 0, the Nominative of 
neuters has u. 


REMARK.—S is retained throughout in the neuter: vs, dish, vasis. 
§S occurs in as, a copper, genitive assis (masc.), and os, done, osais (neut.). 
Gen. Plur. assium, ossium (originally i-stems). 


49 SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. A.V. genus,kind. gener-a. corpus, body. | corpor-a. 
G. gener-is, gener-um, corpor-is, corpor-um. 
D. gener-t, gener-ibus. corpor-l, corpor-ibus. 
Abl. gener-e, gener-ibus. corpor-e, corpor-ibus, 


50. Rule of Gender.—Masculine are nouns in -is (-eris), and 
-bs, -dris: exccpt 68, mouth ; genitive Oris, neuter. 

Nenter are nouns in -us, genitive -eris, -oris, and in -Qs, -fris; 
except tellis, carth, telltris, which is feminine; and the mascu- 
lines, lepus, are, leporis; mis, mozse, moiris. G. Pl. mirium. 


C.—MUTE STEMS. 


51. All masculines and feminines of mute stems have s in the 
Nominative. 

Most polysyllabic mute stems change their final vowel i inta 
e in the Nominative. 
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A K-mute, combining with s, becomes x, as, p&ic-s = p&x, peaco, 
rég-s = réx, king. 

A T-mute before s is dropped, as, aetat-s = aetds, age ; ped-s = 
pés, fool. 


52. Stems in a@ Pemute. 

A B I Oo v 
trab-s, dean. pléb-s,commons. stip-s, dole. princep-s,chief. (op-s), power. —— 
trab-is (fem.) pléb-is (fem.) stip-is (fcm.) prinolp-is, op-is(fer.)  —— 

With consonant preceding the stem-characteristic : 

Urb-s, city, urb-is (fem.); stirp-s, stock, stirp-is (fem.). 

53. Stems in a K-mute. 
pax, peace. réx, fing. ridix, rool. vox, voice. ltix,  Aght. 
pac-is (f-m.) rég-is (mas.) ridic-is (fem.) voo-is (fem.) Ific-is (fem.) 
fax, Jlorch. grex, herd. salix. willow.jidex, judge. dux, <ader. 
fac-is (fem.) grég-is(mas.) salic-is (fem.) jaidic-is. duc-is. 


54. With consonant preceding the stem-characteristic : 
Arx, citadel, arc-is (fem.); falx, sickle, falc-is (fem.). 


Sina.—N. princep-s, chief. PLuR.—princip-és, 
G. __ princip-is, princip-um, 
D. i oprincip-t, princip-ibus, 
Ac, princip-em, princip-és, 
V. i—princep-s, princip-és, 
Abl. princip-e, princip-ibus. 
Sina.—N. rdx, king. PLUR.—rég-és, 
G. =rég-is, rég-um, 
D. = rég-t, rég-ibus, 
Ac. rég-em, rég-éa, 
Vv. = rex, rég-és, 
Abl. rég-e, rég-ibus. 


REMARK.—AI] monosyllabic mute stems, with the characteristic pre- 
ceded by a consonant, have the Genitive Plural in -ium, as, urbium, of 
cilies - arcium, of citadels ; montium, of mountains ; partium, of parts ; 
noctium, of the nights. The polysyllabic stems also in -nt and -rt have 
more frequently -ium, as, clientium, of clients ; cohortium, of companies, 
Stems in -At have sometimes both -um and -ium, as, civitatum and civita- 
tium. See 59, R. 8. Some monosyllabic stems preceded by a long vowel 
have -ium in the Gen. Pl., some both -um and -ium. Notice fauc-ium, 
fraud-1um (-um), laud-um (-ium), lit-ium and ddt-ium (55). Some have no 
Gen, Pl. at all. 76, D. 
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Stems in a T-mute. 
55. A. Characteristic preceded by a vowel. 


¢. D. 
a. actas, age. anas, duck. vas, bail. 
aetait-is,  (fem.) anat-is, (fem.) vadis, (mase.) 
e quiés, rest. pariés, wall hérés, Acr. pbs, foot. 
quistis,  (fem.) pariét-is, (masc.) héréd-is, (masc.) péd-is, (masc.) 
& lis, suté, la stone. 
lit-is, (fem.) G.P. ium. lapid-is, (masec.) 
miles, soldier. 
milit-is. 
o. sacerdds, priest. custds, ceeper. 
sacerddt-is. custid-is. . 
w. virtfs, manliness. palfis, do7. Ilaus, spraim 
virtit-is, (fem.) palid-is, (fem.) landis, em.) 


pécus, sheep. 
peciid-is, (fem.) 
56. —_‘B. Characteristic preceded by a consonant. 


nt. frons, 5drov. nd. frons, leafy branch, 
front-is, (fem.) frond-is, (fem.) 
rt. pars, part. it. puls, porridge. rd. cor, heart. 
part-is, (fem.) _—pult-is, (fem.) cord-is, (neut.) 
cl. nox, night. lac, . milk. 
noct-is, (fem.) lact-is, (neut.) 
Sine.—N. aethe, age. PiLun—aet&t-ds, Sinc.—pés, foot. Picr.—ped-ts, 
G. aoctdt-is, aetait-um, ped-is, ped-um, 
D. aetat-i, aetat-ibus, ped-i, ped-ibus. 
Ac. aetit-em, aetat-és, ped-em, ped-és, 
V. setas, ss gta t-ss, pés, ped-&s, 
AbL aetat-e, aetét-ibus. ped-e, ped-ibus. 


57. Rule of Gender.—All mute stems, with Nominative in s, 
are feminine. See 18. 


Exceptions in a K-mute. 


Masculines are -unx and -ex, 
Saving forfex, forpex, nex, 
Léx, vibex, faex, and forms of prex. 


faex, dregs. lez, aw. 

forfex, shears. nex, slaughter. 

forpex, tongs. prece, with praver. 
deunx, +4 as. vibéx, weal (better vibix,) 


Oalix, cup, and fornix, arch, are masculine. Calx, eel, and calx, chalk 
vary. 
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Keceptions ina T-mute.—Nouns in -8s, -Itis, are masculine, as, ceespes, 
6u17, casspitis ; as are also pés, foot, and its compounds; pariés, wall ; and, 
of the nouns in -is, lapis, stone. Merges, -itis, sheaf, is feminine. 

Masculines in -ns are: mons, mouatuin,; pons, bridge ; fons, spring, 
dens, tovih , torrens, torrent ; rudens, rope. 

Neuters are only: cor, heart, and lac, milk, which drop the character- 
istic; and caput, jad, capitis. 


IL—Vowet STEMs. 


1.—VOWEL STEMS IN L 


58. Masculines and feminines form their Nominative in s. 

Some feminines change, in the Nominative, the stem-vowel i 
into e. 

Neuters change, in the Nominative, the stem-vowel i into e. 
This e is generally dropped by polysyllabic nenters after 1 and r. 

All stems in i have Genitive Plural in -ium. 

All neuter stems in i have the Ablative Singular in 1, and 
Nominative Plural in -ia. 


REMARK8S.—The stems of Nominatives in -is and -es are easily distin- 
guished. 
Consonant stems in -is and -es increase in the Genitive; but vowel stems 


in i do not increase in the Genitive, as: 
Consonant: lapis, sfone ; Genitive, lapid-is. mfles, soldier ; Genitive, mflit-is, 


Vowel : olvis, cilizen. civis. ntibés, cloud. nobis. 
59. 
M. ¥. ¥. N. 
Rine.—N. colli-s, Ai. turri-s, tower. wulpés. for. mare, ea. animal, living being 
G. collis, § turris, vulpis, maris, animialis, 
D. colll, turri, vulp<, mari, animéli, 
Ac. collem, turrem (turri-m), vulpem, mare, animal, 
Vv. collis, turris, vulpés, mare, animal, 
Abl. colle, turre (turrf), vulpe, mari, animali, 
Piun.—N. collds, turrés, vulpés, mari-a, animéali-a. 
G. colli-um, turri-um, vulpi-um, mari-um, animéli-um, 
D. colli-bus, turri-bus, vulpi-bus, mari-bus, anim4li-bus, 
. Ac. collés, _= turrés, vulpés, mari-a, animéali-a, 
V. collés. turrés, vulpés, mari-a, animéli-a, 
Abl. colli-bus. turri-bus. vuipi-bus. mari-bus. animdli-bus. 


Remanrks.-—1. In Genitive Plural, -um instead of -ium. 

Always in: juvenis, young, senex, old; canis, dog; vatés, bard ; 
strués, eap ; panis, bread. 

Usually in: apis, dee ; sédés, seat ; woluoris, Lird, 
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$. The Genitive Plural in -ium occurs in the apparently consonant 
stems : imber, ratn-storm ,; fiter, botile ; venter, belly ; linter, skiff; which 
form the Nominative without s, dropping the i,and insertinge. Genitive, 
imbris, ttris, ventris, lintris, All are masculine, except linter, which 
is feminine. As, os, bone, miis (48) are properly i-stems. (G. PI. -ium.) 

3. Under the vowel stems in -i are sometimes classed those mute stems 
which take -ium in the Gen. Plural; urbi-um, monti-um. See 54, R. 


6O. OBSERVATIONS.—Several stems in i, with Nominative in 
‘is, have Accusative and Ablative Singular and Accusative 
Plural in -im, 1, Is, respectively: 

1. The Accusative Plural in -Is occurs, side by side with -és: 

In all vowel stems in i, which have Nominative Singular in -is; 

In mute stems, which have Genitive Plural in -ium. 

2. The Accusative Singular in -im is used: 


a. Always in names of towns and rivers in is, as, Neapolis, Accusative, 
Neapolim ; Tiberis, Accusative, Tiberim; and in vis, force ; sitis, thirst ; 
tussis, cough. 

b. Usually in seciiris, axe ; febris, fever ; puppis, poop ; turris, lower. 


3. The Ablative Singular in 1 is used: 


a. In all nouns which have Accusative Singular invariably in -im, and 
in ignis, fire, in the phrases, ferrd ignique, aqua etigniinterdicere. Nouns 
which bave Accusative in -{m or -6m have Ablative in I or 6. 

b. In the neuter vowel stems, which have Nominative in 6, 41, dr. Names 
of cities in -6 have Ablative also in -e, as, Praeneste, Genitive, Praenestis. 

c. In the adjective vowel stems of the. Third Declension, as, facilis, easy ; 
Ablative, facili; acer, sharp ; Ablative, deri. 


Rem anrk.--So also the adjcctives of this class, when used as substantives by ellipsis: 
annalis (sc. liber. 600k), chronicle ; n&talis (sc. diés, day), birthday; Aprilis (sc. mun 
sis, month), and all the other months of the Third Deelension : Ablative, annali, natali 
April, SeptembrI, ctc. 

ExcEpTions.—Juvenis, young man; and aedilis, aedile; Ablative, juvene, aedile. 
Adjectives used as proper nouns have generally Ablative in -e, as, Juvendlis; Ablative, 
Juvendle. 


61. Rule of Gender—1. Of stems in i, Nominative in -is, 
some are masculine, some feminine. 
Masculine are: 


Amnis, axis, callis, crinis, Postis, scrobis, biris, collis, 
Cassis, caulis, fascis, finis, Sentis, torquis, atque follis, 
Finis, fustis, ignis, ensis, Torris, unguis et annilis, 
Orbis, p4nis, piscis, mensis, Vectis, vermis et candlis. 
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amnis, river. collis, AiZ fastis, cudgel. sentis, drarmbie. 
axis,  azie, crinis, Aair. ignis, scrobis, ditch. 
Diiris, plough-tail. ensis, giaire, mensis, month. torquis, necklace. 
callis, footpath. fascis, fagol. orbis,  drcie. torris, fire-brand 
candlis, canal. finis. end. pinis. dread. unguis, nail. 
cassée, (pl.) toils. follis, d<diows.  piscis, Ash. vectis, lever. 
caulis, siaik. finis, rope. postis, door-post. vermis, worm. 


Callis, finis, sorobjs, torquis, are used also as feminines. 


Uther nouns in -ia, and all in -és, are feminine. VWepres, drambie, is 
usually masculine. 


2. Vowel stems, with Nominative in -e, -al, -ar, are neuter. 


REMARK.—Of the names of animals in -ig, some are masculine ; tigris, tiger ; canis, 
dog ; piscis, Ash ; others feminine: apis, bee ; avis, bird ; ovis, sheep ; félis, cat (usu 
ally £6]8s). 


2. VOWEL STEMS IN U. 


62. Of stems in u, only the monosyllabic belong to the ‘Third 
Declension. 


gris, crane (fem.). 
Sine.—N. gris PLUR.—gru-és 
G. gruis gru-um 
D. grui gru-ibus 
Ac, gru-em gru-és 
V. = griis gru-ds 
Ab], gru-e gru-ibus. 


Siis, swine, commonly fem., usually subus, in D. and Abl. Plural. 


TaBLe oF NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE ENDINGS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


A * before the ending denotes that it occurs only in the one word cited, 
63. A. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A LIQUID. 


Nom. GEN. Nom. Gen, 

al -Slis animal, aniznal. -ir *-arris far, spelt, 
-Alis © Hannibal, proper name. -or -eris anser, goose. 

Gl *-dlis sal, salt. -ris pater, father. 

el -ellis mel, honey. *-ineris iter. journey. 

il -ilis pugil, boxer. -6r = *-Bris__—vr, spring. 
‘lis Tanaquil, proper name. -or -tris color, color. 

Ol *-dlis 851, the sun. ris aequor, expanse. 

tl -nlis consul, consul. *-ordis _cor, heart. 

‘$n -énis  rén, Kidney. ‘fir -uris fulgur, lightning 

n -inis ndmen, ame. -oris = rdbur, oak. 

@r -rig calcar, spur. fir ‘tris ffir, thief. 
-aris nectar. nectar. 
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64. B. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH 8, OR A COM- 
POUND OF 8 (GS, OS), Xx: 


Nom, GEN. Nom, GEN. 

Gs -Stis aet&s, age. -aus -audis fraus, chealery. Gen 
*-fsis vis, dish. Pi. fraudium. 
*-aris mis, male. -la *ltis puis, porridge. 
*-assis &s, @ copper. -m(p)s *-mis hiems, winéer. 

-is *-adis vas, eurety. -ns -ndis frons, (la/y branch. 
*-atis anas, duck. -utis frons, forehead. 
ees *-acdis praes, surety. Ts -rdis concors, concordant 
*-aeris aes, brass. . tis pars, part. 

-6s eis nfib’s, coud. -bs -bis urbs, city, 
*-eris Certs. Ceres, -ps -pis atirps, stalk. 
-edis pés, Soot. -ipis princeps, chie/. 

-etis abiés, fr. *upis auceps. /ovler. 
-Btis quids, rest. x -Gcis pax, peace. 
6a -etis seges, crop. ax *-acis fax. torch, 
-idis obses, hostag ex -icis jfidex, judge. 
-itis mfles, soldier. -ecis nex, death, 

-Is -is amnis, river. -egis grex,  Jlock. 

-idis lapis, stone. *igis rémex, rower. 
-eris cinis, ashes. tx *-8cis Alex. pickle. 
-inis sanguis, dood. *-Icis vibex(Ix),weal (fem.) 

‘Is *-itis Lis, suit at law. Gen. -6gis rex. king. 

Pl. litiam. x -Icis cervix, neck. 
*-iris glis, | dormouse. Gen. ‘ix -icis calix, cup. 
&. glirium. *-igis strix,  screech-owl. 

Os °*-ddis custds, seper. *-ivis nix, snow. Gen 
-otis cds, whetstone. Pl. nivium 
-oris flds. Slower. Ox -Scis vox, voice. 
*-ovis bids, On. 0x *-ocis praecox. carly-ripe. 

ts  -otis compos, possessed of. *-ogis Allobrox. 
*ossis 8, bone. *-octis nox, night, 

-‘tis *-udis pecus,  catile, sheep. “ux -ucis crux, crore. 
*-utis interous, under the skin. “ugis § conjux, spouse. 
*uris Ligus, a Ligurian. ix -ficis liz. light. 

-oris corpus, ody. eigis § (friix,) JSruit. 
-eris scelus. crime. -aex -aecis faex, dregs. 
-fis -uis sis, swine. -aux -aucis faux, (hroat. Gen 
Pl. faucium 
-fris jfis, right. ‘lz -leis falx. = sickle. 
-fidis incfis, anvil. nx -neis lanx, dish. 
‘fitis salfis, weal. rx -reis arx, citadel. 

65. C. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A MUTE. 

-ac *-actis lac, milk. 
-B6 *-8cis hl&e, pickle. 
-ut *-itis caput, head. 
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66. D. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A VOWEL 


-0 -is mare, 6a. 

% Onis pavo, peacock, 
-onis Saxo, Sazon. 
-inis homo, man. 
*-nis caro, flesh. 


FourtaH DECLENSION. 


67. The Fourth Declension embraces only dissyllabic and 
polysyllabic stems in u. 

The endings are those of the Third Declension. 

In the Genitive and Ablative Singular, and the Nominative, 
Accusative, and Vocative Plural (sometimes, too, in the Dative 
Singular), the u of the stem absorbs the vowel of the ending, 
and becomes long, as fructu-is becomes fructis, of frat? ; fructu-e 
becomes fructa, from fruit; fructu-6s becomes fructis, fruzis. 
This u, on the contrary, is lost before the ending -ibus in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural. 

The Accusative Singular, as always in vowel stems, has the 
ending m, without a connecting vowel (compare the Accusative 
in -im of the stems in i), hence u-m. 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. 
Sine.—N. fructu-s, /ruit. Pv. fructis, cornti, horn. Pu. cornu-a, 
G. fructis, fructu-am, corntis, oornu-um, 
D. fructu-I (fructi), fructibus, corna, cornibus, 
Ac. fructu-m, fructis, cornfi, cornu-a, 
Vv. fructus, fructiis, cornfi, cornu-a, 
Abl. fructd, fructibus, cornfl, cornibus. 


RemaRKS.—1. Datives and Ablatives Plural in -ubus occur in nouns 
in -cus, except porticus, prazza; and in tribus, fribe; artus, joint ; 
partus, childbirth ; portus, harbor ; sinus, fold. 

2. Domus, house, Ablative Singular, domd; Genitive Plural, domuum 
and domérum; Accusative Plural, domis and domds. Domi (a locative 
form) means, at home. 


68. Rule of Gender—Nouns in -us are masculine; those in 
efi are neuter. 


EXCEPTIONS.—Feminines are Idiis, pl., the 15th day of the month, tribus, 
tribe, portious, pracea, acus, needle, manus, hand, domus, house. 
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Firtn DECLENSION. 
GO. The stem endsine. Nominative in s. 


MASCULINE, FEMINOING. 

Brxc.—N. diéd-s, day. Pu. dié-s, Sina. ré-s, Hiing. Pu. ra. 
G.  dié-I, dié-rum, re-I, ré-rum, 
D. dié-I, dié-bus, re-I, ré-bus, 
Ac. die-m, aié-s, re-m, ré-a, 
V. dié-s, dié-s, ré-s, ré-8, 
Abl. dié, dié-bus. ré, ré-bus, 


Remarxs.—1. The Plural is used throughout in three words only: rés, 
thing ; diés, day ; and in later Latin, speciés, appearance, In some words, 
only Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural occur ; others have no 
Plural at all. 

2. The stem-characteristic e, in the Genitive and Dative Singular, is 
long after a vowel and short after a consonant, as speciés, Genitive specii ; 
ré2, thing, G. ref. Contraction into -6 sometimes occurs: diéi, G. D. dié. 

3. Some nouns of the Fifth Declension have a secondary form, which 
follows the First Declension, as mollitiés, softness, and mollitia. Where 
the double form exists, only Nominative, Accusative, and Ablative Singu- 
lar commonly follow the Fifth Declension. 


70. Rule of Gender—Nouns of the Fifth Declension are 
feminine, except diés (which in the Singular is of the common 


gender, and in the Plural masculine), and the masculine merti- 
diés, mid-day. 


DECLENSION OF GREEK NOUNS. 


71. Greek substantives, especially proper names, are com- 
monly Latinized, and declined regularly according to their 
stem-characteristic. Many nouns, however, either retain their 
Greek form exclusively, or have the Greek and Latin forms side 
by side. 


72. SINGULAR Forms oF GREEK NOUNS. 
I. Il. 
N. Pénelopé, Lednid&s, Anchisés, Délos (us), Thion (um). 
G. Pénelopés, Lednidae, Anchisae, Dali, Tlif. 
D. Pénelopae, Lednidae, Anchisae, Déls, Tid. 
4c. Pénelopén, Lednidam (fn), Anchisén (am), Délon (um) Ilion (an). 
V. Pénelopé, Leonida, Anchisé, & 4, Déle, Nlion (um). 


Abl. P&nelopa. Lednida. Anchis&. DEls. Ilis. 


ae) 
OQ 


GREEK NOUNS. 


1. mi. WL. Ii. 

N. Panthfis, § Androgeds (us), Ath¥s, Orphous. Boldn, Solo, 

@. Panthi, Androgei, Ath, dnis, Orphe! (61), Soldnis. 

D. Panthd, Androged, Athd, hed, 8oldni. 

Ac. Panthfin, Androgetn, Athb, dn, 5nem, Orpheum (ea), Soldna (em), 
6, ona, 

Vv. Pantht, Androgeds, Athds, Orphéi, Soldn. 

Abl. Panth6. Androged. Athine. Orphed. Soline. 

N. Aer, air. Xenophdn, Atlas, Thalés, Paris. 

G. Aeris, Xenophintis, Atlantis, Thaleis,is, § Paridis, os 

D. Aeri, Xenophinti, Atilantt, Thaled, 1, Parid!, L 

Ac. Aera(em), Xenophinta Atlanta, Thal2a, &n, em, Parida, im, in 
(em), 

Vv. Aer, Xenophin, Atlé, Thalé, Pari, Paris. 

Abl. Aere. Xenophénte. Atlante. Thalé. Paride. 

N. Oediptis, Achillés, eus, Sdcratés, D1d5, hérds. 

G. Ocdipodis.1, Achillis, ef, 1, Sdcratis, 1, Didtis, Snis, hérdis. 
eds, 

D. Ocdipod!, Achill!, Sdcrati, Did, snl, hérdi. 

Ac. Oedipum (oda), Achillem, ea, Sdcratén,em, Didd.dnem, hérda, em. 
6n, 

V. Oedipe, Achillés, &, eu, SScraté (es), Dias, hérds. 

Abl. Oedipode.3. Achille. Sdorate. Dids, Sne. h&rde. 


REMARKS.—1. Many other forms are found, for which the dictionaries 
must be consulted. So poésis, G. poésis, eds, D. poési, Acc. poésin, poesy. 
Many of them are transliterations of Greek words, quoted as Greek. 

2. In transferring Greek nouns into Latin, the Accusative Singular waa 
sometimes taken as the stem. 


So xparnp, Acc. xparyzpa, (punch) boul. 
oratér, cratéris (masc.), and cratéra (créterra) oradtérae (fem.) 
aahauis, Acc, Sadlapiva, Salamis. 
Salamis, Salaminis, and Salamina, ae. 


73. PLURAL Forms oF GREEK NOUNS. 


N. Pu. -oe : canéphoroe, dSasket-bearers. 
6 : epé, epic poetry. ° 
-6s : Arcadés, Arcadians. | How often in prose we can 

not tell. 
G. PL. -6n : Gedrgicin, of the Georgics, In Titles of Books, so 
-eon : Metamorphdosedn, of the Metamorphoses. 
D. Pu. -si : Lémniasi (rare), to the Lemnian women. 
Acc. PL. -4s : Macedonas. Common even in words that are not 
Greek: Allobrogas. 
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IRREGULAR Nouns. 


74. I. REDUNDANT Noums. 
ABUNDANTIA. 
A. Different genders in the same declension: 
baculus, baculum, staff. 
balteus, balteum, sword-delt. 
clipeus, clipeum, shield. 
calamister, calamistrum, curling-4tron. 
B. Change of declension : 
1, lst and 2d. esseda, ae, essedum, {, war-chariot, gig. 
voespera, ae, vesper, I, evening. 
& ist and 5th. diritia, ae, dtiritiés, hardness. 
materia, ae. miteriés, stuff. 
8. 2d and 5th. dfiluvium, f, diluviés, Jlood. 
4. Idand 4th. &8ventum, I. Sventus, fs, issue. 
5. 8d and 4th. pl&bs, is, plébés, ef, commons. 
tribiinus pl8bi, fridune of the people. 
6 Sdand2d. imbédcillia, imbécillus. weak. 


And a few others (adjectives). 


75. II. DeFectivE Noone. 
1. NOUNS DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 


A. Nouns used in Singular only: Singularia tantum. 
Most abstract nouns, and names of materials : 


jistitia, Justice, aurum, gold. 

B. Nouns used in Plural only: Pliralia tantum. 
angustiae, straits liber!, children. 
arma, drum, arms, ménés, shades of the dead. 
bigae, quadrigae, ¢wo-horse, four-horse chariot, minae, threats. 
cassés, ium, loils (snare), moenia, jum, N. fown-wall. 
cervicés, um, neck (preferred to cervix), nuptiae, wedding. 
divitiae, riches, schlae, stairway. 
epulae (epulum), Jdanguet, tenebrae, darkness. 
forés, um, f. door, valvae, _folding-doors. 
habénae, reins, viscera, entrails. 
indfitiae, truce. e 
Kalendae, Nonae, Idfis, Calends, Nones, Ides. 
ambiagés, -um, round about, faucés -ium, f., guilet. 
compedés,-ium,  (/eélers, precés-um, f., prayer. 


These four have the Ablative Singular in -e: amb&ge, compede, fauce, prece. 


Akin to Plirdlia tantum are: 


C. Nouns used in Plural with a special sense: Heterologa. 


aedés,is,  cemple, (better aedis) aedés,ium, house, palace. 
auxilium, Ae/p, auxilia, auciliaries, reinforcements, 
sastram, Jort, castra, camp. 
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odpia, abundance, edpiae, forces, troope. 
finis, end, limit, fin&s, territory, borders. 
litera, letter (of the a)phabct) literae, epistle, literature 
opera, work, operas, § workmen. 

76. 2. NOUNS DEFECTIVE IN CASE. 


A. Used only in Nominative and Accusative Singular : fas, right, nefds, 
wrong, and Greek Neuters in -os. 

B. In Ablative Singular: sponte, of free will, and many verbals in ti: 
prompti, in readiness ; jussi, by order ; monitii, by advice. 


C. In the oblique cases the forms from : 
(daps), f., feast, S. and Pl. (ops), f., help (No Dat.), S. and P1. 
(dicio), f., sway, S. (vix), f., change (No Dat.), S. and Pl. 
(friix), f., fruit, S. and Pi. 


D. The Genitive Plural of many monosyllabic words does not occur: 
cds, whetstone, lfix, dight, bs, mouth. 


vis, force: G. and D. are wanting; Ac. vim; Abl. vi. Pl. virés, virium. 
viribus. 

némo, nobody: G. nullius hominis; D. némini; Ac. néminem; Abh. 
nulld homine. 


77. IM]. Variase Nouns. 


A. HETEROCLITEs : Different stems with the same Nominative. 


domus (domu- and domo-) ; Ab]. domd; Pl. G. domuum, domdrum; Acc. domtis 
and doméds. 
pecas (pecud- and pecor-), pecudis, sheep ; pecoris, cattle. 


ficus, fig-iree ; laurus, bay-tree ; pinus, pine-tree ; are declined regularly 
according to the Second Declension, but have secondary forms in use 
from the Fourth Declension in the Ablative Singular, and in the Nomina. 
tive and Accusative Plural. 

senatus, senaie ; G. senatis or senati (rare). 

requiés, -6tis, f.: Ac. requiétem and requiem, rest. 

famés, -is; Ab]. famé and famé, Punzer. 

satrapés, G. satrapae and satrapis; D. satrapae, &e., Persian governor. 


78. B. HETEROGENEOUS Nouns have the same stem with different 
gender in Singular and Plural: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
fr8num, dridile. frén{, and fréna. 
jocus, jest. joci, and joca. 
locus, place. i loca, localities. 
loci, passages in books, topics. 


rastrum, attock. rastri, and ristra. 
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79. C. Merapriasts are nouns which have isolated cases from another 
than the Nominative stem : 


vis, Vasis, n., vessel. Pl. vasa. vasorum, vasis (as if from vaso-). 
poéma, podmatis, n., poem. Pl. podmata, poématum. bus. 
G. pobmatiram, D. podmatis (ae if from po’mato-) 
So all Greck nouns in -q, -atis. 
Bacchanflia, -ium (-idrum), -ibus, feast of Bacchus. 
So several other names of feasts in -ig. 


80. 1V. PECULIARITIES. 
Anio, G. Ani&nis, the (river) Anio. iter, itineris, n., way, ronte. 
ais, assis, m., a copper. jecur, jecoris, n., liver. 
auceps. aucupis, fowler. jecinoris. 
bids (bovs), bovis, c., ox, cow. Jtipiter (for Jov(i)piter), Jovis. 
G. Pl. boum. mel, mellis. n., honcy. 
D. Abi. bfibus. bobus. nix=(s)nig(v)s, nivis, f., snow. 
caput, capitis. n., ead. 08. ossis. n., done. 
So anceps, ancipitis, ‘wo-headed. ds, Sris, n., mouth, 
pracceps, -cipitis, headlong. pollis. pollinis, m., flour. 
caro, carnis (for carinis), f., flesh. sanguis. sanguinis, m., blood. 
G. Pl. carnium. senex, senis, odd man. 
Cerés, Cereris, Ceres. supellex, supellectilis. f., furniture. 
far, farris, n., spell. Venus, Veneris, Venus. 


fel, fellis, n., gad. 
femur, femoris, n., thigh. 
feminis. 


ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


81. The declension of the adjectives of the Third Declension 
follows the rules given for the substantives. 

Most of the adjectives of the Third Declension are vowel 
stems ini, They form the masculine and feminine alike, with 
Nominative in 8; but the nenter Nominative weakens the char- 
acteristic iintoe. (Compare mare, sea.) 


ADJECTIVES OF Two ENDINGS. 


82. Several stems in i, preceded by r (er, tr, br), form the 
Nominative masculine, not by affixing s, but by dropping the i 
and inserting e short before the r, as, stem &eri, sharp, Nom 
Masc. acer, Nom. Fem. acris. (Compare 60, 3 c.) 


The e belongs to the stem only in celer, celeris, celere, swift. 
Q* 
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Maso, and Fex. NEUTER. Maso. Pex. NEUTER 
Sinc.—N. facili-s, casy. _ facile, acer, fcri-s, § dcre. 
G. facilis, Acris, 
D. facili, deri, 
Ac. facilem, facile, acrem, acre. 
V. facilis, facile, acer, fcris,  dore. 
Abl. facili acri. 
PLur—N facilés, facili-a, § dorés, Gori-a. 
Gs facili-um, Acri-um, 
D. facili-bus, &ori-bus, 
Ac. facilés, facili-a, § dorés, icri-a. 
V. facilés, facili-a, dcrés, fcri-a 
ADI. facili-bus. dori-bus. 


83. The consonant stems have the same forms in all the 
genders, except that in the Accusative Singular, and in the 
Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, the neuter is 
distinguished from the masculine and feminine. 


M. and F. N. M. and F. N. M.andF. N. 
Sine.—N. flix, lucky, félix, priidens, wise, priidens,  vetus, od, vetus. 
G. félic-is. priident-is, voter-is, (st. vetds. 
D. félic-1, priident-1, veter-I, Sve 48.) 
Ac. félic-em, félix, prfident-em, priidens, veter-em, vetus. 
V. félix, priidens, vetus, 
AblL. félici (and -e), priidenti (and e), veter-e (or 1). 
M. and F. N. M. and F. N. M.andF. WN. 
PLun.—N. f6lic-8s, félicia, priident-8s, prfidentia, veter-és. veter-a 
G. félic-ium, priident-ium, veter-um, 
D. félic-ibus, priident-ibus, veter-ibus, 
Ac. félic-és, félicia, priident-8s, prfidentia, veter-8s, veter-a 
V. félfo-8s, félicia, priident-8s, priidentia, veter-s, veter-a 
Abl. félic-ibus, prfident-ibus, veter-ibus. 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING. 


84. Adjective stems of one ending close with 1, r, 8, or a p, 


k, or t mute. 


vigil, alert memor, mindful, pauper. poor, cicur. fame, pib&s, adult, vetus, old. 


vigil-is, memor-is, pauper-is,  cicur-is, ptiber-is, veter-is. 
Abl. 1 (@). Abl. e. Abl. @. Abl. @. 
particeps, shartng, caeleb-s, unmarried, inop-s, poor. 


caclib-is, Abl.e. 


duplex, double, 
duplic-is. 


particip-is, Abl. e. 


audax, bold ’ felix, lucky 
audac-is. fé)ic-is. 


inop-is, Abl. I (e). 


ferdx, flerce, trux, savage 
ferdc-is. truc-is. 
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dives, rich, d&ses, slothful, compos, possessed of, priidens, wise, eoncors, harmonious 
_ Givit-is,  désid-is. compot-is, prident-is, econcerd-is, 
Abl. e. AbL. e. AbL e. Abl. ¢@. 

85. OBSERVATIONS.—The adjectives of one ending, including 
the present participle, follow in part the declension of vowel 
stems : 

1. In the neuter Plural they have -ia; only vetas, old, has 
vetera. Many have no neuter. 

2 In the Ablative Singular they have 1 and e—when used as 
adjectives commonly 1; when used as substantives commonly e. ' 

The participles, as such, have e; but used as nouns or adjec- 
tives, either e or 1, with tendency to L 

3. In the Genitive Plural the consonant-stems have: -ium, 
when the characteristic is preceded by a long vowel or a con- 
sonant; -um, when the characteristic is preceded by a short 
vowel, as: 


audax, bold, priidens, wise. Samnités, Samnites 
audaicium, pridentium, Samnitium 
supplex, suppliant, dives, rich, 

supplicum, divitum or ditum. 

caelebs, unmarried, compos, possessed Of, memor, mindfru. 
caelibum, compotum, memorum. 


Exceptions occur, as : 
multiplex, manifold, multiplicium. Phoenicés, Phoenicians, Phoenicum. 
The participles have -ium; as, amans, loving, amantium. 
Used as nouns, they have sometimes -um, as: 

sapiens, @ sage, sapientum. parens, @ parent, parentum. 


4. Compound adjectives follow the declension of the word 
from which they are formed, as: 


concors, harmonious, anceps, double, quadrupés, four footed, 
concordum, ancipitum, quadrupedum. 


Even these, however, have the neuter plural commonly in -da, as, anci- 
pitia, quadrupedia. 


CoMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


86. The Degrees of comparison are: Positive, Comparative, 
and Superlative. 
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The Comparative is formed by adding to the consonant stems 
the endings -ior for the masculine and feminine, and -ius for the 
neuter. 

The Superlative is formed by adding to the consonant stems 
the endings -issimus, -a, -um. 

Vowel stems, before forming the Comparative and Superila- 
tive, drop their characteristic vowel. 


POSITIVE CoMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
M. and F. N. 
altus, -a, -um, righ, alt-ior, higher, alt-ius, alt-issimus, a, um, Aighest 
fortis, -e, brave. fort-ior, fort-ius, fort-issimus. 
fitilis. -e, useful, Otil-ior. fitil-ius, fitil-issimus. 
audax. bold, audac-ior, auddo-ius, audéc-issimus. 
pridens. wise, priident-ior, prident-ius, prident-issimus. 
M. and F. N. 
87. Sina.—N. __altior, altius. 

G. altidris, altidris. 

D. altidri, altidri. 

Ac. altidrem, altius. 

V. altior, . altius. 

Abl.  altidre and -1. altidre and -L 

PLur.—N. altidrés, altidra. 

G. altidrum, altiSrum. 

D. altidribus, altisribus. 

Ac. altidrés, altidra. 

V. altidrés, altidra. 

Abl. altidribus, altidribus. 

PECULIARITIES. 


88, 1. Adjectives in -er add the Superlative ending -rimus directly to 
the Nominative Masculine (-rimus for -simus by assimilation). 


PosiTIvE. ComMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
miser, -a, -um, wre'ched, miser-ior, miser-ius, miser-rimus. 
celer, -is,-e,  swiyt, celer-ior, celer-ius, celer-rimus. 
acer, acris, icre, s/arp, acr-ior, acr-ius, &cer-rimus. 
vetus, old, veterior, vetustior, veter-rimus. 


matfirus, ripe, sometimes ma&turrimus. 


2. Six adjectives in -ilis add -limus to the stem, after dropping 4i, tc 
form the Superlative: perhaps by assimilation. 


facilis, casy ; os hard ; similis, like; dissimilis, unlike; gracilis, slencter ; 
and humilis, /ow 


facilis, Comp. facil-ior, Sup. facil-limus (for facil-simus). 
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8 The adjectives in dicus, ficus, volus, borrow the Comparative and 
Superlative trom the participial forms in -dicens, -ficens, and -volens. 


benevolus, denevolent, Comp. benevolentior, Su; benevolentissimus. 


maledicus, scurrilous. maledicentior, maledicentissimus. 
In like manner: 
egénus, needy, egentior, egentissimus. 
prividus, far-sighted, providentior, providentissimus. 


4. Adjectives in -us, preceded by a vowel, form the Comparative and 
Superlative by means of magis and maximé, more and most : 





iddneus, ft, Comp. magis iddneus, Sup. maximé iddneus 
REMARK.—Adjectives in -quus are not included under this last rule. 
antiquus, old, Comp. antiqu-ior, Sup. antiqu-issimus. 
89g. IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 
bonus, good, melior, melius, optimus. 
malus, bad, péjor, pajus, pessimus. 
magnus, great, major, majus, maximus. 
parvus, emall, minor, minus, minimus. 
' multus, much, S. pliis (no Dat. nor Abl.), pliirimus. 
Pl. plirés, plira, G. Pl. pliirium. 
compltirés, complira and -ia. 
néquam, worthless, néquior, néquius, néquissimus. 
frtigi (indecl.) frugal, friigalior, frigdlissimus. 


REMARKs.—1. Some Comparatives and Superlatives are in use, whilst 
the corresponding Positive is either lacking or rare. 


ddterior, worse, d&terrimus. 

dcior, swifter, Scissimus. 

potior, Jeter, potissimus. 

exterior, outer, extrémus, extimus, from exterus, on (he outside, and prep. extra. 
without. 


superior, upper, suprémus, or summus, from superus, on the lop, and prep. supra, 
above. 


inferior, lower, infimus, from inferus, below, prep. infra, below. 
posterior, hinder, later, postr6mus and postumus, from posterus, coming after, and 
prep. post, after. 

2. The Positive stem of existing Comparatives is mct with only in a 
preposition or an adverb : as, ante, before ; anterior, that is before ; prope, 
near ; propior, proximus; citerior, on this side; citimus, from citra; ul- 
terior, further ; ultimus, from ultra, beyond ; interior, inner ; intimus, 
from intus, within ; prior, former ; primus, first, from prae, before. 

8. Many adjectives lack one or both of the degrees of comparison. 


Diversus, different, novus, new, falsus, untrue, meritus, deserved, have no Com- 
parative. 

Longinquus, afa7, propinquus, near, salitaris, healthful, juvenis, young (Com- 
parative jfinior), and senex, od (Comparative senior), have no superlative. 

** Youngest” and ‘oldest’ are expressc1 by minimus. maximus (na&t®). 
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ADVERBS. 


90. Adverbs are either oblique cases or mutilated forms of 
oblique cases of the corresponding adjectives. 


1. Adjectives in -us and -er form the adverb in 6 (mutilated 
Ablative). 
altus, lofty, alté. pulcher, beautiful, pulchré. miser, wretched, miseré. 


2. The adjectives of the Third Declension form their adverbs by adding 
eter to the stem; stems in -nt dropping the t, and stems in a K-mute in- 
scrting the connecting vowel i before the ending. 
fortis, brave, fortiter. ferdx, wild, ferdciter. priidens, foresceing, pridenter. 

Exceptions: 


audax, bold, audac-ter (seldom audaciter). difficilis, hard to do, difficulter and 


difficiliter. 
Bat instead of these, generally, ndn facile, vix, aegré. 


3. The Ablative of some adjectives serves as an adverb: 

titus, safe, titd; falsd, fulsely ; perpetud, ceaselessly ; continud, Jone: 
with » improvis6, unerpectedly ; prims, at first. 

consulté and consultd, purposely ; certé, at least, and certd, certainly. 

raré, thinly, and rard, seldum ; véré, en rah. and vér6, true but. 


recté, correctly, and recta, straightway ; dextera or dextrd, to the right, 
and dexteré, skillfully. 
sinistra and laevwa, to the left hand. 


4. The Accusative neuter of many adjectives is used as an 
adverb. This is true of all Comparatives. 

Multum, much ; paulum, a little ; nimium, too much ; oéterum, for the 
rest » primum, first ; postrémum, finally ; potissimum, chiefly; facile, 
easily ; dulce, sweetly ; triste, sadly ; impiine, scot-free. 





Ol. Comparison of Adve -bs. 

POSITIVE. CoMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
alté, loftily, altius. altissims. 
pulchré, beautifully, pulchrius, pulcherrimé. 

_ miser8, poorly, miserius, miserrim6. 
fortiter, bravely, fortius, fortissimé. 
audacter, boldly, audacius, audacissimé. 
tits, safely, titius, titissimé. 
facile, easily, facilius, facillim6. 
bene, well, melius, optimé. 
male, il, pojus, pessimé. 
[parvus], small, minus, ss, minimé, least. 
[magnus] great, magis, more, maxim&, moet. 
multum, much, dDliis, more, plirimum. 
cito, quickly, citius, Citissimé. 
dit, long, diiitius. diatissimé. 
saepe, often, saepius, saepissimsé. 
nfiper, recently, ’ naperrimé. 
satis, enoith, satius. better. 
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NUMERALS. 
NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


92 The Cardinal numerals are indeclinable, except: fnus, 
one, duo, two, trés, three, the hundreds beginning with ducentl, 
two hundred, and the plural milia, thousands, which forme 
miliam and milibus. 


N. duo, two, duae, duo, trés, tria. 
GQ. dudrum, duadrum, dudrum, trium. 
D. dudbus, duabus, dudbus, tribus. 
A. duds, duo, duds, duo, trés, tria. 
Ab. dudbus, duadbus, dudbus, tribus. 
Like duo is declined ambo, -ae, -o, doth. 
93. 1. CarpINAL NUMBERS. 2 ORDINAL NUMBEKs. 
1 I tinus, fina, inum primus, -a, -um (prior). 
2 II duo, duae, duo secundus (alter). 
8 Il trés, tria tertius 
4 IV quattuor quartus 
5 V quingue quintus 
6 VI sex sextus 
7 Vil septem septimus 
8 Vill octo octavus 
9 IX novem nonus 
10 X decem decimus 
11 XI undecim undecimus 
12 XII duodecim duodecimus 
18 XIII tredecim tertius decimus 
14 XIV quattuordecim quartus decimus 
15 XV quindecim quintus decimus 
16 XVI sédecim sextus decimus 
17 XVII septendecim septimus decimus 
18 XVIII duodéviginti duodévicésimus 
19 XIX undéviginti undévicésimus 
20 XX viginti vicésimus 
21 XxXI viginti iinus vicésimus primus 
22 XXII viginti duo vicésimus secundus 
23 XXIII viginti trés vicésimus tertius 
24 XXIV viginti quattuor vicésimus quartus 
25 XXV viginti quinque vicésimus quintus 
2 XXXVI viginti sex viodsimus sextus 
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SSESSER 


70 
80 
90 
100 
101 
115 
120 
121 
200 
800 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
1001 
1101 


1120 
1121 
1200 
2000 
2222 
5000 
10,000 


21,000 
100,000 


1,000,000 


NUMERALS. 

1, CARDINAL NUMERALS. 2 OrnprvaL NUMERALS. 
XXVII _—viginti septem vicdsimus septimus 
XXVIII duodétriginta duodétricésimus 
XN XIX undétriginta undétricésimus 
XXX triginta tricésimus 
XL quadridginta quadragésimus 
L quinquidginta quinquadgésimus 
LX sexiginta sexagésimus 
LXX septudginta septuagésimus 
LXXX octéginta octégésimus 
XC nondginta noéndgésimus 
C centum centésimus 
CI centum et iinus centésimus primus [mus 
CXV centum et quindecim centésimus et quintus deci- 
CXX centum et viginti centésimus vicésimus [mus 
CXXI centum et viginti tinus centésimus vicésimus pri- 
CC ducenti, -ae, -a ducentésimus 
CCC trecenti trecentésimus 
CCCC quadringenti quadringentésimus 
D (9) quingenti quingentésimus 
DC sescenti sescentésimus 
DCC septingenti septingentésimus 
DCCC octingenti octing entésimus 
DCCCC _nongentti nongentésimus 
M (CIy) mille millésimus 
MI mille et iinus ‘millésimus primus 
MCI mille centum iinus millésimus centésimus pri- 

mus 
MCXX mille centum viginti millésimus centésimus vi- 
[anus § césimus [césimus primus 
MCXXI_ mille centum viginti millésimus centésimus vi- 
MCC mille ducenti millésimus ducentésimus 
MM duo milia (millia) . bis millésimus 
bina milia 
duo milia ducentivi- bis millésimus ducentési- 
ginti duo mus vicésimus secundur 
I99 quinque milia quinquiés millésimus 
quina milia 
CCIg9 decem milia deciés millésimus 
déna milia 
tinum et viginti milia semel et viciés millésimus 
centum milia centiés millésimus 
centéna milia 


deciés centéna milia deciés centiés milldsimus 


Ge” centéna milia is often omitted after the numeral adverb deel&s = 1,000,000 


. 
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RemMARK.—D fs short for Ij, M for CIy. Adding 9 on the richt of I multiplies by 10; 
190 = 5000; Id99 = 50,000. Putting C before as often as 29 stands after multiplies the 
right hand number by 2; CID = 1000; CCIg9 = 10,000; CCC1999 = 100,000. A line 
above multiplies by 1000: V = 5000. 

94. ComPpounp NUMERALS. 

1. From 10 to 20, as in the tables, or separately: decem et trés. 

2. The numbers 18, 19, 28, 29, &c., are commonly expressed by subtrao- 
tion ; occasionally, as in English. 

8 From 20 to 100, the compound numerals stand in the same order as 
the English : twenty-one, viginti tinus; or one and twenty, nus et vigintl. 

As, 21 years old: annéds tinum et vigint! (viginti inum), inum et vi- 

ginti annos natus. 


4. From 100 on, et is inserted after the first numeral, or omitted alto- 
gether: mille et centum tinus, or mille centum tinus = 1101. 


CaRDINALS, 
21-27 vigint! finus or finus et viginti 
101. centum et finus centum finus 
120 = centum et vigint! centum vigint! 
121. centum et vigint! finus centum viginti finus 
1001 ~=— mille et finus mille finus 
1101s mille et centum finus mille centum finus 


1125 mille et centum vigintI quinque mille centum viginti quinque 
2222 duo milia et ducenti vigintiduo duo milia ducenti vigint! duo 


ORDINALS. 
13-17 = tertius decimus or decimus et tertius 
18 duodévicésimus octivus decimus 
19 undévicésimus ndnus decimus 
21. + vicdsimus primus finus et vicésimus 
22 vicdsimus secundus alter et vicésimus 
23 + vic&simus tertius tertius et vicésimus 
95. 8 DIsTRIBUTIVE NUMERALS, 
1 singuli, -ae, -a, one each. 14 quatern! dénf 
2 Dini, -ae,-a, two each. 15 quinf déni 
8 terni 16 séni déni 
4 quaterni 17 septéni déni 
& quini 18 octdni déni, duodévicéni 
6 séni 19 novéni déni, undévicéni 
7 septén! 20 vicéni 
§ octoni 21 vicéni singuli 
9 novén! 22 vicéni bini, bini et vicéni 
10 déni 28 duodétricéni 
11 undéni 29 undétriceni 
12 duodénf 80 tricéni 


18 terni déni 40 quadradgéni 
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60 quingudgénf 600 sexcéni 

60 sexdgéni 700 septingén! 

70 septudgéni 800 octingénf 

80 octdgénI 900 nongéni 

90 ndnagén1 1000 singula milia 
100 centéni 2000 bina milia 
200 ducéni 8000 trina milia 
800 trecénf 10,000 déna milia 
400 quadringénf 100,000 centéna milia 
600 quingéni 


Rewarxs.—1. The distributives are used with an exactness, which is foreign to our 
idiom, whenever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication table, But when singel 
is expressed, the cardinal may be used. 

% The distributives are used with Plfirdlia tantum: binae literae, fo cpistcs. 
But with these fini is used for one, trin{ for three: finae literae, trinae literae. 

& The poets occasionally use the distributives for cardinals. 


4. MULTIPLICATIVE NUMERALS. 


1 simplex, single, 5 quincuplex. 
2 duplex, double, 7 septemplex. 
8 triplex, triple, 10 decemplex. 
4 quadruplex, 100 centuplex. 
These answer the question, how many fold ? 
. 5. PROPORTIONAL NUMERALS. 
1 simplus, -a, -um, syle, 4 quadruplus. 
2 duplus, double, 7 septuplus. 
3 triplus, 8 octuplus. 


There answer the question, how many times as great ? 


Remark 4, Only a few forme can be proved. 


96. NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

1 semel, once, 12 duodeciés 

2 bis, twice, 13 ter deciés, tredeciés 

8 ter 14 quater deciés, quattuordeciés 
4 quater 15 quinquiés deciés, quindeciés 
§ quinquiés, quinquiens 16 sexiés deciés, sédeciés 

6 sexiés 17 septiés deciés 

7 septiés 18 duodéviciés, octiés deciés 

8 octiés 19 undéviciés, noviés deciés 

9 noviés 20 viciés 
10 deciés 21 semel et viciés, viciés et 


11 undeciés semel, viciés semel,* 


* Not semel vfoiés, bis vicl&s, etc., because that would be, once twenty times = 96 
times; twice twenty times = 40 times. 
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22 bis et vicids, vicids et 400 quadringentids 
bis, viciés bis * 500 quingentiés 

80 triciés 600 sexcentiés 

40 quadragiés 700 septingentiés 
560 quinquagiés 800 octingentiés 
60 sexagiés 900 nongentiés 

70 septudgiés 1,000 milliés 

80 octdgiés 2,000 bis millids 

90 nodnigiés 100,000 centiés milliés 
100 centiés 1,000,000 milliés millids, decids cen- 
200 ducentiés tiés milliés. 
800 trecentiés 

PRONOUNS. 


97. Pronouns designate without describing. 


REMARK.—The pronoun is not a word used iostead of a noun. The noun says too 
much, for all nouns (proper as well as common) are originally descriptive; the pronoun 
simply points out. The noun says too little, because it cannot express person, as ego, J, 
tl, thou: it cannot express local appurtenance, as hic, this (here), ille, that (there). 


98. A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
I. PrersonaL PRONOUNS OF THE First PERSON. 
SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 
| Sare.—N. ego, J, 
Q@. mel, of me, meus, -&, -um, mine or my. 
D. mihf, to, for me, Voc. (masc.), m. 
Ac. m6, mé, 


Abi. m6, Srom, with, by me. 


PLun.—N. nde, we, 
G. ndstrI, of ua, 


nostrum, . ndoster, nostra, nostrum, our or ours, 
D. ndbis, 2, for us, 
Ac. nods, us, 


AblL. ndbis, from, with, by us. 


99. Il, PxRsonaL PRONOUNS OF THE SECOND PEREON. 
SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 
Siva —N. tf, thou, 
G. tul. of thee, 
D. tibf, — to, for thee, tuus. a, um, thy or thine. 
Ac. té, thee, 
Abl. ¢é, Srom, with, by thee. 


—— 


* Not seme! viciés, bis viciés, etc., because that would be, once twenty times = % 
Himes: twice twenty times = 40 times. 
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SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 
Pivrn.—N. vis, ye Or you, 
G vestri, of you, 
vestrum, vester, vestra, vestrum, your or your's, 
D. vodbis, to, for you, 
Ac. vw6s, you, 
Abl. vdpis, from, with, by you. 


RemarxKs.—1. The forms of the Genitive Plural, ndstrum and vestrum, are teed as 
partitive genitives in reference to number. 

2. From ndster and vester and aleo from cfijus, whose? (104) are formed the Gentile 
adjectives of one ending: ndstrias, of ovr country ; vestris, of your country ; ciijais, of 
whose country? Gen. ndstratis, vestratis, ctijatis. 


III. PERsoNAL PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 


100. The personal pronoun of the third person is represented 
by the determinative in the oblique cases, with special forms for 
the reflexive. 


DETERMINATIVE, 
SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 
Sine.—N. [is, ea, id), he, she, tt, (eupplied by the genitive.) 
G. jus, of him, ete., Bjus. his, hers, is. 
Dd. ef, to, for him, 


Ac. eum, eam, id, him, her, it, 
Abl. ed, e&, 06, from, with, by him, etc. 


Prur.—N. [el, or il, eae, ea], they, 


G. edrum, eadrum, edrum, of them, edrum, efrum, edrum, tAéir, 
D. els, or ifs, to, for them, or theirs. 
Ac. es, eas, ea, them, 
Abl. eis, or ifs, Jrom, with, by them. 
REFLEXIVE. 
SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 
8xe.—N. — 
G. sul, of him, her, it(sef), suus, -a, -um, és, her(s), its 
D. sib, to, for, him(self), her(seif), (ovon). 


Ac. 88 (sés&), him(self), her(self), 
Abl. 88 (sés8), from. with, by him(self). 


PLur.—N. -- —- 
G. sul, of them(selves), snus, -a, -um, their (ovon), 
D. sibl, to, for them(selves), theirs. 


Ac. 88(s88s8), thern(selves), 
Abl. 88 (s8s8) from, with, by them(selves). 


REMARKS.—1. The enclitic -met may be added to all the forms of ego (except nds- 
trum), to all the forms of tf (except tii and vestrum), to sibi, 88, and the forms of 
snus; egomet, J myself. 

2 The enclitic -pte ia joined to the Ablative Singular of the Porsessives ; it is espe. 
cially common with sud; sudpte ingenid, by his own gentus. 

8 From til are formed tfite and tiitemet. 
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101. B. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 
1. is, he, that, ete. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. is, ea, id, el, or if, eae, ea, 
G. éjus, edrum, edrum, edrum, 
D. ef, eis, or iis, 
Ac. eum, eam, id, eds, eas, ea, 


AbL. e, ea, ed. eis, or fis. 


2. Idem, the same. 


SIN@ULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Idem, eadem, idem, eidem,or iidem, eaedem, eadem, 
G. djusdem, edrundem, eadrundem, edrundem 
D. eidem, eisdem, or iisdem, 
Ac. eundem, eandem,idem, edsdem, eisdem, eadem, 
Abl.eddem, eadem, eddem. eisdem, or iisdem. 

3. ipse, he, self. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
N. ipse, ipsa, ipsum, ipat, ipsae, ipsa, 
G.  ipstus, ipsdrum, ipsarum, ipsdrum, 
D.  ipst, ipsis, 


Ac. ipsum, ipsam, ipsum, ipsds, ipsas, ipsa, 
AblL. ipsé, ipsa, ipsd. _ ipsis. 


102. ©. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
I. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN FOR THE FIRST PERSON 
hic, this. 
Since. N. hic, haec, hdc, Pu. N. hi, hae, _haec, these 

G. hijus, hérum, harum, hdrum, 
D.  huie, his, 
Ac. hune, hano, hide, hds, has, haec, 
Abl. hdc, _ hie, hdc. his. 


11 DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN FOR THE SECOND PERSON 


iste, that. 

Sixne.N iste,  ista, istud, Pu. N. isti, istae, ista, 
G.  istius, istdrum, istarum, ist6rum, 
D. istt, istis, 
Ac, istum, istam, _ istud, istés, istas, ista, 


Abl istd, istd, = istd. istis. 
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II. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN FOR THE THIRD PERSON. 
Binge. N. ile,  illa, illud, PLN, illt, illae, illa, 


G. illtus, illdrum, illdrum, ill6rum, 
D. ill, illis, 

Ac, illum, illam,_illud, ills, illas,  illa, 
Abl. illd, = ila, illd. illis. 


Remanks.—1, H¥o: the forms in -c arise from the enclitic-¢e. So hice, hunce, are 
found in older Latin ; and -oi in the interrogative form with n@, hicinef Thie -oe is 
sometimes appended io the other forms: hfijusce, hdsce. 

2. Iste and Ile have, like hYe, forms in -o, but only in Nom. Ace, Abl. 


istic, istaec, istdo or istfic, 
istunc, istanc, istdc or istilc. 
istdo, istic, - istdeo, So illfe, il15e, ete. 
103. D. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
qui, who. , 
Sina. N. qui, quae, quod, Pi. N. qui, quae, quae, 
G. ciijus, quérum, qudrum, qudrum, 
D, cui, quibus, 
Ac. quem, quam, quod, qués, quéas, quae, 
Abl. qué, qua, quo. quibus. 


Remarks.—Queis, quis, is aleo foand as a Plural Dat. Abl. The form quJ is used as 
the Abl. Sing. qud, qua, qué, chiefly with -cum; quicum for qudcum, with whom. 
Qul, interrogativc, means how ? 


~ General Relatives are : 


Substantive. quisquis, whoever, quidquid, whatever. 
Adjective. quiqul, quaequae, quodquod, i whosoever. 
quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, whichever 
104, E. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Substantive. quis? who? quid ? what? 
Adjective. qui ? quae ? quod? which? 
Subst.and Adj, uter ? utra ? utrum? who, which of twof 
Sina. N. quis? quid? who? what? POsskssIvE. 
G. ciijus? eohose ? Ciijus, ciija, cijum, whose? 
D. cul? to, for whom? (rare). 
Ac. quem? quid? whom? what? 
Abl. qué? from, with, by whom or what? 


REMARK.—The plural of the substantive interrogative pronoun and both nnmbers of 
the adjective interrogative pronoun coincide with the forms of the relative qui, quae 
quod, who, which. 

STRENGTHENED INTERROGATIVES. 
Substantive. quisnam? who pray? quidnam? what pray? 
Adjective, quinam ? quaenam? quodnam? which pray 
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105. FB. INDEFINTPE PRONOUNS. 


1, Substantive. aliquis, aliqua, aliquid, eee some oné or 
quis, qua, quid, other, 
idjective. aliqui, aliquae (or aliqua*), aliquod, 
qu, quae (orqua*), — quod, 
. quidam, quaedam, quiddam (and quoddam), a certain, certain one. 
quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam (and quodpiam), some one, some. 
. quisquam, —————-, quidquam, any one (at all). No plural. 
. quivis, quaevis, quidvis (and quodvis), pane one you please, 
quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet (and quodlibet), you like. 
6. quisque, quaeque, quidque and quodque, each one. 
finusquisque, inaquaeque, inumquidque and fnumquodque, cach 
one severally. 


t 89ME, ANY. 


CH um G 16 


The distinction between the substantive and adjective form is observed 
rigorously only in the neuter. 

REMARK.—Quisquam is seldom used as an adjective, except with designations of per- 
sous; scriptor quisquam, wry writer (at ali), Gallus quisquam, any Gawi (at all). 
The corresponding adjective is ullus. 

ullus, -a, -um, any ; nullus, -a, -um, no one, not one. The corresponding 
substantives are némo (76), and nihil, which forms nihill and nihild 
(Abl.) only in certain combinations. 

nonnullus, -a, -um, some, many a. 

alius, -a, -ud, another ; alter, -era, -erum, the other, one (of two); neuter, 
neutra, neutrum, neither of two. 

alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other of the two. Gen 
alterutrius. 

(or alter uter, altera utra, alterum utrum. Gen. alterius utrius.) 
uterque, utraque, utrumque, each of two, either. ambo, -ae, -0, both. 


rvis, utr t 
oo eercallog evinces tae t snhichever you please of the two. 


uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, 
CORRELATIVES. 
106. I. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 
INTERROGATIVES. DEMONSTRATIVES. RELATIVES, 
qus? who? is, that, qui, who. 
qualis? ofwhatkind?talis, such (of that qualis, as (of which kind) 
| kind), 

quantus? how much? tantus, so much, quantus, as much, 
quot? § howmany? tot, 9s many. quot, as many. 


Se, cee ee NS A ov} Se 


* im neuter plural, aliquae or aliqua, quae or qua. 


48 COMPOUND RELATIVES. 


107. IL CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 
1, Pronominal adverbs of place. 


abi? where? ivf, there, ubl, where. 
qui? where? which hic, hic, here, thisway, qua, where, which way, 
way? 


istic, ist&c, there, that way, 
illic, illdc, there, yonder way. 
ande ? whence? inde, thence, unde, whenee. 
hinec, hence. 
istino, thence. 
illinc, thence, from yonder. 


qud? whither? 3, thither. qué, whither. 
hiic, hither. 
istiic, thither. 
illiic, thither, yonder. 
2. Pronominal adverbs of fime. 
quandd? when? tum, then, quand5, 
tunc, at that time, quum. 
nunc, now. 
quotiés? how often? totiés, 8o often. quotiés, as often aa. 
3. Pronominal adverbs of manner. 
quémodo? qui? how ? ita, sic, so, thus, ut, util, as. 
quam? how much? tam, 80 much, quam, as. 


108. III. COMPOUNDS OF THE RELATIVE FORMS. 


1. The relative pronouns become indefinite by prefixing ali-: 

aliquantus, somewhat great; aliquot, several, some ; alioubi, somewhere , 
alicunde, from somewhere ; aliquandé, at some time. 

2. The simple relatives become wutversal by doubling them- 
eelves, or by suflixing -cunque (cumque): 

quantuscunque, however great ; qualiscunque, of whatever kind ; quot- 
quot, however many; ubicunque, wheresoever ; quanddcunque, tohenever ; 
quotiéscunque, however often » utut, in whatever way; utcunque, howso- 
ever ; quamquam, hozever, although. 

3. Many of the relatives are further compounded with -vis or 
-libet : 

quantuslibet, quantusvis, as great as you please ; ubivis, where you will ; 
quamvis, as you please, thouch. 
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THE VERB. 


109. The Inflection given to the verbal stem is called Con- 
jugation, and expresses: 


1. Person and Number; 
2. Voice—Active or Passive ; 
3. ‘Tense—Present, Imperfect, Future, 
Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect; 
4. Mood—Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 


110. These forms belong to the Finite Verb. Outside of the 
Finite Verb, and akin to the noun, are the verbal forms called 


Infinitive, Supine, Participle, Gerund. 
111. The Inflection of the Verb is effected by means of— 


1. Personal endings. 2. Connecting Vowels. 3. Tense- 
signs. | 

1. The personal endings are pronominal forms, which serve 
to indicate not only person, but also number and voice. 

2. The connecting vowels sre commonly and conveniently 
treated as mere connectives, though they originally served to 
form the stems. 

3. The tense-signs occur only in the compound tenses (weak 
tenses). 


So in am4-b-a-m, J loved, b is the tense-sign, a the connecting vowel, 
m the personal ending (akin to mé, me), 1st P. Singular Active. 


The compound or weak tenses are : 


The Imperfect, Active and Passive. The Perfect in vi (ui) and si. 
The Pluperfect Active. The Futures in -bo, -bor. 
The Future Perfect. The Perfect and Pluperf. Subj. 


REMARKS.—1. The tense-signs are themselves auxiliary verbs, as : -r(am) for -s(am) 
from (e)s-(se); V(i), u(I) from fu(f) ; sf from (e)s (se) ; b(am) -b(o) from fu-(am), fu(o). 

2. No adequate uniform translation can be given to all the moods and tenses. Espe- 
cially is this true of the subjunctive. See Syntax, 


Several parts of the verb are formed with the verb sum, J am. 
8 
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THE VERB SUM. 


112. THE VERB sum, J am (stem es-). 
INDICATIVE. . SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Srine.—1, sum, I am, sim, I be, 
2. @6, thou art, sis, thou be, 
8. est, he, she, tt 4s, sit, he, she, tt be. 
PLUR.—1. sumus, we are, simus, we be, 
2. estis, you are, sitis, you be, 
3. sunt, they are, sint, they be. 
IMPERFECT. 
Sina.—1. eram, J was, essem, I were (forem), 
2, eras, thou wast, essés, thou wert (forés), 
3. erat, he was, esset, he were (foret). 
PLUR.—1. erdmus, we were, essémus, 106 were, 
2, eratis, you were, essé6tis, you were, 
38. erant, they were, essent, they were (foren 
FUTURE. 
Sine.—1. erd, I shall be, 
2. eris, thou wilt be, 
3. erit, he will be, 
PLur.—1. erimus, we shall be, 
2. eritis, you will be, 
3. erunt, they will be. 
PERFECT. 
8ine.—1. ful, Ihave been, Iwas, fuerim, Ihave, may have, been, 
2. fuistl, thou hast been, thou fueris, thou have, mayest have, 
wast, been, 
3. fuit, he has been, he was, fuerit, he have, may have, been. 
PLuR.—1. fuimus, we have been, we fuerimus, we have, may have, been, 
were, 
2. fuistis, you have been, you fueritis, you have, may have, been, 
were, 
8. fuérunt, they have been, they fuerint, they have, may have, decn. 
were, 
PLUPERFECT. 
Sine.—1. fueram, J had been, fuissem, I had, might have, been, 
2. fueras, thou hadst been, fuissds, thou hadst, mightst have, 
been, 
3. fuerat, he had been, fuisset, he had, might have, been. 
Piur.—1. fuerdmus,we had been, fuissémus, we had, might have, been, 
2. fueratis, you had been, fuissétis, you had, might have, been, 
3. fuerant, they had been, fuissent,  thcy had, might have, been. 


COMPOUNDS OF SUM. a1 


INDICATIVE. 
Furure Pkrrcor. 
Sine.—1. fuerd, J shall have been, 


2. fueris, thou wilt have been, 
8. fuerit, he will have been, 


PLuR.—1. fuerimus, we shall have been, 
2. fueritis, you will have been, 
8. fuerint, they will have been. 


IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

SING. 

1.—-, Z Pres. esse, to be, 

2. es, be thou, estd, thou shalt be, Penr fuisse, to have been, 

8. estd, he shall be. Fur. futirum (-am, -um), esse 
PLUR. (fore), to be about to be. 

1. —, 

2. este, be ye,  estdte, you shall be, PARTICIPLE. 

8. suntd, they shall be. Fur. futirus, -a, -um, about lo be. 

113. CoMPOUNDS OF sum, J am. 

ab-sum, Jamaway, absent, Perf. ob-sum, J am against, I hurt 

(abful) aful. Perf. obful or offul. 
ad-sum, Jam present. Perf. afful. prae-sum, Jam over, Isuperintend. 
dé-sum, Jam wanting. pré-sum, Jam for, I profit. 
in-esum, Jamin — sub-sum, Jamunder. No Perf. 

' inter-sum, J am between. super-sum, / am, or remain, over. 


RemMARK.— Only absum and praesum form present participles: absens, absent, and 
pracsens, present. 


Prisum, J profit. 
114. In the forms of prdsum, préd- is used before vowels. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT, pré-sum, prdd-es, prdd-est, prd-sim, 
’ pré-sumus, prdd-estis, prd-sunt, _ 

IMPERFECT, prdd-eram, prdd-essem, 
Future, prod-ero, 
PERFECT, pro6-ful, pr6-fuerim, 
PLUPERFECT, pr6-fueram, pr6-fuissem. 
Vor. Perr., prd-fuerd, 


INFINITIVE. pres. préd-esse; Perr. pr6-fuisse 


62 THE VERB POSSUM. 


Possum, J am able, I can. 


115. Possum is compounded of pot (potis, pote) and sum; t 
becomes s before s. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Srnea.—1. pos-sum, J am able, can, pos-sim, I be able. 
2, pot-es, pos-sis, 
3. pot-est, pos-sit. 
PLuR.—1. pos-sumus, pos-simus, 
2 pot-estis, pos-sitis, 
8. pos-sunt, pos-sint. 
IMPERFECT. 
Sive.—1. pot-eram, [was able, pos-sem, I were, might be, able 
could, 
2. pot-eras, pos-sés, 
3. pot-erat, pos-set. 
PLuR.—1. pot-eramus, pos-sémuas, 
2. pot-eratis, pos-sétis, 
3. pot-erant, pos-sent. 
FUTURE. 
Sine.—1. pot-erd, J shall de able. 
2. pot-eris, 
8. pot-erit. 
PLUR.—1. pot-erimus, 
2. pot-eritis, 
8. pot-erunt. 
ParPect. 
Srna.—1. pot-ul, J have been abie, pot-uerim, J have, may have, been 
able, 
2. pot-uistt, pot-ueris, 
8. pot-uit, pot-uerit. 
PLur.—1. pot-uimus, pot-uertmus, 
2. pot-uistis, - pot-ueritis, 


8. pot-uérunt, pot-uerint. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNOTIVE. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Stina. —1. pot-ueram, I had been pot-uissem, J had, might have, 
able, been able, 
2. pot-uerds, pot-uissés, 
8. pot-uerat, pot-uisset. 
PLUR.—1. pot-uerdmus, pot-uissémus, 
2. pot-ueratis, pot-uissétis, 
8. pot-uerant, pot-uissent. 
Future PERFECT. 
Sing.—1. pot-uerd, I shall have been able, 
2. pot-ueris, 
8. pot-uerit. 
PLUR.—1. pot-uerimus, 
2. pot-ueritis, 
3. pot-uerint. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. Posse, to be able. Perf. Potuisse, to have been abla 


SYSTEMS OF CONJUGATION. 


116. There are two Systems of Conjugation, distinguished 
by the stem-characteristic, viz., the Vowel Conjugation and the 
Consonant Conjugation. 

11'7. Vowel verbal stems end in 4, 6,1 (First, Second, and 
Fourth Conjugations). 

Consonant verbal stems end in one of the consonants (Third 
Conjugation). 

Stems in u follow the Consonant Conjugation. 


118. THE Stem-ForRMs, 
PRES. IND. PRES. INFIN. PERF. IND. SUPINE. 
I. am, ami-re, ama-vi, ama-tum, = to love. 
II. déle-6, délé-re, délé-vi, délé-tum, to blot out. 
mone-&. moné-re, mon-ul, mon-i-tum, to remind 
III. em-5, | em-e-re, ém-i, em-tum, to buy. 
statu-d, statu-e-re, statu-l, statu-tum, 0 settle. 
scrib-6, scrib-e-re, scrip-si, scrip-tum, (0 write. 


IV. audi-3, audi.re, audi-vi, audi-tum. Jw hear 


54 FIEST CONJUGATION. 


119. First CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE: SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Am loving, do love, love. Be loving, may love. 
Sine.—1. am-3, ame-m, 
2. ama-s, amés, 
3. ama-t, ames-t. 
PLUR.—1. amd-mus, amé-mum, 
2. ama-tis, amé-tis, 
3. ama-nt, ame-nt. 
IMPReRFECT 


Was loving, loved. 


Sing.—1. amad-ba-m, ami-re-m, 
2. ama-ba-s, ama-ré-4, 
8. ama-ba-t, am4-re-t. 
PLUR —1. am4-ba-mus, am4-ré-mus, 
2. ama-ba-tis, ama-ré-tis, 
8 ama-ba-nt, am4-re-nt. 
FUTURE. 
Shall be loving, shall love. 
Sine.—1. ama-b-3, 
2. ama-bi-s, 
3. ama-bi-t. 
PLuR.—1. am4-bi-mus, 
2. ama-bi-tis, 
8. am4-bu-nt. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Sina.—1 tJ —') 


2. ama, love thou, ama-td, thou shalt love. 


3. ama 


PLur.—1. ——, 


-t5, he shall love. 


2. ama-te, love ye, ama-tdte, ye shall love. 
ama-ntd, they shall love, 


PARTICIPLE. 
Present. N. ama-n-s, G. ama-nt-is, loving. 
Furvre. ama-tiir-us, -a, -um, being about to leve, 


Were loving, might love. 


FIRST CONJUGATION. 


120. First CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE 
PERFECT. 
Have loved, did love. Have, may have, lover. 
Sine.—1. am4-vi, am4-ve-ri-m, 
2, ama-vi-sti, am4-ve-ri-s, 
8. ama-vi-t, ama-ve-ri-t. 
PiLor.—1. am4-vi-mus, am4-ve-ri-mus, 
2. am4-vi-stéa, am-ve-ri-tis, 
3. ama4-vS-runt, am4-ve-ri-nt. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had loved. Tad, might have, loved, 


fiauc.—1. ama-ve-ra-m, 
2. ama-ve-ra-s, 
3. amd-ve-ra-t, 


PLuR.—1. amf-ve-rd-mus, 
2. ama-ve-ra-tis, 
3. ama-ve-ra-nt, 


Shall have loved. 
Sina.—1. ami-ve-r-3, 

2. ama-ve-ri-s, 

3. am4-ve-ri-t. 


am4-ve-ri-mus, 
2. ama-ve-ri-tis, 
3. am4-ve-ri-nt. 


Pres. amai-re, fo love. 


am4-vi-sse-m, 
am4-vi-ss6-s, 
am4-vi-sse-t. 
am4-vi-sss-mus, 
ama4-vi-ss6-tis, 
am4-vi-sse-nt. 


FurorEe PERFECT. 


INFINITIVE. 


Perr. am4a-vi-sse, to have loved. 
Fur. am4a-tir-um, -am, -um, esse, to be about to love. 


GERUND. 


N. [ama-re], loving. 
G. ama-nd-t, of loving. 
D. ama-nd.-é, to loving. 


Ac. [am4-re], (ad) ama-nd-um, loving, tolove. 1. ama-tum, fo love. 


AbL. ‘ama-nd-é, by loving. 


SUPINE. 
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2, ama-ti, to love, in the loving. 


56 FIRST CONJUGATION. 


121. First ConvvUGATION. 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT. 
Am vwoved. Be, may be, loved. 
Sine.—1. amor, ame-r, 
2. ama-ris, amé-ris, 
3. ama-tur, am é-tur. 
PLUR—1, ama-mur, amé-mur, 
2. ama-minfi, am é-mini, 
3. ama-ntur, ame-ntur. 
Larrrrecr. 
Was loved. Were, might be, loved. 
Srve.—1. ama-ba-r, am4-re-r, 
2. ama-ba-ris, am4-ré-ris, 
3. ama-ba-tur, ama-ré-tur. 
Pr.uR.—1. am4-ba-mur, ama-ré-mur, 
2. ama-ba-minf, am4-ré-minf, 
3. ama-ba-ntur. amda-re-ntur. 
FurouRs. 
Shall be loved. 


Sm6.—1. am4-bo-r, 
2. ama-be-ris, 
3. ama-bi-tur. 
PLuR.—1. ama-bi-mur, 
2, ama-bi-mini, 
3. ama-bu-ntur. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Sine.—1. ——, 
2. ama-re, be thou loved, ama-tor, thow shalt be loved, 
3. ama-tor, he shall be loved. 
PLuR.—1. ——, 
2. amd-mini, de ye loved. 
8 ama-ntor, they shall be loved. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. ama-ri, to be loved. 
PERF. ama-t-um, -am, -um, esse, fo have been loved. 
For. amda-tum iri, to be about to be loved. 


F.P. ama-t-um, -am, -um, fore. 


FIRST CONJUGATION. 


122. First CONJUGATION. 
. PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. 
Have been loved. Have, may have, been loved. 
Srse.—1. amd-t-us, -a, -um, s-u-m, ami4-t-us, -a, -um, s-i-m, 
2. es, s-I-8, 
3. es-t, s-i t. 


PLUR.—1. am&-t-I, -ae, -a, s-u-mus, amd-ti, -ae, -a, s-I-mus, 
2 


. es-tis, s-I-tis, 
& s-u-nt, s-i-nt. 
PLUPERFECT. 
° Had been loved. Had, might have, been loved. 
Sirne.—1. am4-t-us, -a, -um, er-a-m, am4-t-us, -a, -um, es-se-m, 
2. er-d-s, €8-86-8, 
8. er-a-t, es-se-t. 


PLuR.—1. ami-t-l, -ae, -a, er-d-mus, am4-t-I, -ae, -a, | es-86-mus, 
2. er-a-tis, es-s6-tis, 


8. er-a-nt, es-se-nt. 


FuTrurRs PERFECT. 


Shall have been loved. 
Sing.—1. ami-t-us, -a, -um, er-d, 
2. er-i-s, 
3. er-i-t, 


Pi.0R.—1, ama-t-I, -ae,-a,  er-i-mus, 


2. er-i-tis, 
8. er-u-nt. 
PARTICIPLE. 


Prrrect. ama-t-us, -a, -um, loved. 
@ununpivs. ama-nd-us, -a, -um, (976) to be loved. 
3% 
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58 SECOND CONJUGATION. 


Shali destroy. 


Sine.—1. délé-b-8, 


2. délé-bi-s, 
8. délé-bi-t. 


PLuR.—1. délé-bi-mus, 


2. délé-bi-tis, 
8. délé-bu-nt. 


123. SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Destroy (blot out). Be destroying, may destroy, 
Sina.—1. déle5, déle-a-m, 
2. délé-s, déle-i-s, 
8. déle-t, déle-a-t. 
PLpR.—1. délé-mus, déle-d-mus, 
2, délé-tis, déle-a-tis, 
8. déle-nt, déle-a-nt. 
IMPERFECT. 
Was destroying. Were destroying, might destroy. 
Sixe.—1. délé-ba-m, délé-re-m, 
2, délé-ba-a, délé-ré-s, 
3. délé-ba-t, délé-re-t. 
PLUR.—1. d61é-ba-mus. délé-ré-mus, 
2. délé-ba4-tis. d6lé-r6é-tis, 
8. délé-ba-nt, délé-re-nt. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Srve.—1. ——, 


2. délé, destroy thou, 


Piour.—1. —-, 
2. délé-te, destroy ye, 


da1s-t8, thou shalt destroy. 
dé15-t5, he shall destroy. 


dé1é-tdte, ye shall destroy. 
déle-ntd, they shall destroy. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pursent. N, déle-n-s; G. dele-nt-is, destroying. 
Foruss. d616-tir-us, -a, -um, about to destroy. 
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124 SECOND CONJUGATION. 
| ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. e 
Have destroyed, destroyed. Have, may have, destroyed. 
Smrne.—1. délé-vi, délé-ve-ri-m, 
2. délé-vi-sti, dé1é-ve-ri-s, 
8. délé-vi-t, délé-ve-ri-t. 
Piun.—1. délé-vi-mus, délé-ve-r¥-mus, 
2. déld-vi-stis, délé-ve-ri-tis 
8. délé-vé-runt, d6lé-ve-ri-nt. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had destroyed. Had, might have, destroyed. 
Sine.—1. délé-ve-ra-m, délé-vi-sse-m, 
2. délé-ve-ra-s, délé-vi-ssé-s, 
3. délé-ve-rat, délé-vi-sse-t. 
Piun.—1. délé-ve-ra-mus, _ d61é6-vi-ssé-mus, 
2. délé-ve-ra-tis, délé-vi-ss6-tis, 
8. délé-ve-ra-nt, d616-vi-sse-nt, 


Future PERFECT. 
Shall have destroyed. 
Sine.—1. délé-ve-r, 
2. délé-ve-ri-s, 
8. délé-ve-ri-t. 


PLuR.—1. délé-ve-ri-mus, 
2. délé-ve-ri-tis, 
8. délé-ve-ri-nt. 
INFINITIVE. 
Present. délé-re, fo destroy. 
Perrror. d616-vi-sse, to have destroyed. 
Future. dé1é-tiir-um, -am, -um, esse, fo be about to destroy. 


GERUND. SUPINE. 
N. [délé-re], destroying, to destroy. 
G  déle-nd-i, of destroying. 
DP. délend-d, to, for destroying. 
Ac. [délé-re] (ad) déle-nd-um, destroying, 1. délé-tum, fo destroy. 
lo destroy, 
Abl. déle-nd-3, dy destroying, 2. délé tii, to destroy, in the 
destroying. 
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126. SECOND CoNJUGATIO), 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
r PREAENT. 
Am destroyed. Be, may be, destroyed. 
Sine.—1. déle-o-r, déle-a-r, 
2. délé-ris, déle-d-ris, 
8. délé-tur, déle-d-tur. 
PLuR.—1. délé-mur, déle-4-mur, 
2. délé-mini, déle-a-minJ 
3. déle-ntur, déle-a-ntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
Was destroyed. Were destroyed. 
Sine.—1. délé-ba-r, délé-re-r, 
2. délé-bi-ris, délé-ré-ris, 
5. délé-ba-tur, délé-r6-tur. 
PiuR.—1. délé-ba-mur, délé-ré-mur, 
2. délé-ba-mini, dé16-ré-minl, 
8. delé-ba-ntur, délé-re-ntar. 
Fururs. 
Shall be destroyed. 
Sina.—1. délé-bo-r, 
2. délé-be-ris, 
3. délé-bi-tur. 


PLUk.—1. dé16-bi-mur, 
2. délé-bi-minf, 
8. délé-bu-ntur. 


IMPERATIVE 
8inc.—1. ——, 
2, délé-re, be thou destroyed. délé-tor, thou shalt be destroyed. 
3. délé-tor, he shall be destroyed. 


PLUR.--1. ——, 
2. délé-minf, be ye destroyed, 
8. déle-ntor, they shall be destroyed 
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126. SEconND CONJUGATION. 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. 


Lave been destroyed, was destroyed. Have, may have, been destroyed 
Sine.—1. délé+t-us, -a, -um, s-u-m, délé-t-us, -a, -um, s-i-m, 
2. 


es, sis, 
3. es-t, s-i-t. 
PLUR.—1, délé-t-l, -ae, -a, “su-mus, délé-ti, -ae, -a, s-i-mus, 
2. es-tis, s-I-tis, 
8 s-u-nt, s-i-nt. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had been destroyed. Had, might have, been destroyed. 
Sine.—1. délé-t-us, -a, -um, er-am, délé-t-us, -a, -um, es-se-m, 
2. er-4-8, @8-86-8, 
8, er-a-t, es-se-t. 


PLUR.—1. dél6-t-1, -ae, -a, er-d-mus, délé-ti, -ae, -a, es-sé-mus, 
2. er-d-tis, es 86-tis, 


3. er-a-nt, es-ge-nt 


ForTrurs PERFEo?®. 


Shall have been destroyed. 

Sine.—1. délé-t-us, -a, -um, er-, 

2. er-i-s, 

3. er-i-t, 
PLur.—1. délé-ti, -ae,-a, _—er-i-mus, 

2. . er-i-tis, 

8. er-u-nt. 

INFINITIVE. 


Pres. dé16-ri, to be destroyed. 

Perr. d616-t-um, -am, -um, esse, to have been destroyed. 
For. d61é-tum irl, to be about to be destroyed. 

F.P, d6lé-t-um, -am, -um, fore. 


PARTICIPLES., 


Perrect. d618-t-us, -a, -um, destroyed. 
Grrunvive, Géle-nd-us, -a, -um, [one] to be destroyed. 
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127. SEcoND CloNJUGATION. 


- Like délére, fo destroy, are conjugated only, nére, to spin, flore, 
to weep, and the compounds of -plére, /i/i, and -olére (-oléscere) 
grow ; but aboleo, J abolish, forms abolitum. 

All other verbs of the Second Conjugation retain the char 
acteristic e in the forms of the Present Stem, and drop it in the 
rest of the verbal forms. In the Perfect, the ending vi becomes 
ul. In the Supine, the connecting vowel i is used. 


128. Five verbs of the Second Conjugation form their Su- 
pine without a connecting vowel, viz. : 


v 


cénsed, céns6re, céensul, cénsum, to think 
doced, docére, docul, doctum, to teach. 
misced, miscére, miscul, $$ mirtum(mistum),  méz. 
tened. ten6re, tenul, (tentum), to hold. 
torre, torrére, torrul. tostum, to parck. 


SYNOPSIS OF mone-o, J remind. 


129 ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRES mone-6, mone-a-m, 
Iurr, moné-ba-m, moné-re-m, 
For. moné-b-3, 
Perr, mon-ul, mon-ue-ri-m. 
Purr, mMon-ue-ra-M, mon-u-isse-m. — 


vw 
P, Pr. Mon-ue-red. 


SECOND CONJUGATIOR. 


130. Sreconp CoNnJUGATION. 
ACTIVE 
IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
moné, Pres, moné-re. 
moné-to, Perr. mon-ui-sse. 


Fur. mon-itir-um, -am, um, esse 


PARTICIPLE. Pres, Mone-n-s. For. mon-itir-us, -a, -um. 
GERUND. mone-nd-t, 
SuPINE. 1. mon-itum, 2. mon-itii. 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIYV) 
Pars, mone-o-r, mone-a-r. 
tur. moné-ba-r, moné-re-r. 
Fur. moné-bo-r, 
Perr. §mMon-it-us, -a, -um, s-u-m, mon-it-us, -a, -um, s-i-m. 
Purr. er-a-m, es-se-m. 
P. Pr er-5. 
IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
moné-re, Pras, Moné-ri. 
moné-tor. Prrr, mon-it-um, -am, -um, -es-se, 


For. mon-it-um fri. 
F. Pr. mon-it-um, -am, -um, fore. 
PARTICIPLE. Prnrect, mon-it-us, -a, -um. 
Grrunpive, Mone-nd-us, -a, -um. 
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181. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT. 
Buy, Be buying, may buy. 
Sina.—1. em-6, em-a-m, 
2. em-i-s, em-a-s, 
3. em-i-t, em.-a-t, 
PLur.—1. em-i-mus, em-d-mus, 
3. em-i-tis, em-a-tis, 
8. em-u-nt, em-a-nt. 
LarEeRFecr. 
Was buytng. Were buying, might buy. 
Sine.—1. em-5-ba-m, em-e-re-m, 
2. em-6-bi-s, em-e-ré-s, 
8. em-6-ba-t, em-e-re-t. 
PLUR.—1. em-6-ba-mus, em-e-ré-mus, 
2. em-6-ba-tis, em-e-ré-tis, 
8. em-6-ba-nt, em-e-re-nt. 
FOTURE. 
Shall be buying, shall buy 
Srva.—1. em-a-m, 
2. em-6-s, 
8. em-e-t. 
PLuR.—1. em-6-mus, 
2. em-6é-tis, 
8. em-e-nt. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Sine.—1. ——, 


2. em-e, buy thou, em i-t3, thou shalt buy. 
8. em-i-t8, je shall buy. 
Prrr —1. —-, 


2. em-i-te, buy ye, 


8. 


em-i-tdte, ye shall buy. 
em-u-ntd, they shall buy. 


PARTICIPLE. 
Presznt. N. em-e-n-s; G. em-e-nt-is, buying. 
Furore. em-tir-us, -a, -um, about to buy 
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132. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SOBJUNCTIVE. 
PRREFECT. 
Have bought, bought. Have, may hive, boughs. 
Snuie.—1. ém-I, ém-e-ri-m, 
2. 6m-i-sti, ém-e-ri-s, 
3. 6m-it, ém_-e-ri-t. 
PLur.—1. 6m-i-mus, ém-e-ri-mus, 
2. 6m-i-stia, ém-e-ri-tis, 
8. 6m-6-ru-nt, 6m-e-ri-nt. 
PLUPERFECT. 


Had bought. Had, might have, bought. 
Srne.—1. 6m-e-ra-m, ém-i-sse-m, 

2. 6m-e-ra-s, 6m-i-ss6-s, 

3. 6m-e-ra-t, 6m-i-sse-t. 


PLUR.—1. 6m-e-ra-mus, 
2. 6m-e-ra-tis, 
8. 6m-e-ra-nt, 


6m-i-ssé-mus, 
ém.-i-ssé-tis, 
ém-i-sse-nt. 


FuruRE PERFEO?. 


Shall have bought. 
Sina.—1. ém-e-r-d, 
2. Sm-e-ri-s, 
3. 6m-e-ri-t. 
PLunr.—1. ém-e-ri-mus, 
2 &m-e-ri-tis, 
3 6m-e-ri-nt. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres, €M-e-re, to buy. 
Perr, 6m-i-sse, to have bought. 
For. em-tir-um, -am, -um, esse, /o be about to buy. 
GERUND. SUPINE, 


N. [em-e-re}, to buy, buying. 
G. em-e-nd-i, of duying. 
D. em-e-nd-d, to, for buying. 
Ac. [em-e-re] (ad) em-e-ndum, /o buy. 1. em-tum, /o buy. 
Abl. em-e-nd-6, dy buying. 2. em-ti, 0 buy, in the buying. 
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188. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT. 
Am bought. Be, may be, bought. 
§rna.—1. em-o-r, em.a-r, 
‘ 2. em-e-ris, em.-a-ris, 
3. em-i-tur, em-d-tur. 
P.LuR.—1. em-i-mur, em-d-mur, 
2. em-i-minl, em-a-minf, 
8. em-u-ntur, em-a-ntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
Was bought. Were, might be, bougike. 
Sing.—1. em-é-ba-r, em-e-re-z, 
2. em-6-ba-ris, em-e-r6-ris, 
3. ean-6-ba-tur, em-e-ré-tur. 


PLUR.—1. em-é-ba-mur, 


em-e-ré-mur, 


2. em-é-ba-mint, em-e-ré-minf, 
3. em-6-ba-ntur, em-e-re-ntur. 
FUrure, 

Shall be bought. 
SING.—1. em-a-r, 

2. em-6-ris, 

8. em-6-tur. 
PLur.—1. em-é-mur, 

2. em-6-minf, 

8. em-e-ntur. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sina.—1 

2 em-ere, be thou bought, em-i-tor, thou shalt be bought 

em-i-tor he shall be bought. 

PLur.—1 


2. em-i-mini, be ye bought. 
3. em-u-ntor, they shall be bought. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 


134. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. 
Hawe been, was bought. Have, may have, been bought. 
Sine.—1. em-t-us, -a, -um, s-u-m, em-t-us, -a, -um, s-i-m, 
2. es, 8-1-8, 
3. es-t, s-i-t. 
PLuR.—1. em-t-i, -ae,-a, s-u-mus, em-t-l, -ae,-a, s-I-mus, 
2. es-tis, s-I-tis, 
8. s-w-nt, s-i-nt. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had been bought. Had, might have, been bought. 
Sinc.—1. em-t-us, -a, -um, er-a-m, em-t-us, -a, -um, es-se-m, 
2. er-a-s, €8-86-8, 
3. er-a-t, es-se-t. 
PLUR.—1. em-t-I, -ae,-a, er-diwus, em-t-l,-ae,-a, es-sd-mus, 
2. er-a-ha, on-n6-tis, 
8. er-a-nt, CRS It. 


FUTURE PERFEO?. 
Shall have been bought. 
Smva.—l. em-t-us, -a, -um, er-6, 
2 er-i-s, 
8. or-it. 
PLur.—1. em-t-l, -ae,-a, er-i-mus, 
2. er-i-tis, 


er-u-nt. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres, em-i, to be bought. 

Perr, em-t-um, -am, -um, esse, to have been bought. 
Fur, em-tum iri, to be about to be bought. 
P F, em-t-um, -am, -um, fore. 


° PARTICIPLE. 


PERFECT. em-t-us, -a, -um, bought. (em (p) tus) 
GrRunvive. em-e-nd-us, -a, -um, ty be bought. 


6? 
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135. FourtTH CoNJUGATION. 


The stems in i follow in several forms the Third Conjugation, 
and take the same connecting vowels. 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Hear. Be hearing, may hear. 
Sine.—1. audi-o, audi-a-m, 
2, audi-s, audi-f-s, 
e 38. audi-t, audi-a-t. 
PLur.—1. audi-mus, audi-f-mus, 
2. audi-tis, audi-i-tis, 
3. audi-u-nt, audi-a-nt. 
IMPERFECT. 
Was hearing. Were hearing, might hear 
Sine.—1, audi-t-ba-m, audi-re-m, 
2. audi-t-ba-s, audi-ré-s, 
8. audi-2-ba-t, audi-re-t. 
PLuR.—1. audi-2-ba-mus, audi-ré-mus, 
2, audi-t-ba-tis, audi-ré-tis, 
3. audi-2-ba-nt, audi-re-nt. 
FUTURE. 
Shall hear. 
Sive.—1. audi-a-m, 
2. audi-t-s, 
3. audi-e-t. 
PLuR.—1. audi-2-mus, 
2. audit-tis, 
3. audi-e-nt. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sine.—1. ——, 
2, audi, hear thou, audit5, thou shalt hear. 
3. audt-td, he shall hear. 
PLurn.—1. ——, 
2. audi-te, hear ye, audi-téte, ye shall hear. 
8. audi-u-ntd, they shall hear. 
PARTICIPLE. 7 


Presext, N. audi-e-n-s, G. audi-e-nt-is, hearing, 
Foururs. audi-tir-us, -a, -um, about to hear. 
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136. FourtH CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. 
Have heard, heard Have, may have, heard. 
Sore.—1. audi-vi, audi-ve-ri-m, 
2. audi-vi-sti, audi-ve-ri-4, 
3. audi-vi-t, audi-ve-ri-t. 
PLuR.—1, audi-vi-mus, audi-ve-ri-mus, 
2. audi-vi-stis, audi-ve-ri-tis, 
3. audi-v6-runt. audi-ve-rint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had heard. Had, might have, heard. 
Sivne.—1. audi-ve-ra-m, audi-vi-sse-m, 
2. audi-ve ra-s, audi-vi-ssé-s, 
8. audi-ve-ra-t, audi-vi-sse-t, 
PLUuR.—1. audi.ve-ra-mus, audi-vi-ssé-mus, 
2. audi-ve-ra-tis, audi-vi-ss6é-tis, 
3. audi-ve-ra-nt. audi-vi-sse-nt. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 
Shall have heard. 
Sine.—1. audi-ve-r-d, 
2. audi-ve-ri-s, 
3. audi-ve-ri-t, 
PLuR.—1. audi- -ve-ri-mus, 
2. audi-ve-ri-tis, 
8. audi-ve-ri-nt. 


INFINITIVE. 
Present, audi-re, to hear. 
Perrect, audi-vi-sse, to have heard. 
| Fururs. audi-tiir-um, -am, -um, esse, fo be about to hear. 


GERUND. SUPINE. 
N_ [audi-rej, hearing, to hear. 
G. = audi-e-nd-1, of hearing. 
D. __audi-e-nd_-3, to, for hearing. 
Ac, [audi-re] (ad) audi-e-nd-um, hear. 
ing, lo hear. 1. audi-tum, to hear. 
Ab). audi-e-nd-d, by hearing. 2. audi-ti, to hear, in the waring. 
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187 FourtTH CONJUGATION. 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Am heard. Be, may be, heard. 
Sine.—1 audi-o-r, audi-a-r, 
2. audi-ris, audi-a-ris, 
8. audi-tur, audi-i-tur, 
Piur.—1. audi-mur, audi-f-mur, 
2. audi-minil, audi-f-minf{, 
3. audi-u-ntur. audi-a-ntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
Was heard. Were, might be, heard, 
Sing.—1. audi-d-ba-r, audi-re-r, 
2. audi-t-ba-ris, audi-ré-ris, 
8. audi-8-ba-tur, audi-ré-tur, 
PLur.—1. audi-t-ba-mur, audi-ré-mur, 
2. audi-t-ba-minl, audi-ré-minf, 
8. audi-d-ba-ntur. audi-re-ntur. 
| FUTURE. 
Shall be heard. 
Sine.—1. audi-a-r, 
2. audi-é-ris, 
3. audi-2-tur, 
PLur —1, audi-t-mur, 
2, audi-2-minf, 
8. audi-e-ntur. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Bing. --1 —— 
2. audi-re, be thou heard, audi-tor, thou shalt be heard, 
8. audi-tor, he shall be heard. 


PLor.—1. —., 
2. audi-min!, be ye heard. 
3. audi-u-ntor, they shall be heard. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


188 FourTH CoNJUGATION. 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE 
PERFECT. 


Have been heard, was heard. Hare, may have, been heard, 
Sixe.—1. audi-t-us,-a,-um,s-u-m, §audi-t-us, -a, -um, s-i-m, 


2. es, s-I-s, 

3. es-t, s-i-t, 
PLUR.—1. audi-tl, -ae,-a, s-u-mus, audi-ti,-ae,-a, s-I-mus, 

2. es-tis, s-I-tis, 

8. s-u-nt. s-i-nt. 

PLUPERFECT. 
Had been heard. Had, might have, been heard. 

Srve.—1. audi-t-us, -a,-um, er-a-m, audi-tu-s, -a, -um, es-se-m, 

2 er-a-8, ©8-86-8, 

3. er-a-t, es-se-t, 


PLur.—1. audi-t-l, -ae,-a, er-d-mus, audi-ti,-ae,-a, es-sé-mus, 
2 er-a-tis, es-86-tis, 


8. er-a-nt. es-se-nt. 


Future PERFECT. 


Shall have been heard. 

Sine.—1. audi-t-us, -a, -um, er-d, 

2. er-i-s, 

8. er-i-t, 
PLuR.—1. audi-t-1, -ae, -a, er-i-mus, 

2. er-i-tis, 

8. er-u-nt. 

INFINITIVE. 


Present, audi-ri, to be heard. 

Pearecr. audi-t-um, -am, um, esse, to have been heard. 
Forure. audi-tum irl, to be about to be heard. 

F. P. audi-t-um, -am, -um, fore. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Perrecr, audi-t-us, -a, -um, jeard, 
QGrrunpive. audi-e-nd-us, -a, -um, [one] to be heard. 


val 
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APPENDIX TO THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 


189. Several verbs of the Third Conjugation in the Present. 
stem add i to the stem. Thisiis dropped when it would come 
before 6 or I, except before et; as, cap-it, cap-eret, but capi-et. 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Take. Be taking. 
Sina.--1. capi-d, capi-a-m, 
2. cap-i-s, capi-a-s, 
3. cap-i-t, capi-a-t, 
PLuR.—1. cap-i-mus, capi-d-mus, 
2. cap-i-tis, capi-a-tis, 
8. capi-u-nt. capi-a-nt. 
IMPERFECT. 
Was taking. Were taking. 
Sina.—1. capi 6-ba-m, cap-e-re-m, 
2. capi-6-ba-s, cap-e-ré-8, 
3. capi-6-ba-t, cap-e-re-t, 
PLur.—1. capi-6-ba-musz, cap-e-ré-mus, 
2. capi-6-ba-tis, cap-e-ré-tis, 
3. capi-6-ba-nt. cap-e-re-nt. 
FUTURE. 
Shall take. 
Srne.—1. capi-a-m, 
2. capi-é6 8, 
3. Capi-e-t, 
PLur.—1. capi-é6-mus, 
2. capi-6-tis, 
3. capi-e-nt. 
IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
Sina.—2. cap-e, take thou, Pres, Cap-e-re, 
cap-i-té, to take. 
8. cap-i-ts, 
PARTICIPLE. 
PiLuR.—2. cap-i-te, take ye, Pres, Capi-e-n-s, 
cap-i-tote, taking. 
8 capi-u-nté. 
GERUND. 


G capi-e-ud-I, 


of taking. 
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140 PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Am taken. Be, may be, taken, 
Sina.— 1, capi-o-r, capi-a-r, 
2. cap-e-ris, capi-a-ris, 
3. cap-i-tur, capi-d-tur, 
PLur.—1. cap-i-mur, capi-d-mur, 
2. cap-i-minf, capi-4-minf, 
3. capi-u-ntur. capi-a-ntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
Was taken, Were, might be, taken, 
Sine.—1. capi-6-ba-r, Cap-e-re-r, . 
2. capi-6-ba-ris, cap-e-ré-ris, 
3. capi-6-ba-tur, cap-e-ré-tur, 
PLun.—1. capi-6-ba-mur, cap-e-ré-mur, 
2. capi-6-ba-min{, cap-e-ré-min!, 
8. capi-é-ba-ntur. cap-e-re-ntur. 
FUTURE. 
Shall be taken, 
Sinc.—1. capi-a-r, 
2. capi-6-ris, 


3. capi-6-tur, 
PLur.—1. capi-d-mur, 


2, capi-6-minI, 
8. capi-e-ntur. 


IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 


Srva.—?. cap-e-re, Pres, Cap-l, 
be thou taken, to be taken. 
cap-i-tor, 
thou shalt be taken, 
8. cap-i-tor, 
he shall be taken, 


PLuR.—2. cap-i-minf, 
be ye taken, ye shall be taken, GERUNDIVE. 
3. Capi-u-ntor, capi-e-nd-us, -a, um, 
they shall be taken. [one] to be taken- 
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141. DEPONENT OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Exhort. Be exhorting, may exhort. 
Sina.--1, horto-r, horte-r, 
2. hortd-ris, horté-ris, 
8. horta-tur, horté-tur, 
PLur.—1. hortd-mur, horté-mur, 
2. hortd-mint, horté-min!I, 
3. horta-ntur. horté-ntur. 
IurERrreEct. 
Was exhorting. Were exhorting, might exhort. 
Soxc.—1. horta-ba-r, horta-re-r, 
2. horta-ba-ris, horta-ré-ris, 
8. horta-ba-tur, horta-r6-tur, 
PLuR.—1. horta-ba-mur, horta-r6é-mur, 
2. horta-ba-minI, horta-ré-mini, 
3. hort&-ba-ntur. hortd-re-ntur. 
FUTURE. 
Shall exhort, 
SrxnG.—1. horta-bo-r, 
2. horta-be-ris, 
3. horta-bi-tur, 


PLuR.—1. horta-bi-mur, 
2. horta-bi-mini, 
3. hortad-bu-ntur. 


IMPERATIVE. ACTIVE FORMS. 
Sinve.—2. hort4-re, PART. pres, herta-n-s, 
exhort thou, exhorting, 
horta-tor, For. horta-tiir-us, -a, -um, 
thou shalt exhort, about to exhort. 
8. hortd-tor, INF. Fur. hortd-tiir-um, -am, -um, esse, 
he shall exhort, to be about to exhort. 


Prur.—2. hort4-minl, 
exhort ye, ye shall exhort, PASSIVE IN MEANING. 
B. horta-ntor, GERUNDIVE, horta-nd-us, -a, -um, 
they shall exhort. fone] to be exhorted, 
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142. #$DEPONENT OF THE First CONJUGATION. 


INDICATIVE. | SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERPECT. 
Have exhorted, exhorted. Have, may have, exhorted. 
Sive.—1. hortd-t-us, -a, .um, s-a-m, hortd-t-us, -a,-um, si-m, , 
2. PH % 8, s-I-s, 
8. , 3 es-t, s-i-t, 
PLun.—1. hortd-t-l, -ae,-a, s-u-mus, hortd-t-l,-ae,-a, ¢-I-mus, 
2. es-tis, a-Ltis, 
8. s-u-nt. s-i-nt. 
PLOPERFECT. 
Had exhorted. Had, might have, exhorted. 
Sixe.—1. horta-t-us, -a, -um, er-a-m, hortd-t-us, -a, -um, es-se-m, 
2. er-a-s, es-56-8, 
3. _ er-a-t, es-se-t, 
PLurR.—1, hortd-t-l, -ae,-a, er-d-mus, hortd-ti,-ae,-a, es-s8-mus, 
2. | er--tis, ea-26-tis, 
8. - er-a-nt. 6n-be-nt. 
FUTURE PERPEC?. 
Shall have exhorted. 
S1xe.—1. hortd-t-us, -a, -um, er 5, 
2. er-i-a, 
3. er-i-t, 
Pivur.—1. hortd-t-], -ae,-a, er-i-mus, 
2. er-i-tis, 
3. er-u-nt. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE, 
Pres, hortd-ri, Prrrxcr. hortdtus, -a, -um, 
to exhort. having exhorted. 
Perr. hort4-t-um, -am, -um, esse, 
to have exhorted. 
¥. Pp horta-t-um, -am, -um, fore. 
SuPINE. 1. hort4-tum, 2. hort&-ti, 
to exhort, for exhorting. to exhort, tn the exhorting. 
Grerunp. [hortd-ri], G. horta-nd-t, 


lo exhort, exhorting. of exhorting. 
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143. DEPONENT OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Fear. Be fearing, may fear. 
Binc.—1. vere-o-r, vere-a-r, 
2. veré-ris, vere-d-ris, 
3. veré-tur, vere-d-tur, 
PLUR.—1. veré-mur, vere-A-mur, 
2. veré-minf, vere-4-minf, 
3. vere-ntur. vere-a-ntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
Was fearing. Were fearing, might fear. 
Sina.—1. verd-ba-r, veré-re-r, 
2. verd-bi-ris, veré-ré-ris, 
3. verd-ba-tur, veré-ré-tur, 
PLur.—1. veré-ba-mur, veré-r6é-mur, 
2. veré-ba-minl,  werd-ré-min!, 
3. veré-ba-ntur. veré-re-ntur. 
Fouruns. 
Shall fear. 
Sine. —1. veré-bo-r, 
2. veré-be-ris, 
3. veré-bi-tur, 


Piun.—1. veré-bi-mur, 
2. veré-bi-minf, 
8. veré-bu-ntur. 


IMPERATIVE, ACTIVE FORMS, 
Sina.—2. veré-re, PART. Pres. vere.n:s, 
Sear thou, . fearing, 
veré-tor, Fur. ver-i-tir-us, -a, um, 
thou shalt fear, about to fear. 
8 veré-tor, INF. Fur. ver-i-tir-um, -am, -um, esse, 
he shall fear, to be about to fear. 
Pior. —2. veré-mini, 
fear ye, ye shall fear, PASSIVE IN MEANING. 
8. vere-ntor, GERUNDIVF, vere-nd-us, -a, -um, 


they shall fear. [one] to be feared. 
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144. DEPONENT OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. 
Have feared, feared. Have, may have, feared. 
Sino.—1. ver-i-t-us, -a,-um, s-u-m, ver-i-t-us, -a,-um, s-i-m, 
2. es, s-I-s, 
8. es-t, s-i-t, 
PLUR—1. ver-i-ttI, -ae,-a, s-u-mus, ver-iti,-ae,-a, s-I-mus, 
2. es-tis, s-1-tis, 
3. 8-u-nt. s-i-nt. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Tad feared. | Mad, might have, feared. 
Srno.—1. ver-i-t-us, -a,-um, er-a-m, _ ver-i-t-us, -a,-um, es-se-m, 
2. er--s, es-86-8, 
3. er-a-t, es-se-t, 
PLur.—1. ver-i-ti,-ae,-a, er-d-mus, ver-i-t-I,-ae,-a,  es-s6-mus, 
2. er-a-tis, os-86.-tis, 
3. er-a-nt. es-se-nt. 
Future PERrsor. 
Shall have feared. 
Sine.—1. ver-i-t-us, -a, -um, er-3, 
2. er-i-s, 
3. er-i-t, 
PLur.—1. ver-i-t-1, -ae,-a,  er-i-mus, 
2. er-i-tis, 
8. er-u-nt. 
| INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE, 
Pres, Veré-ri, Perreccr. Ver-i-tus, -a, OM. 
lo fear. 
Perry, ver-i-t-um, -am, -um, esse, 
to hare feared. 
Ff. P. ver-i-tum fore. 
Supe. 1. ver-i-tum, 2. ver-i-ti, 
lo fear, for fearing. to fear, tn fearing. 
GERuND. [veré-ri], Q. vere-nd-I, 


lo fear, fearing. of fearing. 
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145. DEPONENT OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Speak. Be speaking, may speak. 
Siva.—1. loqu-o-r, loqt-e-r, 
2. loqu-e-ris, loqu-&-ris, 
8. loqu-i-tur, loqu-a-tur. 
PLur.—1. loqu-i-mur, loqu-a-mtr, 
2. loqu-i-min!, loqu-d-minf, 
8. loqu-u-ntur, loqu-a-ntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
Was speaking. Were speaking, might speak. 
Srne.—1. loqu-6-ba-r, loqu-e-re-r, 
2. loqu-6-ba-ris, loqu-e-ré-ris, 
3. loqu-6-ba-tur, loqu-e-r6é-tur. 
Fr.urR.—1. loqu-6-ba-mur, loqu-e-ré-mur, 
2. loqu-6-ba-mini, loqu-e-ré-miniI, 
8. loqu-6-ba-ntur, loqu-e-re-ntur,. 
FuTURE 
Shall speak. 
Sina.—1. loqu-a-r, 
2. loqu-é-ris, 
8. loqu-é-tur. 
PLUR.—1. loqu-é-mur, 
2. loqu-6-mini, 
3. loqu-e-ntur. 
IMPERATIVE. ACTIVE FORMS. 
Srmna.---2. loqu-e-re, PART. Prus, loqu-e-n-s, 
speak thou, speaking. 
loqu-i-tor, For. locf-tiir-us, -a, -um, 
thou shalt speak, about to speak. 
8. loqu-i-tor, INF. For. locii-tiir-um, -am, -um, vase, 
he shall speak. to be about to speak. 
PLuR.—2. loqu-1-mini{, 
speak ye. PASSIVE IN MEANING. 


3. loqu-u-ntor, 
they shall sneak 


GERUNDIVE, loqu-e-ndus, -a, -um, 
to be spoken. 
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146. DEPONENT OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. 
Have spoken, spoke. Have, may have, spoken. 

SinG.—1. locf-t-us, -a,-um, s8-u-m, locii-t-us, -a, -um, s-i-m, 

2. es, s-I gs. 

3. es-t, s-i-t. 
PLurn.—1, Jocfi-t-l, -ae, -a, sumus,  locii-ti, -ae, -a, s-I-mus, 

2. es-tis, s-I-tis, 

2. s-u-nt, s-i-nt. 

PLUPERFECT. 
Had spoken. Had, might have, spoken. 

Sino.—1. loch-t-us, -a, -um, er-a-m, _locii-t-us, -a, -um, es-se-m, 

2. er-a-8, ea-56-3, 

3. er-a-t, es-se-t. 
PLUR.—1. loci-t-I, -ae, -a, er-d-mus, loci-ti, -ae, -a, es-s6-mus, 

2. er-d-tis, es-s6-tis, 

3. er-a-nt. es-se-nt. 


FutTruRE PERFECT. 


Shall have spoken. 
Sing.—1. locii-t-us, -a, -um, er-d, 
2 er-i-s, 
3. or-i-t. 
PLuR.—1. loci-t-t, -ae, -a, er-i-mus, 
2. er-i-tis, 
3. er-u-nt. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pues. loqu-{, Perr. loc{i-tus, -a, -um, 
to speak. having spoken. 
Penr. locii-t-um, -am, -um, esse, 
to have spoken. 
F. Pr. loci-t-um, -am. -um, fore. 
SUPINE. 1. locti-tum, 2. loct-ti, 
to speak, for speaking. to speak, in speaking, 
Gerunp. [loqu-t], G. loqu-e-nd-I, 


to speak, speaking. of speaking. 


Smvo.—1. 


PLour.—1. 


Sixe.—2. 


PLUR --2 e 


3. 
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DEPONENT OF THE FouRTH CONJUGATION 


INDICATIVE. 


Lie. 
menti-o-r, 


. ment ris, 
. mentti-tur, 


menti-mur, 


. menti-mini, 


menti-u-ntur, 


Was lying. 
menti-t-ba-r, 


. menti-t-ba@-ria, 
. menti-t-ba-tur. 


menti-t-ba-mur, 


. menti-t-ba-mini, 
. menti-2-ba-ntur. 


Shall lie, 
menti-a-r, 


. menti-é-ris, 
. menti-é-tur. 


menti-6-mur, 


. menti-é-mini, 
. menti-e-ntur. 


IMPERATIVE. 
PART. pres, menti-e-n-s, 


menti-re, 

lie thou, 
mentti-tor, 

thou shalt lie, 


. menti-tor, 


he shall lie. 


menti-minl, 
lie ye, 

menti-u-ntor, 
they shall lie. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT. 

Be lying, may lie. 
menti-a-r, 
menti-i-ris, 
menti-i-tur. 
menti-i-mur, 


menti-&-minf, 
menti-i-ntur. 


IMPERFECT. 

Were lying, might le, 
menti-re-r, 
menti-ré-ris, 
menti-ré-tur, 


menti-ré-mur, 


menti-ré-minI, 


menti-re-ntur. 


Furure. 


ACTIVE FORMS. 


lying. 
Fur. menti-tir-us, -a, -um, 
about to lie. 


INF. Fur, menti-tir-um, -am, -um, esse, 
to be about to lie, 


PASSIVE IN MEANING. 


GERUNDIVE, menti-c-nd-us, -a, -um 
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148. DEPONENT OF THE FouRTH CONJUGATION. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. 
Have lied, lied. Have, may have, lied. 
Sina.—1. menti-t-us, -a, -um, s-u-m, menti-t-us, -a, -um, s-i-m, 
2. es, s-I-s, 
3. es-t, s-i-t. 
Piun.—1. menti-t-l, -ae,-a, s-u-mus, menti-t-l, -ae,-a, s-J-mus, 
2. es-tis, s-i-tis, 
3. s-u-nt, : s-i-nt. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Tad lied. Mad, might have, lied. 
Srng.—1. menti-t-us, -a,-um, er-a-m, §menti-t-us, -a, -um, es-se-m, 
2. er-a-s, es-26-8, 
3. er-a-t, es-se-t. 
PLUR.—1. menti-t-I, -ae, -a, er-d-mus, menti-t-I, -ae,-a,  es-sd-mus, 
2. er-d-tis, es-s6-tis, 
3. er-a-nt, es-se-nt. 


FcTuRE PERFEOT. 


Shall have lied. 
Stxe.—1. menti-t-us, -a, -um, er-3, 
2. er-i-s, 
3. er-i-t. 
PLur.—1. menti-t-I, -ae,-a, or-i-mus, 
2. er-i-tis, 
3. er-u-nt. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. mentl-ri, Perrect, menti-t-us, -a, -um, 
to lie. having lied. 
fzer, Menti-t-um, -am, -um, esse, 
to have lied. 
fF. P. menti-t-um, -am, -um, fore. 
SuPIneg. 1. menti-tum, 2. menti!-ti, 
to lie, for lying, to lie, in lying. 
GERUND. ([mentt-ri], G. menti-e-nd-I, 
to lie, lying. of lying. 
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149. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SULBJUNCTIVE. 
Pass. amatiir-us, -a, -um, sum, amatir-us, -a, -um, sim, 
Am abou? to love. Be about to love. 
larenr. amdatirus eram, amatirus essem, 
Was about to love. Were about to-love. 
Fur. amAtirus erd, Shall be about to love. | 
Perr. amAtirus ful, amAtirus fuerim, 
Tlave been, was, about to love. Have, may have, been about ts 
love. 
PLurenr. amatirus fueram, amatuirus fuissem, 
Lad been about to love. Had, might havc, been about 
to love. 


Fur. Penr. amAtirus fueré. 
INFINITIVE. Presenr. amdAatiir-um, -am, -um, esse, to be about to love. 
Perrxcr, amatiir-um fuisse, to have been about to love. 


150. PASSIVE. 

Pres. amand-us, -a, -um, sum, amand-us, -a, -um, sim, : 
ITave to be loved. Hate to be loved. 

lurery. | amandus eram, amandus essem, forem, 
Lad to be loved. Ilad to be loved. 

Fur. amandus eré, Shall have to be loved. 

Prne. amandus ful, amandus fuerim, 
Have had to be loved. Ilave had to be loved. 

Pucrerr. amandus fueram, amandus fuissem, ; 
liad had to be loved. Should hate had to be loved. 


INFINITIVE. present. amand-um, -am, -um, esse, fo have to be loved. 


Pexrect. amand-um fuisse, to have had to be loved. 
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151. ABBREVIATIONS OCCURRING IN CERTAIN ForMs OF 
THE VERB. 


1. The Perfects in -avi, -6vi, -Ivi, drop the V before 8 or R, and con 
tract the vowels throughout, except those in -Ivi, which admit the con- 
traction only before 8. 


PERFECT. 
Sine.—1. — sm eee 
2. amivisti, amasti ddlévisti, ddlésti. sudivisti, audistt. 
8. — eee —- e 
PLug.—1. — 


2. amivistis,amfstis. déldvistis. ddléstis. audivistis, audistis. 
3. amivérunt, amfrunt. délévérunt, délérunt. audivérunt, audidrunt 
fuss. -amaverim,amarim. déléverim, délérim. audiverim, audierim. 
PLUPERFECT. 
IND. amiveram,amiram. déléveram, déléram. audiveram, audieram 
Susy. amivissem, amAssem. délévissem, déléssem audivissem, audissem. 


Forure PEeRrecr. 
amfévero, amf&ro. délévero, déléro. audivero, audiero. 


INFINITIVE PERFECT. 
amivisse, amasse. dblévisse, délésse. audivisse, audisse. 


In like manner, novi, J know, and movi, I have moved, are, in their com- 
pounds especially, contracted : 

Sina.—2 nodsti. Pror.—2. ndstis, 3. nodrunt. Suss. norim. 

Piurrrrect. noram. Suns. ndssem. InP. ndsse. But the Fature is ndvero, un 
contracted. 

RemaBk.—In petere, ofall upon, dbsinere, to give over, and in the compounds of fre, 
fo go, the V of the Perfect is dropped in 1 and 3 Pers. Sing., and in 1 Pers. Pl., but no 
contraction ensues, as; 


petivi, petif; petivit, petiit. So désivi, desil; déetvit, désiit, etc. 
And redil, rediit, from redire, to go back. 

2. In 8 PI. Perf. Act. instead of the ending -é6runt,-ére is often found, 
but never in the contracted Perfects mentioned above : amavé6re, they ave 
loved ; délévé6re, they have desiroyed ; 6mére, they hare bought ; audivére, 
they have heard. But amare, for amarunt, is not admissible. 

3. Instead of -ris in 2 Sing. Pass. we find often -re: 
amabire, thou wast loved ; amiré6re, thou mightest be loved ; amebere, thou wilt be loved, 

This is rare, however, in Present Indicative. 

4. The Imperatives of dicere, to say, diicere, to lead, facere, to :nake, 
and ferre, to bear, are dic, diic, fac, fer. These shortened forms occur in 
their respective compounds, except in those compounds of facio, which 
change a into i, as: perfice, achieve thou. (188 R.) | 

5. The Gerund and Gerundive of the 3d and 4th Copnjugations, instead 
of -endf, -endus, may, especially after i, end in -undf and -undus, as: 

faciundus, fo be done ; gerundus, (o be carried. 
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152. | THE STEM. 
: L_ In THE PRESENT. 

The stem of many verbs appears in the Present, not iy. the 
pure, but in a strengthened form. 

Hence verbs are classified according to the relation. of the 
Present Stem to the Verb Stem. 

I. Stem class: To this class belong those verbs wh se present 
stem is the same as the verb stem. ; 

Such are the verbs of the vowel conjugations; and in the Third Conju- 
gation such verbs as leg-o, I read, ed-o, I eat, em-o, I buy. 

Il. The Protracted or Intensified class: In this class the 
vowel of the Verb Stem is lengthened in the Present Stem: 

dfic-o, J lead, stem diic-; dic-o, J say, stem dic. 

REMARK.—This change arises from a diphthongal strengthening of the 
stem : douc-o, deic-o; but the class is treated as a stem-class in formation. 

III. The Nasal class: In this class the stem is strengthened 
by n. 

A. In vowel-stems : si-, sino, [let ; li-, lino, J besmear. 

B. After the characteristic r or m: cer-, cerno, I sift, separate ; tem, 
temno, J scorn. 

C. Before the characteristic mute : vie-, vinco, I conquer ; frag-, frango, 
I break ; fud-, fundo, I pour. 

Before a P-mute N becomes M: rup-, rumpo, I rend ; cub-, cumbo, 
1 lie down. | 

IV. The T class: flec-, flecto, J bend. 

V. The Inchoative class: The stem strengthened by se or ise, 
sc after vowel stems, ise after consonant stems. - 


1. ira-, irascor, cre-, Cré-sc0, dormi-, obdormi-sco, 
Iam in a rage. I grow, I fall asleep. 

2. ap-, ap-iscor, fac-, profic-iscor, nac-, nanc-iscor, 
L reach. I set out. I get. 


VI. Reduplicated class: Reduplication in the Present stem: 


gen-, gi-gno, I beget, (fur GI-GEN-0); sta-, ai-sto, si-st-ere, fo set, stand 
Compare stare, to stand. 


VIL. U-class: U suffixed to the stem: 
ting-, tingu-o, J souk. 
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VIII. I-class: I suffixed to the stem: 
cap-, capi-o, I take. 

IX. Geminated class : 

The Liquids 1 and r may be doubled: pel-, pello, J drive ; cur-, 
eurro, J ru7. 

So t is doubled in mit-, mitto, I send. 

RENnNARK.—This small class is probably a subdivision of the Sth class inal ; pelle, 
for peljo, pelio; curro, for curjo, curio. 

X. Change of Conjugation: 

Many consonant-stems assume in the Present the character- 
istic of one of the three vowel-conjugations: 


vid-, vide-o, I see, vidé-re. ven., veni-o, I come, venl-re. 


153. | IT. In Tus PERFEctT. 

The Perfect is formed from the pure stem. 

EXCEPTIONS : see change of conjugation. (156, 176). 

1. The vowel-stems take -vi: am&-vi, J have loved ; délé-v1, 
I have destroyed ; audi-vi, I have heard. 

However, most verbs of the 2d Conjugation drop the vowel-character. 
istic, and change -vi into -uf. (See 128.) 

2. Consonant-stems with short stem-syllable take 1 in the 
Perfect, before which the stem-syllable becomes long, and & is 
changed into 6. 
lego, Tread, wid-eo, I see, fod-io, I dig, fug-io, I flee, ag-o, Ido, 
ldg-1. vid-L fSd-L fag-L Sgt 

3. Consonant-stems with long stem-syllables take sl in the 
Perfect: 
8p-o, I creep, rép-si. scribo, [ write, scripeal dic-o, I say, dixi = dic-ai. 
wig-eo, I increase, auxi = aug-sl. rad-o, I scrape, ra-si = rad-sh 


Even when the stem-syllable is long by position onty: 
carp-o, J pluck, carpesti. ping-o, [ paint, pinx! = ping-st. 
ExcEPrTions.—Exceptions are stems in -nd, which take { in the Perfect: 


défend-o, J strike (ward) off, défend-1; perhaps because the stems in -nd 
formed originally a reduplicated perfect: 


mand-o, J chew, man(di)dI ; 20 (fe)fend!, 7 have struck. 
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4, The stems inu have 1 in the Perfect: aca-o, J sharpen, 
acu-l. 

5. Sundry verbs reduplicate in the Perfect, t.¢., repeat the 
initial consonant of the stem with the vowel following it: 


pend-o, I weigh, pe-pend-I. pose-o, J demand, pe-pose-1, curr-o, J run, eu-curr-I. 


When a change of vowel occurs in the stem, e is always found in the 
syllable of reduplication : 


cad-o, J fall, ce-cid-t. caed-o, I fell, ce-cid-L. 
parc-o, I spare, pe-perc-L pel-lo, I push, pe-pul-L 


These reduplicated Perfects are always formed in -1. They do not 
lengthen the stem-vowel, but change a into i, ae into 1, a before two con- 
sonants into e, ande and o into u before L 

REMARK.—Jn compounds with monosyllabic prepositions reduplication is generally 
dropped except in disco, J learn, a6, I give. posco, J demand, sto, I stand. The com- 


pounds of ourro, J run, sometimes retain it, excucurri. With diseyllabic prepositions 
the rcduplication is commonly retained. 


Ill, Tue Surin. 


154, I. The Supine is formed from the pure stem. 
1. Vowel-stems and stems in U take -tum in the Supine: 


am-o, J love, am4-tum. déle-o, I destroy, d616-tum. 
audi-o, / hear, audi-tum. tribu-o, J allot, tribti-tam. 


Most verbs of the Second Conjugation drop, however, their own char- 
acteristic vowel before -tum, and insert the connecting-vowel i: mone-o, 
Iremind, moni-tum. Some have no connecting-vowel. (See 128.) 


2. Consonant-stems ina P- or K-mute take -tum in the Supizs 


cap-io, I take, cap-tum. rép-o, I creep, rep-tum. 
fac-io, I do, fac-tum. dic-o, I say, dic-tum. 


ExceptTions.—1. Among the P-stems, only labor, J slip, lap-sus. 

2 Among the K-stems, the Supine in -sum occurs; 

A. In verbs whose Present-stem is strengthened by t : 

flect-o, J end, flexum. plect-o, J plas¢, plexum. 
pect-o, J comb, pexum. nect-o, / knot, bind, nexum. 

B. Some, whose characteristic is preceded by a Liquid: merg-o, J dip, 
mer-sum; terg-o, J wipe, ter-sum; parc-o, J spare, par-sum; sparg-o, 
I sow, scatter, spar-sum; mulce-o, / siroke, mul-sum. 

C. In some the endinge-sum prevents confusion with other words: 
fingo, I shape, makes fic-tum; but figo, J fasten, fix-am. So mul-sum, 
from mulo-eo, J stroke, distinguishes it from multum, muc?. ° 
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RenxaRx.—The K-mutes are dropped in the Perfect and Supine between 1-4, ]-¢, r-a, 
r-t: fulc-io, J prop, ful(c)-sI, ful(c)-tum ; torqu-e0, J twist, tor(qu)-si, tor(qu)-tum 
(See 160.) 


3. Consonant-stems in a T-mute take -sum in the Supine: 

ed-o, J cat, &-sum (for ed-sum); liid-o, J play, li-sum ; défend-o, I ward 
off, défensum. 

4. Liquid-stems have partly -tum, partly -sam. Stems in m 
and n take -tam; stems in | and r take -sum: 


em-o, [ buy, em-tum ; veni-o, J come, ven-tum ; can-o, J sing, can-tum. 
ver-sum, from ver-ro, I sweep; fal-sum, from fall-o, J cheat; vul-sum, 
from vell-o, I pluck. 


Exceptions.—A. Liquid-stems which in the Perfect pass over to the 
2d Conjugation have -tum, with or without connecting-vowels: al-o 
IT nourish, al-i-tum or al-tum. 

B. To be distinguished from other forms: par-tum, from pari-o, J bring 
forth; but par-sum, from pare-ere, to spare; sal-tum, from sali-o, J leap ; 
but sal-sum, from sali-o, J salt. 

C. Man-sum, from mane-o, J remain. 


If. The Future Active Participle is formed regularly from 
the Supine; in some verbs, however, from the Present-stem. 


Juvatirus, about to help, from juvare; secatirus, from secare, fo cut ; 
sonatirus, from sonare, to sound ; lavatirus, from lavdre, to wash ; but 
adjatiirus, from adjuvare, to help ; moritirus, from morior, J die ; orité 
ras, from orior, J rise; paritirus, from pario, J bring forth ; agndtirus, 
from agnésoo, I recognize ; nascitirus, from nascor, [ am born. 


In some U-stems it is formed by means of the connccting-vowel I: arguittirus, from 
arguo, J accuse; abnuitfirus, from abnuo, J refuse ; luitfirus, from lu-o, J wash of’ 
ruitfirus, from ruo, /rush ; fruitfirus, from fruor, J enjoy. 


1565. Eupuonic Laws 
IN THE CONVERSION OF THE CONSONANT-CITARACTERISTIC. 
Characteristic b before s and t ome Pp: 
sorib-o, J write, scrip-si, scrip-tum. 
Characteristic g and qu before t become c: 
leg-o, I read, leo-tum ; coqu-o, J bake, coc-tum. 
Characteristic c, g, and qu with s become x: 


dic-o, I say, dixi (= dic-si). 
jung-o, J join, junxi (= jung-si). 


e 
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coqu-0, I cook, ooxt (= coqu-sl). 
stingu-o, I poke (cut), stinxi. 
Characteristic t and d before s are dropped, or become by as 
similation 88; 


ed-o, J cat, 6-sum (= ed-sum); céd-o, I give way, cés-s1 (= ced-sf). 
mitt-o, J send, mi-si (= mit-si), mis-sum (= mit-sum). 


156. CHANGE OF CONJUGATION. 


A change of Conjugation arises when a vowel (6, i, a), or one 
of the strengthening suffixes of the Present, is added to the pure 
atem. The following instances occur: 


1. Consonant-stems, regular in the Perfect and Supine, pass over in the 
Present-stem into one of the vowel-conjugations. 


auge-0, augé-re, aur-[, anc-tum, to increase. 
senti-o, senti-re, sen-si, sen-sum, to feal. 
s&pi-o. sépi-re, sép-si, sép-tum, to hedge in. 
veni-0, ven!-re, vén-I, von-tum, lo come 
vide-o, vidé-re, vid-I, vi-sum, to sre. 
vinci-o, vincl-re, vinx-i. vinc-tum, to bind. 


| Remank. —As these verbs form Perfect and Supine from the pure stem regularly, like 
the others of the 8d or Consonant-Conjugation, they are placed among the verbs of the 8d 
Conjugation in the list below. 
2. Vowel-stems, in consequence of a strengthened Present, pass over 
into the 3d Conjugation, but form Perfect and Supine from the vowel- 
ston. 


cré.8c-0, cr&-80-ere, cré-vi, cré-tum, fo grow. 
li-n-0, lin-ere, lf-vidlé-vH,  li-tum, to beernear. 


3. Consonaut-stems form the Present regularly according to the 3d 
Jonjugation, but pass in the Perfect and Supine into the 2d or 4th Con. 
jugation. 


frem-o, frem-ere, frem-ul, frem-i-tum, to growl. 
pet-o, pet-ere, pet-ivi, pet-Itum, w& fal upon. 


4. Vowel-stems vary among the Vowel-Conjugations. 


crep-o. I. crepi-re, I. crep-uf, ITI. crep-itum, II.,  & crackle. 
aperi-o, IV. aperi-re,IV. aper-uf, II. aper-tum, to uncover. 


5. dare, to give, and stare, to stand, in the Perfect, in consequence of 
reduplication, pass over to the 3d Conjugation. 


ReMaRK.—Verbs mentioned mnder 2, 3, 4, and 5 as suffering change of Conjugation, 
are specially marked in 176-180. 


STEMS IN A P-MUTE. 


SouPInE: -tum. 
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157. $Purrect.—i. After a short stem-syllable, Perfect im -1. 


capi-o (cap), cap-ere, cpl, cap-tum, 
ac-cipi-o, ac-cip-ere, 20-c8p f. ac-cep-tum, 
1ump-o (rup-), rump-ere, ript, rup-tum, 
158. 2. After a long stem-syllable, Perfect in -sf, 
ea carp-ere, carpsI. carp-tum, 
dé-cerp-0, dé-cerpere, dé&-cerp-s!, dé-cerp-tum, 
nfiib-o, niib-ere, nip-si, nup-tum, 
r&6p-0, r6p-ere, rép-si, rep-tum, 
scalp-0, scalp-ere, scalp-si, soalp-tum, 
scrib-o, scrib-ere, scrip-s!, scrip-tum, 
sculp-ec, sculp-ere, sculp-si, sculp-tum, 
serp-o. serp-ere, serp-si, serp-tum, 
With change of Conjugation. 
s8pi-o (saepi-o), sépi-re, sdp-si, sép-tum, 
sorbe-o, sorbé-re, (sor p-s1) sorbul, 
EXCEPTIONS, 
clep-o, clep-ere, clep-si(clép-, clep-tum, 
lamb-o, lamb-ere, lamb-I, (lamb-i-tum), 


STEMS IN A K-MUTE. 


SuPINE : -tum. 


to take. 
to receive. 
to break. 


to pluck. 

lo pluck off. 

to put ona vell 
(as a bride). 


to scrape. 
to write. 
to chisel. 


to creep. 


lo hedge tn. 
lo sup wp. 


to flch. 
to lick. 


159. Perrecr.—After a short stem-syllable, Perfect in -1. 


a. Pure stem. 


ag-0, ag-éere, 
c6-g-0, c6-g-ere, 
ab-g-0, dé-g-ere, 
red-ig-o. red-ig-ere, 
faci-o, fac-ere, 
eale-faci-o (calf.), cale-fac-ere 
per-fici-o, per-fic-ere, 
fugi.o, fug-ere, 
jaci 0, ja>ere, 
con-jici-o, con-jic-ere, 
leg-0. leg-ere, 
ecl-lig-o. col-lig-ere, 


&g-I, ac-tum, 
co-8g-1, co-ac-tum, 
red: &g-1, red-ac-tum, 
féc-1, fac-tum, 
cale-féc-I, cale-fac-tum. 
per-féc-1, per-fec-tum, 
fig-1, fug-i-tum, 
jéc-I, jac-tum, 
con-jéc-I, con-jec-tum, 
lég-I, lec-tum, 
col-lég-I, col-lec-tum. 


to do, drive. 
fo compel. 

to nass (time) 
to bring back. 
to make. 

lo make warm. 
to achieve. 

to flee. 

to cast. 

to gather. 

to ptck up, read. 
lo gather. 


So tha other compounds, except di-lig-o, intel-lig-o, neg-lig-o, see 161. 
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6. Stem strengthened by N. 


frang-o, frang-ere, frég-!, frac-tum, 
per-fring-o per-fring-ere.per-frég-f,  per-frac-tum, 
lingu-o, linqu-ere, liqu-I, 
re-lingu-0, re-linqu-ere, re-liqu-{, re-lic-tum, 
(pang-o), (pang-ere), (pég-N, (pac-tum), 
com-ping-o, com-ping-ere.com-pég-I, com-pac-tum, 
vinc-o (vic), vinc-ere, vic-I. vic-tum, 
160. 2. After long stem-syllable, Perfect in -s& 
a. Pure stem. 
dic-o, dic-ere, dix! (dic-sf), dic-tum, 
dfic-o, dfic-ere, dfiixi, duc-tum, 
fig-o, fig-ere, fix. fixum,* 
filg-o (con-, af-,in-), -filg-ere. -fiixi, -flic-tum, 
frig-o, frig-ere, frixt, fric-tum, 
stig-o, stig-ere, sixi, suc-tum. 
With change of Conjugation. 
auge-0, aug-ére, auxi, auc-tum, 
frige-o, frig-6re, (frix!), ara 
lfice-o, lficé-re, laix!, — 
lag 6-0, lig 6-re, lix!, oe 


to break. 

lo shiver. 

lo leave. 

to leave behind. 

comp. 2 b and 2 
to drive in. 

to drive tight. 

to conquer. 


fo say. 
to lead. 
to fasten, 
to strike. 
lo parch. 
bo muck. 


fo cause fo wax. 
to be chilled. 

lo give light. 
tobein mourning. 


6. Stem strengthened by N, which is retained in Perfect and gencrally 


in Supine; the stem-syllable is therefore long by Position. 


Supine without N. 
fing-o, fing-ere, finx!, fic-tum, 
ping-o, prt ea pinz!, nic-tem, 
string-o, ere, strinx!, strio-tum, 
Supine with W. 
ang-e, ang-ere, anxi, — 
cing-2, cing-ere, cinxi, cinc-tum, 
&mung-@, Smung-ere, 6-munxi, 6-munc-tum, 
jung-s, jung-ere, junx!. junc-tum, 
lingo, ling-ere, _—linx!, linc-tum, 
ning-0, ning-ere, ninx!, = 
pang-0, pang-ere, panxi, panc-tum, 
plang 0. plang-ere, planx!, planc-tum, 
-stingu-o (ex-, dis-, re-), -stingu-ere, -stinxl, -stino-tum, 
ting-o (tingu-o), ting(u)-ere, tinx!, tinc-tum, 
ang-0 (ungu-0}, ung(u)-ere, unx!l, uno-tum, 
With change of Conjugation. 

sanci-o, sanci-re, sanxi, sanc-tum and 

sancitum, 


vinci-o, vinel-re, vinx!, vine-tum, 


* The exceptions mentioned, 154, are marked with ®. 


(o (stick) pul oes 
lo wet, dye. 
fo anoint. 


to hallow. 
to bind. 
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¢. Stem strengthened by T, Supine in -sum. 
flect-o, flect-ere, flex!, fiexum,* to bend. 
nect-o, nect-ere, nex! (nexuf), nexum,* lo knot. 
pect-o, pect-ere, pexf, pexum,* to comb. 
plect-o, plect-ere; (plex, plexum,* to plait. 
d, The K-mute dropped after L or R, and before 8 or T. 
merg-0, merg-ere, mer-si, mer-sum,* to dip in. 
sparg-0, sparg-ere, spar-sl, spar-su,* to strew. 
con-sperg-0, con ,con-sper-sil, con-sper-sum. to besprinkla 
terg-o (6-0), terg-ere (6-re), ter-sl, ter-sum,* lo wipe. 
With change of Conjugation. 
alge-o, algé-re, al-si, — to freeze. 
farci-o (-ferci-o), farci-re, far-s!, far-tum to stuff. 
falci-o, fulc!-re, ° ful-si, ful-tum, to prop. 
fulge-o. fulg6-re, fal-si, — to glow. 
indulge-o, indulgé-re, indul-s!, (indul-tum), to gite way. 
mulce-o, mulcé-re, mul-si, mul-sum,* to stroke, 
mulge-o. mulgé-re, mul-sl, mul-sum (ctum),* fo milk. 
sarci-o, sarei-re, sar-al, sar-tum, to patch. 
torque-o, torqué-re, _ tor-si, tor-tum, to twist. 
turge-o, turgé-re, tur-sl, — to swell. 
urge-o, urgé-re, ur-sf, _— to presa. 
EXCEPTIONS. 
161. 1. Stem-syllable short, but Perfect in -sf. 
eoqu-0, coqu-ere, coxt, coc-tum, to cook. 
Clig-o (leg-), -lig-ere, -lex!, -lec-tum.] 
ai- 9 di-lig-ere, di-lexf, dilec-tum, to love. 
orintellego,intellig-ere, intel-lexf!, intel-lec-tum, 0 understaut 
negligo + neg-leg-o, neg-lig-ere, neg-lexi, neg-lec-tum, to neglect. 
(col-lig-ere, &-Hg-wre, 159) 
[-lici-o (ine), lic-ere, text, -lec-tum,] to lure. 
(al-, il-) pelliei-o, pel-lic-ere, pel-texti, pel-leo-tum, to allure. 
8-lici-o, 8-lio-ere, 6-lic-ul, &-lic-i-tam, So lure forth. 
[-s pici-o (sxc), ~epic-ere, -spexi, -speo-tum,; to peer. 
(ad-, con-, dé-, in-), 
per-spici-o, per-spic-ere, per-spexi, perspectum. (0 see through 
reg-0, reg-ere, rex!{, reo-tum, to keep right 
dl-rig-0, di-rig-ere, di-rex!, di-reo-tum, lo guide. 
- per-g-0, per-g-ere, per-rexi, per-rec-tum, to go on. 
su-Tg-0. su-rg-ere, sur-rext, sur-rec-tum, to rise up. 
teg-o, tez-ere. tex!, tec-tum, to cover. 
2. Stem-syllable long, but Perfect in -L 
§e-o (defective), Ic-ere, ic-1, ic-tum. to strike. 


Present stem rare: {c-it, Ic-itur, {c-imur. 


es 
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162. 8 With reduplicated Perfect. 
diso-o, disc-ere, di-dic-1, (disc-itfirus), learn. 
Compounds retain reduplication. 
(pang-o0, 159, b), (pang-ere), pe-pig-1, pac-tum, to drive a bar 
gain. 
pare-ere, pe-perc-I (par-s!), (par-sfirus), to spare. 
com-parco (-perco), com-pars-ere, oom: pars: ‘I, com-par-sum, 0 save. 
pung-o, pung-ere, pu-pug-1, punc-tum, to prick. 
inter-pungo, inter-pungere. inter-punx!, inter-punc-tum,/o place points 
between. 
tang-o (TAQ), tang-ere, te-tig-1, tac-tum, to touch. 
at-ting-o, at-ting-ere, at-tig-1, at-tactum, § ‘toborderupon. 
163. ASPIRATE STEMS IN H AND V. 


The stems in H, and some in V, follow the Conjugation of the 
K-mute stems. 


ReEMARK.—In these stems an original K-mute reappears, as, yiv-o for vi(g)vo, and 
vixi for vig(v)sI. Compz:re nix, (s) nig(v)s, snow. 


PERFECT, -si. Supine, -tum. 


flu-o (flugv-), flu-ere, flux!, (flux-us), to flow. 

stru-o (strugv-), stru-ere, struxl, struc-tum, fo build. 

trah-o, trah-ere, trax!, trac-tum, lo drag. 

veh-0, veh-ere, vex, vec-tum, to carry. 

viv-o (vigv-), viv-ere, vixi, vic-tum, to lire. 

With change of Conjugation. 

cé-nive-o (nigv-), cd-nivére, cd-nixf and Ivi, — to dose tht 

eyes. 
164. STEMS IN A T-MUTE. 


SUPINE : -8um. 


Perrect.—1. The stems in D with short stem-syllable and all stems in 
end, have Perfect in -1. 


(Many stems in -nd, with reduplicated Perfect, see 4 below.) 


ac-cend-0, ac-cend-ere, ac-cend-I, ac-oen-sum, to kindle. 
dé-fend-o, dé-fend-ere, dé&8-fend-I, d8-fen-sum, to strike away, 
defend. 
ed-0, ed-ere, 6d-1, 6-sum (es-eum), lo eat. 
com-ed-o, com-ed-ere, com-&d-I, com-6-sum and 
com-es-tum. 2 eat up. 
fund-o (FUD), fund-ere, fid-I, fa-sum, to pour. 
mand-o, mand-ere, mand-I, man-sum, to chew. 
prehend-o, prehend-ere, prehend-!, prehen-sum, 0 seise. 
scand-o, scand-ere, scand-I. scan-sum, to climb. 
a(d)-. d6-scend-0, dé-scend-ere, dé-scend-l, dé-scen-sum, 0 dimb up 
down. 
With change of Conjugation. | 
prande.o, prandé-re, prand-I, pran-sum. to breakfast. 
vide-o, vidé-re, vid-I, vi-sum, to eee. 
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165, 2. Stems in D and T, with long stem-syllable, have Perfect in -af 


claud-o, ; claud-ere, clau-s!I, clau-sum, to shut. 
con-, ex-clfiid-o, ex-cliid-ere, ex-clf-si, ex-clfi-sum, shut up 
out. 
laed-o, laed-ere, lae-sI, lae-sum, to harm. 
col-lid-o, col-lid-ere, col-li-si, col-li-sum, to strike to- 
gether. 
1fid-o, Ifid-ere, lfi-sf, lfl-sum, to play. 
plaud-o (ap-plaud-o), plaud-ere, plau-s!, plau-sum. to clap. 
ex-pldd-o, ex-pldd-ere, ex-pld-sI, ex-pld-sum, to hoot off. 
rid-o, rad-ere, ré-s!, Tré-sum, to scratch. 
rdd-0, rdd-ere, rd-al, rd-sum, to gnaw. 
trfid-o, triid-ere, trti-sI, tril-sum, to push. 
vid-o (in-, &-), -vid-ere, -vi-sf, -vi-sum, to go. 
With change of Conjugation. 
arde-0, ardé-re, ar-si, ar-sum, to be on fire. 
ride-o, ridé-re, ri-al, ri-sum, to laugh 
(af). 
senti-o, senti-re, sen-si, sen-sum, to feel. 
suide-o, suadé-re, sui-al, sud-sum, to ( 
sweet) 
counsel. 
166. 8. With assimilation. 
a. In the Supine. 
fodi-o, fod-ere, f6a-I, fos-sum, to dig. 
mitt-o, mitt-ere, miI-si, mis-sum, to send. 
pand-o, pand-ere, pand-I, pas-sum (pansum),4o spread 
out. 
sede-0, sodé re, s6d-1, ses-sum, to sit. 
b. In the Perfect and the Supine. 
084-0, c&d-ere, ces-si, ces-sum, to yield. 
quati-o, quat-ere, (quas-s!), quas-sum, to shake, 
con-cutio (per-, ex-),con-cut-ere, con-cus-s!, con-cus-sum, to shatter. 
167. EXCEPTIONS. 
1. With short stem-syllable, but Perfect in -s& 
di-vid-o, di-vid-ere, di-vI-s!, di-vi-sum, to part. 
quati-o, quat-ere, (quas-si), quas-sum, to shake. 
2. With long stem-syllable, but Perfect in -1. 
efid-o, ofid-ere, efid-I, cfl-sum, tohammer 
aid-o, sid-ere, sid-I, to sit down. 
In composition -s6d!1, -sessum, from sede-0. 
con-sid-0, con sid-ere, con-séd-f, con-ses-sum, to —settla 
down. 
stride-o (-do), strid@re (-ere),strid-1, — to whistle, 
screech. 
vert-o, vert-ere, vert-I, ver-sum, to turn. 
re-vert-or, re-vert-I, revert-f (active), re-ver-sum, bt turn 


back. 
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168. 4. With reduplicated Perfect. 
The redcplication of the Perfect is dropped in compound verbs. (158 R.) 
cad-o, cad-ere, ce-cid-I, cé-sum, to fall. 
oc-cid-o, oc-cid-ere, oc-cid-I, oc-ci-sum, to perish. 
caed-0, caed-ere, ce-cid-I, caé-sum, to fell. 
oc-cid-o, oc-cid-ere, oc-eid-I, oc-ci-sum, _ Ru. 
pend-o, pend-ere, pe-pend-i, pen-sum, to hang (tran 
sit.). 
tend-o, tend-ere,  te-tend-t, ten-sum and -tum, to stretch. 
ex-tend-o, ex-tend-ere, ex-tend-!, ex-tewranmand-tum, (0 stretch o:ct. 
os-tend-o, os-tend-ere, os-tend-!, os-ten-sum: ¢tus), to stretch at, 
show (obe-t-). 
With change of Conjugation. 
worde-o, mordé-re, mo-mord-l, mor-sum, to bite. 
pende-o, pend&re, pe-pend-f, —_— to hangdntr.} 
spende-o, spondé-re, spo-pond-I, spon-sum, to pledge one- 
self. 
tonde-o,  tondé-re, to-tond-f, ton-sum, to shear. 


In some verbs the strengthening W of the Present has been dropped. In two verbe 
even the reduplicated syllable has becn dropped. 


find-o, find-ere, fid-{, fis-sum, to cleave. 

acind-o, scind-ere, scid-I, scis-sum, to split. 

tund-o, tund-ere,  tu-tud-!, tun-sumandtfi-sum, thump. 
169. LIQUID-STEMS. 


1. All liquid-stems have the stem-syllable short. 

EXcEPtTions.—1. Contracted forms: sti-mo (suh-imo); p5-no (po-sino, 
or posi-n-o), 

2. Original sibilant stems: haere-o, haes-. 

2. Most liquid-stems, by means of the suffix e, pass over into 
the 2d Conjugation, or in the Perfect, at least, suffer change of 
Conjugation. 

3. Those which follow the 3d Conjugation throughout take 1 
in the Perfect, and in the Supine either -sam or -tum. They 
lengthen the stem-syllable in the Perfect, or retain the double 
letter (rr, ll). Some form the reduplicated Perfect. 

em-0, em-ere, ém-I, em-tum, to take, to buy. 

So, too, co-em-o, J buy up. But the compounds with ad., ex-, interes 
red-, take -im-o. So dir-im-o, J sever. 
inter-im-o, inter-im-ere, inter-6m-I, inter-em-tum, to make away with. 

The other compounds of em-o contract : c3-mo, dé-mo, prd-mo, sii-mo, 
and have -sfi in the Perfect, generally with a p between, which is gene 
rated by the coming together of a labial and sibilant or dental. Comp. 
hiem(p)s. 
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odmn-0, odm-ere, cdmp-si, eomptam, to adorn. 
dém-0, dém-ere, démp-si, démp-tum, to take away. 
prom-o, proémere, promp-s! (prém-sf, prémp-tum (prdmtum), to take out. 
sfim-o, stim-ere simp-asl (sfim-s]), sfimp-tum (sfimtum), 4 fake. 
The same formation occurs in the stem -tem-. Present, temn-o, J scorn. 
con-temn-0, -temn-ere, -temp-si (msi), -temptum(mtum), 0 despise. 
170. 1. With the characteristic doubled. 


peall-o, psall-ere, psali-f, — ; to play on 
cithern. 
sall-o, sall-ere, sall-{, sal-sam, to salt, 
vell-o, vell-ere, _ vell-I (vul-*), vul-sum, to pluck. 
verr-0, verr-ere, verr-I(rare), vVer-sum, to sweep. 
2 With change of Conjugation in the Present. 
veni-o, venti-re, v6én-1, ves-tum, to come. 
3. With reduplicated Pertect. 
can-0, can-ere, co-cia-I, can-tum, to sing. 
curr-0, curr-ere, ea-carr-{, eur-sum, to run. 
fall-o, fall-ere, fe-fell-1. fa)-sum, to cheat. 
pari-o, par-ere, pe-per-{, par-tum * (paritfirus), to bring forth. 
com-peri-o, com-per!-re, com-per-I, com-per-tum, to find out. 
re-peri-o, re-peri-re, rep-per-1, re-per-tum, to find. 
peil-o, pell-ere, pe-pul-!, pul-sum, — to push, drive 
back. 
per-cell-o, per-cell-ere, per-cul-I, per-cul-sum, to smile down, 
toll-o, toll-ere, sus-tul-I, sub-lk-tum, to lift up. 


171. APPARENT LIQUID-STEMS IN r.—In the liquid-stems in 
r with long stem-syllable, the r has arisen from s. The original 
s reappears in the Perfect and Supine: hence the endings -s! in 
the Perfect (or by assimilation -ssl), and -stum (-sum) in the 


Supine. 
haere-o, haeré-re, hae-sl, haes-um, to stick (fo). 
hauri-o, hauri-re, hau-sl, haus-tum. to drain. 
fir. o, fire-re, tis-si, fis-tum. to burn. 
com-bfir-o, com-biir-ere, com-btis-si, com-bfis-tum, to burn up. 
With short stem-syllable. 
ger-o, ger-ere, ges-si, ges-tum (sce tostuim, 128), tocarry. 


STEMS IN 8. 


172. 1. The stems in s preceded by a vowel have in general 
changed it tor. Unchanged appears only: 


vis-o, vis-ere, vi-si, vi-sum, to visit. 
2. Stems in s preceded by a consonant are: 
leps-o, deps-ere,  deps-ulf, deps-tum, to knead. 
pins-o, pinsere, pins-ui, -1, pins-i-tum (pis-tum, pin- 
sum), to pound. 
tex-o, tex-ere, tex-ul, tex-tum, lo weave. 


These have undergone change of Conjugation in the Perfect. (See 
176.) 
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Stems IN VU, 
PERFECT IN -. SUPINE IN -tum. 


173. 1. With characteristic preceded by a consonant. 


ab-1u-0, ab-lu-ere, ab-lu-!, ab-li-tum, to wash off. 
ab-nu-o. abnu-ere, ab-nu-l, (ab-nu-itur-us), lo dissent, 
avn-0, acu:-ere, acu-I, aci-tum, to sharpen. 
ad-nuo (an-nu-o), ad-nu-ere, ad-nu-I, to nod assent. 
argu-0. argu-ere. argu-I, argt-tum, to accuse. 
con-grn-0, con-gru-ere, con-gru-l, = to agree. 

ex-u 0, ex-u-ere, ex-u-I, ex-fi-tum, lo put of, ae. 
im-bu 0, im-bu-ere, im-bu-I, im-bfi-tum, to dip, dye. 
in-du 9. in-du-ere, in-du-1, in-df-tum, lo pul on, don. 
lu-o. lu-ere, lu-I, lu-itfir-us, (o atone Jor. 
metu-o, metu-ere, metu-1, — to fear. 
minu-o, minu-ere, minu {, ninfi-tum, lo lessen. 
plu-o, plu-ere, plu-it, pliv-it. — lo rain. 

ru-0, ru-ere, ru-1, ru-tum (ruitiirus), fo rush down. 
spu-o, spu-ere, spu-!, spi-tum, to spew. 
statu-o, statu-ere, statu-!, statfi-tum, to settle. 
sternu-6, sternu-ere, sternu-I, —_— lo snetze. 

su-0, su-ere, su-I, si-tum, to sew. 
tribu-o, tribu-ere, tribu-I, tribfi-tum, to allot. 


174, 2 With characteristic preceded by a vowel. 


After a vowcl, a appears as vy, but in the Supine ft suffers, as a vowcl, contraction with 
the vowel preceding it (generally with change of conjugation). 


cave-0, cavére, civ-{, cau-tum, lo take heed. 
fave-o, favé-re, fav-I, fau-tum, to te well-die 
' posed. 
fove-o, fové-re, fov-I, fo-tum, lo keep warm. 
juv-o, juvi-re, jtv-t, jii-tum (juvatfirus), fo help. 
ad-juv-0, -juva-re, jfiv-i, -jfi-tum (-jfl tfirus), fo stand by as 
aid. 
(lav-0,) (lav-ere,) lav-I, lau-tum (13-tum), ‘0 wash. 
lav-o, lava-re, (lava-viI,) lava-tum, to wash. 
move-o, mové-re, mbv-If, m6-tum, lo move. 
pave-o, pavé-re, pav-I, —_— to quake (with 
Sear). 
vove-0, vové-re, vov-I, v6-tum, to vow. 


The vame reappearance of y occurs in: 


ferve-0 (c), fervé-re (ere), ferv-I(f{urb-nN, — to seethe. 
solv-o, solv-ere, solv-I, solfi-tum, to loose, pay. 
voelv-o, volv-ere, volv-i, volti-tum, t reil. 


DEPONENTS. 


DEPONENTS. 


have lost their passive or reflexive signification. 


tive meaning. Comp. 152, V. 


1 ad-ip-ise-cr, ad-ip-isc-1, ad-ep-tus sum, 
2 la&b-or, lab-f, lip-sus sum, 
2. STEMS IN A K-MUTE. 
1, a. pro-fic-isc-or, pro-fic-isc-1,  pro-fec-tus sum, 
%, b. fung-or, fung-I, func-tus sum, 
nanc-iso-or, nanc-ise-I, nac-tus (nanc-tus) sum, 
c. am-plect-or, am-plect-I, am-plex-us sum, 
a. ulc-isc-or, ulc-ise-I, ul-tus sum, 
Ex.c experg-isc-or, (-reg-) ex-per-g-ise-1, ex-per-rec-tus sum, 
4. pac-isc-or, pac-isc-{, pac-tus sum (pepig?), 
3. STEMS IN H anp V. 
fru-or (frugv-) fru-I, fruc-tus, fru-i-tus sum, 
veh-or, veh-I, vec-tus sum, 
4, STEMS IN A T-MUTE. 
2 = assenti-or, assenti-ri, assen-sus sum, 
8. fate-or, faté-ri, fas-sus sum, 
con-fite-or, con-fité-ri, con-fes-sus sum, 
8. gradi-or, grad-I, gres-sus sum, 
ag-gredi-or, ag-gred-I, ag-gres-sus sum, 
2, nit-or(gnict-) nit-I, ni-sus (nix-us) sum, 
from gen, t ni-sfirus, t 
2, ordi-or, ord!-rI, or-sus sum, 
8.  pati-or, pat-I, pas-sus sum, 
per-peti-or, per-pet-I, per-pes-sus sum, 
2 wtt-or. fit-I, fi-sus sum, 
5. STEMS IN A LIQUID. 
com min-isc-or, com-min-isc-1, com-men-tus sum, 
ex-peri-or, ex-per!-ri, ex-per-tus sum, 
misere or, miseré-ri, miser-i-tus sum, 
6. STEMS IN R ror §. 
quer-or, quer-I, ques-tus sum, 
% STEus In VU. 
l= loqu-or, loqu-I, locii-tus sum, 
sequ-or, tequ-{, secii-tus sum, 
2. ob-NMv-ise-or, ob-liv-ise-1, ob-li-tus sum, 


1. STEMS IN A P-MUTE. 


rf) 
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175. RemwarKs.—1. Deponent verbs are passive forms which 


2. Stems strengthened by se or ise have generally an inchoa- 


to (fasten to one's 
seef) allain. 
fo glide. 


to (get forward) 
set oul. 

lo discharge. 

to get. 

to twine round, 
embrace. 

lo avenge. 

lo (righ! one’s self 
up) awake. 

to drive (@ bar. 
gain). 


lo enjoy. 
lo (waggon) ride. 


to assent. 

lo confess. 

lo confess. 

to slep. 

to allack. 

lo slay one's self 
on. 

lo begin. 

lo suffer. 

to endure lo the 
end. 

to use. 


to think up, de 
vise. 

to try. 

co pily. 


to complain. 


to speak, 
to follow 
lo forge, 
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CHANGE OF CONJUGATION. 
(Compare 156.) 
A, 


176. 1. Verbs of the 1st Conjugation which pass over into the 8d in 
the Perfect and the Supine. 


WITH CONNECTING-VOWEL. 


crep-o, crepé-re, crep-ul, crep-itum, fo rattle. 

ceub-0, cubé-re, cub-ul, cub-itum, to lie. 

dom-o, domé-re, dom-ul, dom-itum, to tame. 

mic-o, — micé-re, mio-ul, — to quiver. fash. 
di-mic-o, di-micd-re, di-mica&-vI, di-micd-tum, lo fight (out). 


plic-o (ex-plic-o), plic&-re,  plic-uf (plic&-v, plic-itum (-&-tum), éo fold. 
(The simple rare.) . 


s0n-0, soné-re, son-ul, son-itum (soni&-tii- 
rus), to sound. 
ton-0, tond-re, ton-ul, —— to thunder. 
vet-o, veta-re, vet-ul, vet-itum, to forbid. 
WITHOUT CONNECTING-VOWEL. 

fric.o, frica-re, fric-ul, fric-tum (-&-tum), fo rud. 
nec-0, necé-re, neca-vI, nec&-tum, lo kill. 

5-nec-0, 6-nec&i-re, é&-nec-ul(-a&-vf, &nec-tum, to kill off. 
seC-0, secaé-re, sec-uf, sec-tum, to cut. 


2. Verbs of the 3d Conjugation which pass over into the 2d in the Per 
fect and the Supine. 
WITH CONNECTING-VOWEL. 


ac-cnmb-o, ac:cumb-ere,ac-cub-ul, ac-cub-itum. to lie down, 
frem-o, frem-ere, frem-ul, frem-itum, to roar, rage. 
gem-o, gem-ere, gem-ul, gem-itum, to groan. 
gi-gn-o (GEN-), gi-gn-ere, gen-ul, gen-itum, to beget. 
mol-o, mol-ere, mol-uf, mol-itum, lo grind. 
strep-o, strep-ere, strep-ul, strep-itum, to make @ dim. 
vom-o, vom-ere, vom-ul, vom-itum, to vomit. 
WITITOUT CONNECTING-VOWEL. 
al-o, al-ere, al-uf, al-tum, al-itum, 0 nourish. 
col-o, col-ere, col-ul, cul-tum, to cultivate. 
consul-o, consul-ere, consul-ul, consul-tum, toconsull. 
frend-o (€-0), frend-ere, (frend-ul), frd-sum, fres-sum, (0 gnash. 
occul-o, occul-ere, occul-ul, occul-tum, to conceal. 
rapi-o, rapere, rap-ul, rap-tum, to snatch. 
cor-ripi-o, cor-rip-ere, cor-rip-ul, cor-rep-tum, to seize. 
ser-o, ser-ere, ——— — fo string (oul). 
dé-ser-o, dé-ser-ere, dé6-ser-ul, dé-sertum, to abandon. 


So, too, deps-o, J Anead, tex-o, J weave, and pinso, J pound. (Sce 172.) 
WITHOUT SUPINE. 


compesc-o, compesc-ere, compesc-ul, to curd in. 

con-cin-o (0c-, con-cin-ere, con-cin-ul, to sing tugether 
prae:), 

ex-cell-o, (ante-, ex-cell-ere, ex-cell-ul, ex-cel-sus, to surpass. 
prae), 

stert-o, stert-ere, stert-ul, to snore. 


trem-o, trem-ere, trem-ul, to tremble. 
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8. Verbs of the 4th Conjugation which pass over into the 2d in the Per. 
fect and the Supine. 


amici-o, amici-re, amic-ul (amix!), amio-tum, to clothe. 
aperi-o, apori-re, aper-ul, aper-tum, to open. 
operi-o, oper!-re, oper-ul, oper-tum, to cover up. 
sali-o, sall-re, sal-ui, sal-tum, to leap. 
dé-sili-o, dé-sill-re, dé-sil-ul, (dé-sul-tum,) (0 leap down. 


4, Verbs of the 3d Conjugation which pass over into the 4th in the Per 
fect and Supine. 


arcess-0, arcess-ere, arcess-Ivi, arcess-Itum, (0 send for. 
So, too, lacess-0, 7 tease, capess-0, J lay hold af. 
in-cess-0, in-cess-Ivi (cess!), ; to atlack. 
So facess-o, 7 cause, make off. 

cupi 0, cup-ere, cup-Ivi, cup-iItum, to destre. 
pet-o, pet-ere, pet-Ivi, pet-Itum, to seek (fay a). 
quaer-o, quaer-ere, quaes-Ivi, quaes-Itum, 0 seek. 

quaeso, quaesumus, are old colloquial forms, prythee. 

con-quir-0, con-quir-ere, conquls-ivi, con-quis-Itum, fo hunt up. 

rud-o, rud-ere, rud-ivi, rud-itum, to roar. 
sapi-o, sap-ere, sap-Ivi (ul). — to havea flavor 

5. Verbs which vary between the 2d and the 4th Conjugation. 
cie-o (ci-o), ci8-re (ci-re), ci-vI, ci-tum(ol-tum), 0 stir up 


con-citus, per-cit-us, ex-ci-tus, or excitus, but ac-cl-tus. 
6. Verbs which pass over into the 8d Conjugation in the Supine. 


pot-o, pota-re, pota-vi, pd-tum (Po) or 
pdt-atum, 
ps-tirus, 
B pota-tfirus, éo drink. 
177. CHANGE OF CONJUGATION AS RESULT OF REDUPLICATION, 
d-0, da-re, ded-I, da-tum, to give, put, da. 


Remank.—Everywhere a-short, except in dis, thou givest, and d&, give thou. 

1. Like d6, are conjugated the compounds with dissyllabic words, such as ° 
circum-do, J surround ; satis-do, J give bail; pessum do, J ruin ; vinum-do, J sell ; ae: 
circum-d-0, circum-da-re, circum-de-df, circum-da-tum, /o surround. 

2. The compounds of da-re with monosyllabic words pass over wholly 


into the 8d Conjugation. 


ab-d-o, ab-d-ere, ab-did-f, ab-d-itum, to put away. 
ad-d-0, ad-d-ere. ad-did-f, ad-d-itum, to put to. 
con-d-0, con-d-ere, con-did-T, con-d-itum, put wp 
(found). 
abs-con:- do, abs-con-d-ere, abs-con-d-{, abs-con-d-itum,/o pulsar away. 
(didt, 
ers-d-o, cré-d-ere, cré-did-I, cré-d-itum, to put faith. 
dé-d-o, d8-d-ere, dé-did-I, dé-d-itum, to give up. 
5 d-0, 6-d-ere, &-did-1, 6-d-itum, to put out. 
in-d-o, in-d-ere, in-did-f, in-d-itum, to put in. 
per-d-o. per-d-ere, per-did {, per-d-itum,  fordo (ruin). 
pro-d-o, pro-d-ere, pro-did-i, pré-d-itum, 7 betray. 
red-d-o, red-d-ere, red-did-I, red-d-itum, give back. 
tri-d-o, tra-d-ere, tra-did-tI, tré-d-itum, 0 give over. 


v6n-d-0, vén-d-ere, vén-did-1, vén-d-itum, ‘oputup tosale 
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178. sto, J stand. 
st-o, sta-re, stet-I, (sta-ti-rus), (o stand. 
ad-st-o, ad-sti-re, ad-stit-I, — to stand ly. 
con-st-0, con-sta-re, con-stit-I, — to stana fast. 
in-st-o, in-sta-re, in-stit-1, — to sland upon. 
ob-st-o, ob-sta-re, ob-stit-I, — to stand out 

againetl. 

per-st-o, per-sti-re, per-stit-1. — to stand firm. 
prae-st-o, praec-sta-re, prae-stit-{, — to stand ahead. 
re-st-0, re-sti-re, re-stit-1, — lo stand over. 
di-st-o, di-sti-re, —_ — to stand apart. 
ex-st-0, ex-sta-ro, —_— —_— to stand out. 
eircum-st-0, circum-sté-re, circum-stet-I, to stand round. 


1. Like circum-sto, all compounds of stare with dissyllabic prepositions 
have -steti in the Perfect, as: 
ante-sto, J am superior ; inter-sto, J am between ; super-sto, I sland upon. 
2. In other compounds the reduplicated form sisto is used, which, as a 
simple verb, has the transitive meaning, J (cause to) stand, but in its com- 
pounds, the intransitive, Z stand. 


sist-o, sist-ere, (stit-1). sta-tum, to (cause to) 
stand. 
con-sist-0, con-sist-ere, con-stit-I, con-sti-tum, tocon to a stand. 
d8-sist-o (ab-), dé-sist-ere, d8-stit-1, dé-sti-tum, to stand aff. 
ex-sist-0, ex-sist-ere, ex-stit-I, ex-sti-tum, to stand up. 
ob-sist-o, ob-sist-ere, ob stit-{, ob-sti-tum, lo take @ stand 
againat., 
re-sist-o, re-sist-ere, re-stit-I, re-sti-tum, lo withstand. 
ad-sist-o, ad-sist-ere, ad-stit-I, — to stand near. 
in-sist-o, in-sist-ere, in-stit-I, — to stand upon. 
cirocum-sist-o, circum-sist-ere, circum-stet-I, to take a stand 
round. 
179. C. 


CHANGE OF CONJUGATION AS RESULT OF &TRENGTHENED PRESENT. 
1. Present strengthened by n. 


li-n-o, lin-ere, li-vI, or lévi, li-tum, to besmear. 

si-n-o, sin-ere, ai-vi, si-tnm, to let. 

dé-sin-o, d&é-sin-ere, de-si-vi (iD, dé-si-tum, toleaveof. - 

pon-0 (ro-s1no), pdn-ere, pos-ul, posi-tum, to place, leave be 
hind. 

2. Present strengthened by sce-: compare B (181). 
eré-sc-0, crésc-ere, cré-vi, cré-Lum, to grow. 
no-sc-0 nosc-ere, nbd-vi, (Adj. ndtus), to learn to know. 
co-gndsc-0, co-gnosc-ere, co-gno-vi,  co-gn-itum, to recognize. 


So the other compounds of nésco, cxcept ignosco, J pardon, take no notice of, which 
has Sup. igndtum (adj. igndtus, undnown). 


pa-se-0, pase-ere, pa-vi, pas-tum, to graze (trans.) 
quie-sc-o, quiesc-ere, quié-vi, quié-tum, to rest. 
Su6-86-0 (a8-,00n-), suesc-ere, sué-vi, to accustom one’s 


sué-tum, 


INCHOATIVE VERBS. 401 


D. 
180. Some stems in -r (-er) undergo change of conjugation as result of 
Metathesis, which also is a strengthening of the Present. Ser-o, J sow, is a 
reduplicated form for se-so. 


eer-n-0, cern-ere, (cré-v1), (cré-tum), to separate. 
dé&cern-o, dé-cern-ere, dé-cré-vi, décré-tum, lo decide. 
éer-0, ser-ere, s8-vi, sa-tum, to sow. 
con-ser-0, con-ser-ere, con-s6-vi, con-s-itum, — 
sper-n-0, spern-ere, spré-vi, spré-tum, to despise, 
ster-n-0, stern-ere, stra-viI, stré-tum, to strew. 
ter-o, ter-ere, tri-vi, tri-tam, to rub. 
EB. 


INCHOATIVE VERBS. 


by adding to the vowel- 
stems -s¢-. 

by adding to the conso- 
nant-stems -ise-. 

Perfect and Supine are formed from the pure stem. 


invetera&-sc-o, inveter&sc-ere, inveterad-vi, inveteré-tum, (0 grou old. 
na-sc-or, nasc-f, na&-tus sum, to be born. 
ex-0l8-sc-0, ex-olésc-ere, ex-o0l&-vI, ex-0lé-tum, to get one’s growth. 

Like exol&sco, conjugate obsolésco, J grow old; but abolésco, J disappear, follows 
aboleo, 2nd inolésco has nv supine. 


181. 1. Theinchoatives are formed 


ad-0l&-sc-o, ad-olése-ere, ad-olé-vi, ad-ul-tum, (o grow up. 
co-alé-sco, co-alésc-ere, co-a)-ul, (co-al-itum), ‘0 grow together. 
con-valé-sc-o, oon-valésc-ere, con-val-ul, con-val-i-tum, (0 get well. 
in-calé-sc-o. in-calésc-ere, in-cal-uf, -_— to get warm. 
exardé-sc-0, ex-ardésc-ere, ex-ar-si, ex-ar-sum, to take fire. 
sei-sc-0, scisc-ere, scI-vI, sciI-tum, to decree. 


ad-sci-sc-o, ad-scisc-ere, ad-sci-vi, ad-sci-tum, to take on. 

ob-dormi-sc-o, ob-dormisc-ere, ob-dormI-vi, ob-dormitum, (0 fall asleep. 
con-cup-isc-0, con-cupisec-ere. con-cupivi, con-cupi-tum, 0 long for. 
(cup-ere), 


in-gem-isc-o, in-gemisc-ere, in-gem-ul, —_— to sigh. 
ve-sip-isc-o, re-sipisc-ere, re-sip-IvI, — to come to one’s senses» 
(sap-ere), | 


re-viv-isc-o, re-vivise-ere, re-vi-x!I, re-vic-tum, to come to Bfe again. 
2. Inchoative Verbs may be formed likewise from Nouns or Adjectives 


&-vin-es0-0, &-vineso-ere, &van-ul, (vanus), to disappear. 

Ird-sc-or, iré-scl, frd-tus sum, pore to grow angry. 
Tam angry, 

ndt-esc-o, ndtesc-ere, ndt-ul, (ndtus), to become known. 


vesper-ase-0, wosperasc-ere, _ (vesper), to become evening. 
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182. CHANGE OF VOICE 


NEUTER PassivE VERBS. 


aude-o, audé-re, au-sus sum, to dare. 
fld-o, fid-ere, fi-sus sum. to trust. 
gaude-o, gaudé-re, giv-isus sum, to rejoice. 
{re-vert-or re-vert-I, re-vert-I, re-versus sum), fo (urn back. 
sole-o, s0lé-re, sol-itus sum, to be wont. 


Rewarks.—1. Some Active Verbs have a Perfect Passive Participle with Active mean 
ing, as: cén&tus, one who has dined, from cénfre, fo dine; prénsus, having breakfasted, 
from prandeo, J breakfast ; pdtus, drunken, from pdto, J drink ; jirdtus, having taken 
the oath, sworn, from jaro, J swear; conjiratus, @ conspiralor, from conjiro, / con- 
spire, Many such are used purely as Adjectives: consideratus, circumspect, from econ- 
sidero; cautus, wary. from caveo, / beware. 

2. The Perfect Participle of many Depouent Verbs has both Active and Passive mean- 
ing: adeptus (adipiscor), having acquired, or being acquired; comititus (comitor, 
I accompany); expertus (experior, J ¢ry); exsecritus (exsecror, / cure); imitétas 
timitor, J copy); meritus (mereor, J deserve); opindtus, necopinadtus (opinor, 
think) ; pactus (paciscor, J contract); partitus (partior, J distribule) ; sortitus (sortior, 
T cast lots); tueor, J pro‘ect ; titus, safe ; the Perf. Purticiple in ordinary use is titaétus 


183. IRREGULAR VERBS. 


A. 


IRREGULAR IN THE FORMATION OF THE TENSE-STEMS. 


frrecular in the formation of the tense-stems are: 


1. Two Verbs in a P-mute of the 3d conjugation, viz. : 
clepo, J filch. lambo, J lick. See 158, 
2. Six Verbs of the 3d conjugation in a K-mute, which have, in spite of 
the short stem-syllable, the Perfect in -si, viz. : 


rego, J keep right, tego, I cover in, coquo, J bake, and the compounds of 
lego, J pick up, lacio, J lure, specio, J «py (-ligo, -licio, -spicio). 


From lego, however, only diligo, 7 love; intellego, J understand ; and neglego, 
Z neglect; are irregular. The other compounds are regular, Sec 161. 


8. Two Verbs of the 3d conjugation in a T-mute, which, in spite of the 
short stem-syllable, have the Perfect in -si, viz. : 


divido, J part. quatio, Ishake. Sev 167. 


4. Four Verbs of the 8d conjugation in 1 T-mute, which, in spite of long 
stem-syllable, have the Perfect in -1, viz.: 


cfido, J hammer ; sido, J sit; strideo, J whistle » verte, Iturn. See 167. 
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5, Assimilation between bs and ms occurs in the Perfect and Supine of 


jube-o, jubé-re, jus-si, jus-sum, to order. 
prem-o (-prim-0), prem-ere, pres-s!. pres-sum, to press, 

6. Special irregularities occur in : 
bib-o, bib-ere, bib f, (bib-itum), to drink. 
mane-o, manére, man-si, man-sum, to remain, 
méti-or, méti-ri, men-sus sum, | to measure, 
met-o, met-ere, mes-sul, mes-sum, to mow. 
mori-or, mor I, mor:-tuus sum, bo die. 
rauci-o, rauci-re, rau-si, rau-sum, lo be hoarse. 


re or, ré-ri, ra-tus sum, to think. 
This verb has no present participle. . 


%. Formed from different tense-stems, arc : 


fer-o, fer-re, tul-f, la-tum, to bear. 
toll-o, toll-ere, sus-tul-i, sub-la-tum, to lift. 
See 186. 
184. B. 


IRREGULAR IN THE CONJUGATION OF THE PRESENT-STEM. 
Irregular in the conjugation of the Present-stem are: 
1. ori-or, ori-ri, or-tus sum, to arise. 
PresENT: ori-or, or-eris, or-itur, or-imur, or-iminf, ori-untur. 


Iuperrect: Ori-rer and or-erer. Gerunp; Ori-undus, 

The compounds follow the simple verb, except ad-ort-ri, rise up at, ab 
tack, which follows the Fourth Conjugation. 

2. I-re, 0 go. Stem i, which, beforc a, 0, u, becomes e. 


185. INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Igo. I be going. 

Srva.—1. e-o, é-a-m, 
2. I-s, e-a-s, 
3. i-t, e-a-t, 

PLur.—1. I-mus, e-d-mus, 
2. I-tis, e-a-tis, 
3. e-u-nt. e-a-nt. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sma.—2. 1, go thou, 1-t5, thou shalt go, 
3. 1-t5, he shall go, 

Pi.uB.—2. {-te, go ye, i-tdte, ye shall go, 
8. e-u-ntd, they shall go. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


IMPERFECT. 
{-ba-m, J went, {-re-m, I were going. 


FUTURE. 
1-b-<, I shall go. 


PERFECT. 
{-vI (compos. -i-I), I have gone, {-veri-m (ex-i-eri-m). 


PLUPERFECT. 
i-vera-m (ex-i-era-m), I had gone, 1-visse-m (ex-i-sse-m). 


Furore PERFEctv. 
4 = +4 
I-ver-o (ex-i-er-0). 
INFINITIVE: pres, I-re. Perr, 1-visse (I-sse). 
PARTICIPLES : pres, i-e-ns. G. e-u-ntis. For, ACT. i-tiir-us. 
GERUND: e-u-nd-t. 
SUPINE: i-tum, Zo go. 


The Passive occurs in some of the compounds : circum-i-ri. 

Compounds of eo are : vwén-eo, J am for sale, und per-eo, I perish, which 
nerve as passives to v6n-do and per-do, whose regular passives occur only 
in the forms wénd-itus, vénd-endus, and per-ditus. 

The compound ambi-o, J solicit, follows the Fourth Conjugation 
throughout. 

Like f-re, to go, are conjugated qutf-re, to be able, and ne-quf-re, to be unable, 
which, however, are usual only in Present Indicative and Subjunctive. 


3. fer-re, fo bear. 


186. The connecting-vowel iis dropped before t and s, and 6 
before r. Some parts are supplied by tul- (tol- tla-). 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
I bear. I be bearing. 
Sivo.—1. fer-5, fer-a-m, 
2. fer-s, fer-Z-s, 
3. fer-t, fer-a-t, 
Pivur.—1. fer-i-mus, fer-d-mus, 
2. fer-tis, fer-d-tis, 


8. fer-u-nt. fer-a-nt. 
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INDICATIVE. 
IMPERFECT. 
fer-6ba-m, J twoas bearing, 
FUTURE. 


fer-a-m, J shall bear. 


tul-t, 
INKINITIVE: pres. fer-re. 


PERFECT. 


I have borne, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


fer-re-m, J were bearing 


tul-eri-m. 


Perr. tul-isse. 


PART.  fer-e-ns, bearing. Fur. Acr, 1a-tir-us. 
SUPINE: 1a-tum (t(0)14-tum). 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sina.—2. fer, bear thou, fer-to, thou shalt bear, 
3. fer-t6, he shall bear, 
PLur.—2. fer-te, bear ye, fer-tdte, ye shall bear, 


3. 


fer-u-nt3, they shull dean, 


PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
I am borne. I be borne. 
Sine.—1. fer-o-r, fer-a-r, 
2. fer-ris, fer-a-ris, 
3. fer-tur, fer-a-tur, 
PLur.—1. fer-i-mur, fer-4-mur, 
2. fer-i-mini, fer-4-mint, 
3. fer-u-ntur — fer-a-ntur. 
IMPERATIVE. 
SinG.—2. fer-re, be thou borne, fer-tor, thou shalt be borne. 
3. fer-tor, he shill be borne. 
Pron—2. fer-i-minl, be ye borne. 
8. fer-u-ntor, they shall be borne. 
INDICATIVE, SULBJUNCTIVE. 
Iuverr.: fer-éba-r, fer-re-r. 
Forune: fer-a-r. 
Prrrecr:; 14-tus sum, 14-tus sim. 
INF.  fer-ri,_—to_ be borne. GER. : fer-e-nd-us. 


A* 
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COMPOUNDS. 
af-fer-o, af-for-ra, at-tul-f, al-la-tum, to beur to. 
au-fer-o, au-fer-re, abs-tul-I. ab-la-tum, to bear away. 
con-fer-o, con-fer-re, con-tul-i, col-la-tum, lo collect. 
dif-fer-o. dif-fer-re, dis-tul-t, di-la-tum, to put off. 
ef-fer-o, ef-fer-re, ex-tul-I, 8-la-tum, to carry out. 
of-fer-o, of-fer-re, ob-tul-{, ob-la-tum, to offer. 


Remuark.—Suf-fero, J undergo, has the Perfect sus-tin-ul (sus-tul-1, sub-l4-tum 
being appropriated to toll-9). (183.) 


4. ed-ere, to eat. 


187, In certain forms the connecting-vowels i and e are dropped 
before s, t,and r3 d before s(r) is dropped or assimilated (as ss), and before 
t becomes s. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
I eat. I be eating, 
Sinu.—1. ed-o, ed-a-m, 
2. ed-i-s, 6-8, | ed-a-s, 
3. ed-i-t, 6-st, ed-a-t, 
PLur.—1. ed-i-mus, ed-d-mus, 
2. ed-i-tis, 6s-tis, ed-a.tis, 
3. ed-u-nt. ed-a-nt. 
IMPERFECT. 
ed-6ba-m, Tate, ed-ere-m, és-sem, I were eating. 
IMPERATIVE. 
SING.—2. ed-e, és, eat thou, ed-i-to, Ss-to, thou shalt eat, 
3. ed-i-to, Gs-to, he shall eat, 
PLUR.—2, ed-i-te, és-te, cat ye, editdte, és-tote, ye shall eat. 
3 ed-u-ntd, they shall eat. 
INFINITIVE. 


ed-ere, Ss-se, to cat. 


5. fi-erl, fo decome. 


188, Fi-o is conjugated in the Present, Imperfect, and Future, accord- 
ing to the 4th Conjugation, but receives a connecting-vowel in the Sub. 
junctive Imperfect and in the Infinitive, viz., fi-e-rem, I were becoming ; 
fi-e-rI, fo become. In these forms theiis short, but elsewhere it is long, 
even before another vowel. 
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The Infinitive ends in -ri, and the whole Verb in the Present-stem is 
treated as the Passive to facio, Imake The rest of the Passive is formed 
regularly from facio. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Pres, facio, make. IND. fio, Iam made, I become. 
fis, fit (fimus, fitis), fiunt. 

Iurenr. faciébam, I made. fiébam, J was made, I became. ° 
Futuns. faciam, J shali make. fiam, J shall be made (become). 
Penrecr. féci. factus sum. 
Puorerr. féceram. factus eram. 
F. Perr. fécero. factus ero. 
IMPER. Sina.—2. fi. SUB. filam, fias, fiat, etc. 

PiLur.—2. fite. fierem, fierés, etc. 


INF. Perr. factum esse, to have become. 
For, futiirum esse or fore. 
F. P, factum fore. 
REMANRK.--The compounds of facio with Prepositions change the g of the stem Inte 
i, and form the Passive regularly from the same stem ; perficio, J achieve, Pass. perficior ; 
interficio, Pazs. interficior, Jam destroyed. But when compounded with words other 
than prepositions, facio retains its a, and uscs flo as its Passive: 
patefacio, J lay open, Pass. patefio: calefacio, 7 warm, Pass. calefio. 
The accent remaius the same as in the simplo verb: calefécis, thou warmest. 


189. 6. Vel-le, to be willing. 
ndlle, io be unwilling ; malle, to be willing rather. 


INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 
volo, ndlo, malo, 
vis, non vis, mavis, 
vult, non vult, mavult, 
volumnus, nolumus, malumus, 
vultis, nodn vultis, mAvultis, 
volunt. ndlunt. malunt. 

IMPERFECT. 

volébam, | ndlébam, malébam. 

FUTURE. 
volam, . ndlam, malam, 
volés, ndlés, malés. &c. 

PERFECT. 


volul, ndluf, malas &c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
velim, ndlim, malim, 
velis, ndlis, malis, 
velit, ndlit, malit, 
velimus, nolimus, malimus, 
velitis, ndlitis, malitis, 
velint. ndlint. mAlint. 
IMPERFECT. 
vellem, ndllem, mallem, 
(MP. ; Sing.—ndlt, ndlitd. 
PLuR.—nilite, ndlitdte, ndlunto. 
INF. Pres. velle, ndlle, malle, 
Perr, Voluiss3, ndluisse, maluisse, 
PART. volens. ndlens. 
190. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


1. ajo, I say ay. 
IND. pres. 1. ajo, 2. ais, 8. ait. PLor.—3. ajunt. 
Iuperr. aAjébam, etc. Perr, ait. 
SULJ. ajas,  ajat, ajant. 
PART. ajens (as adj.), affirmative. 


2. inquam, J say, quoth I. 


IND. pres. Stna.—1. inquam, 2. inquis, 3. inquit. 
PLur.—1. inquimus, 2. inquitis, 3. inquiunt. 
Iurerr, 3. inquiébat. 
Fur. 2. inquiés, 3. inquiet. 
Perr. Sina.—1. inquil. 2. inquisti, 3. inquit. 


3. fa-rl, fo speak. 


Pees, fatur. Fur, fabor, fabitur. perr, fatussum,cte. SUP. fata 
IMPER. fare. GER. fandi, fandd. PART. pres. fantis, fantem. 


4, avé-re, salvé-re, valé-re. 


avé, _salvé, salvébis, hail thou / valé, farewell. 
avéte, salvéte, hail ye! valéte, farewell. 
avére, salvére. valére. 

age, agite, come ! apage, begone! 


cedo, give! PLuR—cette. 
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5. 
In use on!y in the Perfect-stem are coept, J have begun, to which incipio 
serves as a Present; memint, [ remember ; ddl, I hate ; ndvi (from ndsco, 
see 179), Tknow, am aware ; consuévi (from consuesco), [am wont. 


IND. coepi, J have begun. SUBJ. coeperim, 

coeperam, coepissem, 

coeperd. INF. coepisse, {to hate bequn. 
IND meminti, J remember, SUBJ. meminerim, 

memineram, meminissem. 

meminero. INF. meminisse, to remember. 
INPER. Srva.—mement3, PLur.—mementote. 
IND. ddit, I hate, SUBJ. dderim, 

Sderam, Sdissem, 

Sdero. INF. Sdisse, to hate. 


coepi and Sdf have passive forms of the same meaning : 
coeptus sum, J have begun (which is used with the Passive Inf.). 
dsus sum, J hate, 


191. OBSOLETE Forus OF THE VERB. 

1. The Future of Verbs in -io is sometimes formed like Ibo, I shall go. 
venibo, I shall come ; scibo, I shall know. 

2. The Pres. Inf. Pass. was originally longer by -er: monstrarier, 
miscérier, admittier, experirier. 

3. The Pres, Subj. Act. had an ending -im (compare sim, velim) : edim, 
edis, edit, edint, eat. Other examples, such as effodint, coquint, temperint, 
carint, seem to be doubtful. Dare formed duim; so, perduim, créduim. 

4, In older poetry ie of the Imperf. Ind. Act. 4th conj. is sometimes con- 
tracted into 1: scibam. 

5. In the Perfect stem there was a shorter formation, So in the 2 Pers. 
Perf. Act. Ind. 3 conj., dixti, dixtis (only from mute stems). ‘The termi- 
nations -sim and -sem (Perf. and Pluperf. Subj.), -so (Fut. Perf.), -se (Perf. 
Inf.), are added to the verb stem. After 1 vowel s becomes ss, So dixim, 
faxim, adaxim, rapsim; locdssim, negassim; faxem, extinxem; faxo, 
capso, jusso, am4sso; surrexe, protraxe, dixe. The Inf. forms of the 
vowel conjugations coincide with amasse, flésse, audisse, ns creasti, dé- 
lésti, audist! with dixt!, A Future Inf. in -sere is also found: impetras: 
sere, prohibéssere. Compare, huwever, facessere, capessere. 

The antiquated forms of facio are often found in old formulae, 

Audeo, J dure, forms a Perf. Subj., ausim. 


6. Old forms of esse. 

(1) siem, siés, siet, Pr. Subj. 

(2) escit, escunt, Inchoative for Fut. 

(3) fuam, fads, fuat, fuant, Pr. Subj. (stem fae). 
(4) faivt, fovi, Pf. Ind. 
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INDEX OF VERBS. 


Tus Index is intended to serve as a supplement also, and contains 
many verbs not mentioned in the text, defectives in supine or in perfect 
and supine, compounds, isolated forms, rare words. 


A, 


Ab-do, ere, -didY, -ditum, 177. 

Ab-igo (AGO), ere, -tel, -actum, 159. 

Ab-jicio (JACIO), ere, “jl, -jectum, 
159. 


Ab-luo, ere, -luY, -liittum, 173. 
Ab-nuo, ere, -nul (-nuitOrus), 178. 
Ab-oleo, gre, GvI, itum, 127. 
Ab-olésco, ere, -ol@vi, 181. 

Ab.ripio (RAPz0), ere, -ripul, -rep- 
tum, 176 l 
i eande (D0), ere, ut didy), ditum, 

Ab-sisto, ere, -stit!, 1738. 

Ab-sum, -PSSe, abefint, -ful, 113. 

Ac-cendo, ere, -cendI, -censum, 164. 

Ac-cido (CADO), ere, -cid!, 168. 

Ac-cipio (CAPIO), ere, -c@pI, -ceptum, 
157. 

Ac.colo (COLO), cre, -colul, -cultum, 
176. 

Ac-cumbo, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 
176. 

Ac-curro, ere, ac-currt, -cursum, 170. 

Aceo, ére, acul, to be sour. 

Ac®sco, ere, acul, 181, to get sour. 

Ac-quiro (QUAERO), cre, -quisiv!, 
-quisiItum, 176. 

Acuo, ere, acul, acfiitum, 178. 

Ad-do, ere, -did!, -ditum, 177. 

Ad-imo (EMO), ere, tml, -emtum, 131. 

Ad-ipiscor, I, ad- -eptus sum, 175, 182. 

Ad-olésco, ere, -ol@vi, -ultum, 181. 

Ad-orior, ‘orit, -ortus sum, 184, 

Ad-scisco, ere, -scIvI, -scItum, 181. 

Ad-sisto, ere, -stit!, 178. 

Ad-spicio, ere, -spexI, -spectum, 161. 

Ad-sto, -stare, -stitl, 178. 

Ad-sum, ad-esse, ad-ful, af-ful, 113. 

Aecgresco, ere, to fall sick. 

Af-tero, -ferre, at-tull, al-ldtum, 186. 

Age, 190, 

Ag-gredior, -gredlI, -gressus, 175. 

A-gnodsco, ere, a-gudvI, a-gnitum 
(eenouiras), 179. 

Ago, ere, @gI, actum, 159. 


Ajo, 190. 
Albeo, ére, to be white. 
Algeo, tre, uls!, 160. 


Al-licio, ere, aon -lectum, 161. 


Al-luo, ere, -iul, 1tum, 173. 

Alo, ere, alut, al(i)tum, 176. 
Amb-igo (AGO), ere, 159. 

Amb-io (Eo), Ire, IvI (i), Itum, 185. 


Amicio, tre, Ce) amictum, 176 


amix! 
Amo, fre, ivY, dtum. See 119. 
Amplector, I, ‘amplexus, 175. 
Ango, ere, anxt, 160. 
An nuo, ere, annul (annOtum), 173. 
Ante-cello, ere, 176. 
Ante-sto, -stare, Stell, 178. 
Apage, 190. 
A-perio, -Ire, aperu!l, apertum, 176. 
Apiscor, J I, aptus sum, See adipiscor, 
175 
Ap-peto, ere, IvI, sat 176. ; 
; -plicuY, -plicitum, 
Ap-plico (176), dre, (plicavt, -plica- 
tum). 
Ap-pono (179), ere, -posul, -positum. 
Arceo, tre, arcul arctus, 
(comp. 128) ( artus (adj.) 
Arcesso (accerso), ere, arcessivI, 
-Itum, 176. 
Ardea, re, arsJ, arsum, 165. 
Artsco, cre, drut, 181, to become dry. 
1 
Arguo, cre, argul, arent) 173. 
Ar-ripio (RAPIO), ere, ul, -reptum, 
176. 


A-scendo (SCANDO), ere, I, scensum, 
164. 


A-spicio, cre, 1-spex!, a-spectum, 161, 

As-sentior, Irl, assensus sum, 175. 

As-sideo (SEDEO), tre, -stdl, -sessum. 
166. 

As-suesco, ere, -suévI, -suétum, 179. 

At-texo, ere, -texul, -textum, 172. 

Pee (TENEO), tre, ul, -tentum, 


am ce 
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At-tingo (TANGO), cre, attig!, attac- 
tum, 162. 

At-tollo, ere, to raise up. 

Audco, tre, ausus sum, 182. 

Audio, Ire, IvJ, Itum. See 186. 

Au-fero, -ferre, abstul!, ablitum, 186. 

Augeo, tre, auxI, auctum, 156. 

Ava, 190. 


B. 


Ralbitio, tre, to stutter. 
Batuo, ere, ul, fo pummel, fence. 
Bibo, ere, bibl, (bibitum), 183. 


C. 


Cado, ere, cecid!, cisum, 168. 

Cacchittio, Ire, to be blind. 

Caedo, ere, cecidl, cacsum, 168. 

Calefacio, cre, -ftcl, -factum, 159, 188. 

Cualtésco, ere, calul, to get warn. 

Calleo, @re, ul, to be skilled. 

Calveo, tre, to be buld. 

Candeo, tre, ul, to shine. 

Cineo, tre, to be gray. 

Cano, ere, cecin!I, cantum, 170. 

Capesso, ere, capessIvI, Itum, 176. 

mals ere, cép!I, captum, 157. See 

1389. 

Carpo, ere, carps!, carptum, 158. 

Caveo, dre, cdvI, cautum, 174. 

Cado, ere, cessI, céssum, 166. 

Cénatus, 182, R. 1. 
tnsum, 4; 

Ctnsco, tre, ul, (epnatttis) 128. 

ia ere, (cr@vI), (crétum), 180. 

Cio,” ane clvI, cItum, 176. 

Cingo, ere, cinx!, cinctum, 160. 

Circum-do, -dare, -dedI, -datum, 177, 

Circum-sisto, ere, stet!, 178. 

Circum-sto, stare, stet!, 178. 

Claudo, ere, claus!, clausum, 165. 

Clepo, ere, aan cleptum, 158, 183. 

Co-nl@sco, ere, -alutl, (-alitum), 181. 

Co-arguo, ere, ul, 173. 

Co-emo, ere, tml, -em(p)tum, 169. 

Coepl, coepisse, 190. 

Uo-gndsco, ere, -gnovI, -gnitum, 156, 

179. ! 
eo e0 (AGO), ere, co-8g1, co-actum, 
59. 
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Col-lido (LAEDO), ere, -lis!, lisum 
165 


Col-ligo (LEGO), ere, -lé¢1, -lectum. 
59. 
Col-Ificeo, tre, -ltixt, 160. 
Colo, ere, colul, cultum, 176. 
Com-bfiiro, ere, -itss!, -fistum, 171. 
Com-edo, ere, -@dl, @sum (estum), 164 
Comitdtus, 182, lh. 2. 
Comminiscor, I, commentus sum, 
175. 
Com-moveo, tre, -mévI, -motum, 174, 
C6-mo (EMO), ere, cOmpsI, cOmptum, 
169. 
Com-parco, ere, -parsI, -parsum, 162, 
Com-pello, ere, com-pull, -pulsum, 
168, 170. 
Com-perio (PARIO), Ire, com-pert, 
com-per-tum, 170. 
Compesco, ere, ul, 176. 
Com-pingo, ere, -pagt, -pactum, 159. 
Com-plector, I, com-plexus, 175. 
Com-pleo, tre, @vi, Gtum, 127. 
Com-primo (PREMO), ere, -pressI 
-pressum, 183. 
Com-pungo, ere, -punxt, -punctum, 
162. 
Con-cido (CADO), ere, -cid!, 168. 
Con-cldo (CAEDO), ere, -cIdI, -cIsum, 
168. 
Con-cino (CANO), ere, -cinul, 176. 
Concitus (crEo), 176. 
Con-clide (CLAUDO), ere, -clfis!, -clO- 
sum, 1695. 
Con-cupisco, ere, -cuplvyI, cup!Itum, 
181. 
Con-cutio (QUATIO), ere, -cussI, -cus- 
sum, 167. 
Con-do, ere, -didl, -ditum, 177. 
Con-fercio (FARCIO), Ire (fers!), fer. 
tum, 160. 
Con-fero, -ferre, -tulS, collatum, 186. 
Con-ficio (FACIO), ere, -f@c!I, -fectum 
159, 188. 
Con-fiteor (FATEOR), tt, -fessus, 175 
Con-fringo (FRANGO), ere, -frégl, 
-fractum, 159. 
Con-gruo, ere, congrul, 173. 
Con-jicio (JACIO), cre, -jécl, -jectum, 
159. 
Conjiratus, 182, R. 1. 
connix!t, 
Con-niveo, tre, (conntvi’ 163. 


Con-quiro (QUAERO), cre, -quistvl, 
-quisitum, 176. 
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Con-sero, ere, -serut, -sertum, 176. 

Con-sero, ere, -sévI, -silum, 180. 

Con-sideratus, 182, R. 1. 

Con-sido, ere, consdul, -sessum, 167, 

Con-sisto, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 178. 

Con-spicio, cre, -spex!, -spectum, 161. 

Con-stituo (STATUO), ere, ul, -stitt- 
tum, 173. 

Aas Stire, -stit!, (constatirus), 
178. 

peas ere, -suévI, -suttum, 179, 
190. 

Consulo, cre, consulul, -sultum, 176. 

Con-temno, ere, -tem(p)s!I, -tem(p)- 
tum, 169. 

Con-texo, ere, -texul, -textum, 172. 

_Con-tineo (TENEO, 128), tre, ul, -ten- 
tum. 

Con-tingo (TANGO), ere, contig!, con- 
tactum, 162. 

Convalésco, ere, -valut, -valitum, 181. 

Coquo, ere, coxt, coctum, 161, 183. 

Cor-ripio (RAPIO), ere, -ripul, -rep- 
tum, 176. 

Cor-rno, ere, corrul, 173. 

Crtbresco, ere, crebrul, to get fre- 
quent. 

Cré-do, ere, -did!, -ditum, 177. 

Crepo, dre, crepul, crepitum, 176. 

Crésco, ere, cr@vI, cr@tum, 179. 

Cubo, dre, cubul, cubitum, 176. 

Cfido, ere ctidl, efisum, 167. 

Cupio, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 176, 

Curro, ere, cucurrl, cursum, 170. 


D. 


Dé-cerno, ere, -cr@vI, -crétum, 180. 

Do-cerpo (CARPO), ere, st, tum, 158. 

De-do, d@dere, d@did!, d@ditum, 177. 

De-fendo, ere, -fend!, -fensum, 164. 

Défetiscor, 1, to be worn out. 

I)t-o (AGO), ere, 159. 

Dtleo. See Paradigm, 123-126. 

Dt-ligo (LEGO), ere, -leg!, -lectum, 
159. 

Dz-imo (EMO), ere, d@mps!, d¢mptum, 
169. 

Depello (170), ere, d@puls, dépulsum. 

De-primo (PREMO, 183), ere, -pressl, 
pressum. 

Depso, cre, depsu!, depstum, 172. 

Dé-scendo (SCANDO), ere, -scendy], 
-scensum, 164. 

Dé-sero, cre, -serul, -sertum, 176. 
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De-silio (saxro), Ire, (in), aaa 


De-sino, ere, rete dtsitum, 179. 

D2-sipio (SAPI0), -ere, 176. 

Dé-sisto, ere, -stit!, -stitum, 178. 

De-spicio, ere, -spexI, -spectum, 161 

De-sum, -esse, -ful, 113. 

Dé-tendo (168), ere, -tend!, -tentum. 

Do-tinco (TENEO, 128), Gre, -uJ,-ten 
tum. 

Dé-vertor, -1, 182. 

Dico, ere, dIxI, dictum, 160. 

Dif-fero, -ferre, distulf, dilatum, 186, 

Di-gnisco (NOsco, 179), ere, -gndvi. 

Di-ligo, ere, -lex!, -lectum, 161. 

Di-mico, dre, ivi, tum, 176. 

ll-rigo, ere, -rexI, -rectum, 161. 

Dir-imo (EMO, 169), ere, -@mI, -em- 
tum. 

Disco, ere, didict, 162. 

Dis-crepo, dre, -crepul (av), 176. 

Dis-cumbo (176), ere, -cubul, -cubi 
tum. 

Dis-pesco, ere, [-pescul,] -pestum, to 
divide. 

Dis-sideo (SEDEO, 166), @re, -s®dI, 

Di-stinguo, ere, -stinxl, -stinctum, 160 

Li-sto, -stire, 178. 

Ditesco, ere, fo grow rich, 

Divido, cre, divisi, dIvisum, 167. 

D6, dare, ded], datum, 177. 

Docco, tre, decul, doctum, 128. 

Domo, are, ul, itum, 176. 

Diico, cre, dixt, dictum, 160. 

Dulcesco, ere, to grow sieet. 

Diresco, ere, dirul, to grow hard. 


E. 


Edo, ere, &dI, ésum, 164, 187. 

E-do (D6), Gdere, édidl, Gditum, 177 
Et-fero, -ferre, extull, @litum, 186. 
Egeo, re, egul, to want. 

E.licio, ere, -licul, -licitum, 161. 
E-ligo (LEGO), ere, -l@gt, -lectum, 159 
E-mico (176), are, ul (atitrus). 
Eminco, @re, ul, to sland out. 

Emo, ere, @mI, emtum, 169. See £2 
i énecul, ~ 
E-neco, fre, (enecdvt) énectum, 178 
Eo, Ire, Ivi, itum, 185. 
E-vado, ere, &vdsi, éyasum, 165. 
E-vanesco, ere, évdnul, 181. 
Ex-ardésco, ere, exarsl, cxarsum, 18! 
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Ex-cello, ere, ul (excelsus), 176. 

Excitus, 176. 

Ex-cliido (CLAUDO), ere, -sI, -sum, 
165. 

Ix-curro (170), ere, excucurri, -cur- 
sum. 

Ex-olésco, ere, -ol@vi, -olétum, 181. 

Ex-pello (170), ere, -pulJ, -pulsum. 

Expergiscor, I, experrectus sum, 175. 

Ex-perior, Irl, -pertus sum, 175, 
182, R. 2. 

Ex .-pleo, @re, tv!, tum, 127. 

ee: are, ul (dvi), itum (datum), 


Ex-plddo (PLAUDO), ere, -s!, -sum, 165. 
Exsecratus, 182, R. 2. 
aa ea ere, -stinx], -stinctum, 
Ex-sisto, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 178. 
Ex-sto, dre (exstatirus), 178. 
Ex-tendo, ere, dI, -sum (-tum), 168. 
Ex-tollo, ere. 
Ex-uo, ere, -u, -iitum, 173. 
F 

Facesso (176), ere, Ivt (-1), Itum. 
Facio, ere, feel, factum, 159, 188. 
Fallo, ere, fefelll, falsum, 170. 
Farcio, Ire, fars!, fartum, 160, 
Fart, 190. 
Fateor, trl, fassus sum, 175. 
Fatisco, ere, & fall apart. 
Fatiscor, I (fessus, adj). 
Faveo, ere, favi, fuutum, 174. 
Ferio, Ire, to strike. 
Fero, ferre, tull, 1atum, 183, 186. 
Ferveo, @re, ferv! (ferbul), 174. 
Fido, cre, fYsus sum, 182. 
Figo, ere, fix!, fixum, 160. 
Findo, ere, fidl, fissum, 168. 
Fingo, ere, finx!, fictum, 160. 
Fio, fierl, fuctus sum, 188. 
Flecto, ere, flex!, flexum, 160. 
Fleo, Gre, évi, etum, 127. 
Fitgo, ere, flix!, flictum, 160. 
Floreo, tre, ul, fo bloom. 
Fluo, cre, flux! (fluxus, adj.), 168. 
Fodio, ere, fod1, fossum, 166. 
Forem, 112. 
Foveo, tre, fovt, fotum, 174. 
Frango, ere, freg!, fractum, 159. 
Fremo, ere, ul, itum, 176. 
Frendo (eo), ere (ul), frésum, fres- 

sum, 1 
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Frico, are, ul, frictum (atuin), 176. 

Friveo, tre ({r1x1), 160. 

Frigo, ere, frixt, frictum (frixum)} 
160. 

Frondco, ére, ul, fo be leafy. 

Fruor, I, fructus (fruitus) sum, 175 

Fugio, ere, ftigt, fugitum, 159. 

Fulcio, Ire, fulst, fultum, 160. 

Fulgeo, Gre, fuls!, 160. 

Fundo, ere, fid!, fisum, 164, 

Fungor, 1, functus sum, 175. 

(Furo, def.), furere, to rave, 


G. 


Gannio, Ire, to yelp. 

Gaudeo, ere, gdvisus sum, 182. 
Geimo, ere, ul, itum, 176. 

Gero, ere, gessI, gestum, 171. 
Gigno, ere, genul, genitum, 176. 
Glisco, ere, to swell. 

Gradior, 1, gressus sum, 175. 


Hi. 


Haerco, tre, haes!, haesum, 171. 

Haurio, Ire, hausI, haustum, 171 
(haustirus, haustOrus), ~‘ 

Hisco, ere, to yawn. 

Horreo, @re, wl, to stand on end, 

Iortor, dri, dtus sum, 141, 142. 


I. 


Ico, ere, IcI, ictum, 161. 

I-cnésco, ere, -gnGvI, -gndtum, 179. 

Il-licio, ere, -lext, -lectum, 161. 

Il-lldo (LAEDO), ere, -JIsI, -Hsum, 165. 

Imbuo, ere, ul, ttum, 173. 

Imitdtus, 182, R. 2. 

Imniinco, tre, to overhang. 

Im-pingo (PANGO, 169), ere, -pe&gt, 
-pactum. 

In-calésco, ere, -calut, 181. 

In-cendo, ere, -cendl, -censum, 16-4. 

Incesso, ere, Ivi (1), 176. 

In-cido (CADO, 168), ere, -cid!, -c& 
sum. 

In-cIldo (CAEDO, 168), ere, -cIdI, -cl- 
sum. 

In-cinio (CAPIO, 157), ere, -ctp!, -cep- 
tum. 

In-crepo (CREPO, 176), dre, ul, itum, 

In-cumbo (176), ere, -cubul, -cubi 
tum. 
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ln-cutio (QUATIO, 167), ere, -cuss!I, 
-cussuim, 
Ind-iveo (EGE), ®re, ul, fo want. 
Ind-ipiscor, 1, indeptus sum, 175. 
In-do, ere, -didt, -ditum, 177. 
Indulgeo, ére, induls! (indultum), 160. 
{un-dno, ere, -dul, -diitum, 173. 
Ineptio, tre, to be silly. 
Ingemisco, ere, ingemul, 181. 
[egruo,cre,ut. See congruo, 173. 
In-nStesco (181), ere, ndtul. 
In-olésco, ere, -olév!, 181. 
Inquam, 190. 
In-sideo (SEDEO, 166), tre, -stdI, -ses- 
sum. 
In-sisto, ere, -stit!, 178. 
In-spicio, ere, -spexI, -spectum, 161. 
Inter-ficio, ere, -fecl, -fectum, 159. 
In-sto, Gre, -stit!, (instatGrus), 178. 
In-sum, -esse, -ful, 113. 
Intel-ligo, ere, -lex!, lectum, 161, 183. 
Inter-imo (EMO), cre, -@mI, -emtum, 
169. 
Inter-pungo, ere, -punx!I, -punctum, 
) 
ad « 5 
Inter-sto, Gre, -stet!, 178. 
Inter-sum, -csse, -ful, 113. 
Inveterasco, ere, -ivI, 181. 
In-vado, ere, invdsI, -vasum, 160. 
Trascor, 1, trdtus sum, 181. 


J. 


Jacco, tre, jacul, to lie. 

Jacio, cre, jécl, jactum, 159. 

Jubeo, tre, juss, jussum, 183. 

Juno, cre, junx], juuctum, 160. 

JOradius, 182, R. 1. 

Juvo, dre, jivi, jitum (juvadtorus), 
174. 


L. 


Labor, J, lapsus sum, 175. 

Lacesso, ere, lacessIvI, -Itum, 176. 

Lacio, 161. 

Lacdo, erc, laest, laesum, 165. 

Lambo, ere, 1, 158, 183. 

Languco, tre, I, to be languid. 

Lateo, tre, ul, to lie hid, 

Lavo, dre (ere), ldvI, lautum, lOtum, 
lavdtum, 174. 

Lego, ere, let, lectum, 159. 

Libet, libtre, libuit (libitum ost), 2 
pleases. 

Licet, lictre, licuit (licitum est) tt 
permitted. 


Lingo, ere, linx!, linctum, 160. 

Lino, ere, IIv!I (‘¢vi), litum, 179. 

Linquo, ere, liqul, 159. 

Liqueo, Gre, licul, fo be clear. 

Liveo, tre, to be livid. 

Loquor, I, locitus sum. J'uradiym 

145, 146. 

Litceo, @re, 1ix!, 160, 

Lido, ere, list, ldsum, 165. 

Ligco, ére, mee 160. mane 
itum, fo wash, ° 

Luo, ere, lut i luitum, to atone for. 


M. 


Macrco, tre, to grieve. 

Malo, mdlle, malul, 189. 

Mando, ere, mand!, mansum, 164. 
Maneo, @rc, mans!, mansum, 183. 
Medeor, tri, to heal. 


_Memintl, 19@. 


Mentior, trl, Itus. Paradigm, 147. 

Mercor, rl, meritus sum, 182, I. 2. 

Mergo, ere, mers], mersum, 160. 

MCtior, Irl, mensus sum, 183. 

Meto, cre, messul (rare), messum, 
183. 

Metuo, ere, ul, 173. 

Mico, dre, ul, 176. 

Minuo, ere, minus, minitum, 173. 

err tre, ul, mixtum, (mistum), 

Misereor, tri miseritus, (misertus) 
sum, 175. 

Mitto, ere, mist, missum, 166. 

Molo, ere, molul, molitum, 176. 

Monco, tre, uf, itum, 129, 130. 

Mordco, tre, momordl, morsum, 168 


‘ a mortuus 
Morior, mort, moritarus 82% 188. 


Moveo, tre, movi, mGtum, 174. 

Mulcco, tre, mulsI, mulsum, 160. 

Mulyveo, tre, mulsI, mulsum(ctum), 
160. 

Mungo, cre, munx!I, munctum, 160. 


N. 


Nanciscor, 1, nactus (nanctus), 175. 
mee I, ndtus sum (ndscitOrus), 
Neco, dre, ivf, dtum, 176. 

Necto, ere, nexI (nexul), nexum, 160 
Neg-ligo, ere, -lex!, -lectum, 161. 
NecopInatus, 182, R. 2. 

Neo, nére, nOvi, nétum, 127. 
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Nequeo, Ire, 195. 

Notesco, ere, notul, 181. 

Ningo, ere, ninx], 160. 

Niteo, @re, ‘ul, to shine. 

Nutr, I, nixus (nIsus) sum, 179. 

Nolo, nalle, nolul, 189. 

ae tre, ul (nocittrus), to be hurt- 
ul, 

Nosco, ere, novi, notum, 179. 

Nabo, ere, nips!, niptum, 158. 


O. 


Ob-do, ere, -didI, -ditum, 177. 

Ob- dormisco, ere, -dormivI, -dorm!- 
tum, 181. 

Obliviscor, I, oblitus sum, 175 

Ob-sideo (SEDEO, 166), Gre, -stdl, -ses- 
sum. 

Ovb-sisto, ere, -stit!, -stitum, 178. 

Obs ol@sco, ere, -ol@vt, -ol@tum, 181. 

Ob-sto, stare, stitl (obst&tirus), 178. 

Obtineo (TENEO, 128), tre, -tinul, 
-tentum. 

Oc-cido, (CADO), ere, -cidI, -casum, 


Oc-cIdo (CAEDO), ere, -cld!, -cIsum, 
168. 


Oc-cino (CANO), ere, -cinu!, 176. 
Oc-cipio (CAPIO), (157), cre, -ctpl, 
-ceptum. 
Occulo, ere, occulul, occultum, 176. 
Od, déf, 190. . 
Of-fendo (164), ere, -fend!, -fensum. 
Of fero, -ferre, obtull, oblatum, 186. 
Oleo, are, ul, to smell. 
Olasco, ‘See 181. 
Operio, Ire, opr opertum, 176. 
OpInatus, 182, 
Opperi na irl, 
Comp, 1%, 
Ordior, 1, orsus sum, 175. 
Orior, Irl, ortus sum (orittirus), 184. 
Os-tendo, ere, -tendI, -ten-sum (-ten- 
tus), 168. 
BP: 


Paciscor, 1, pactus sum, 175, 182, R. 2. 

Palleo, Bre, -ul, to be pale. 

Pando, ere, pand], passun (pansum), 
166. 


opper tus (or Itus). 


pepigt, 162 
panx], "160, pactam: 


Pango, ere 1 
Parco, ere, pepercl (par sl), parsOrus, 
162. 


Pario, ere, peper!, partum (paritirus), 
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Partior, irf, Itus, 182, It. 2. 

Pasco, ere, pavI, pastum, 179. 
Pate-facio, ere, -fcl, -factum, 188, 
Puteo, tre, ul, fo be open 

Patior, I, passus sum, 175. 

Paveo, tre, pivi, 174. 

Pecto, ere, pexy, peu: 160. 


Pel-licio, -licere, ‘lion icul), -lectum, 161. 


Pello, ere, pepull, pulsum, 170. 

Pendeo, Gre, pepend!, 168. 

Pendo, ere, pepend!, pensum, 168. 

Per-cello, ere, percul!, perculsum, 
170. 

Perctnsco (CENSEO), ére, 
-cénsum. 

Percitus (creo), 176. 

Per-do, ere, -didI, -ditum, 177. 

Per-eo, Ire, peril, itum, 185. 

Per-ficio, ere, -{tcl, fectum, 188 

Pergo (REGO), cre, perrexlI, perrece 
tum, 161. 

Per-petior (PATIOR, 175), 1, perpessus 
sum. 

Per-spicio, ere, -spexI, -spectum, 161 

Per-sto, -stire, -stit!, 178, 

Per-tinco (TENEO, 128), tre, ul. 

Pessum-do, -dare, -dedI, -datum, 
177. 

Peto, ere, Ivi (it), Itum, 156, 176. 

Piget, pigtre, piguit, pigitum cst, t 
irks. 

Pingo, ere, pinx!, pictum, 160. 

Pinso, ere, ul (J), pinsitum (pistum, 
pinsum), 172. 

Plango, ere, planx!, planctum, 160. 

Plaudo, ere, plausI, plausuim, 160. 

Plecto, ere, ‘plext, plexum, 160. 

Plector, I, to be punished. 

Pleo. See 127. 

Plico, dire, ul (2vI), itum (datum), 176. 


Pluo, ere, ets 173. 


Polleo, tre, to be potent. 

PGno (169), ere, posul, positum, 179, 

Posco, ere, poposcl, 162. 

Pos-sideo (SEDEO, 166), ere, -stdl, ses= 
sum. 

Pos-sum, posse, potul, 115. 

POto, dre, ivi, p6tum, potatum, 176. 

Potus, 182, KR. 1. 

Prae-cello, ere, -cellut, 176. 

Prae-cino, ere, cinul, 176. 

Prae-curro, ere, -cucurrl, -cursula, 
170. 

Prac-si leo ‘sEDKO, 166), re, sedL 


-ctnsul, 
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Prac-sum, -esse, -ful, 113. 

Prae-sto, -stire, -still, (-stdtarus), 
178. 

Prandco, tre, prand!, pransum, 164, 
182, Ht. 1. 

nee ere, prehend!, prehensum, 
164, 

Premo, ere, press!, pressum, 183, 

Prdd-igo (AGO, 159), ere, -BeT. 

Pré-do, ere, -didl, -ditum, 177. 

Pro-ficiscor, 1, profectus sum, 175. 

Pro-fiteor (FATEOR, 175), @rI, -fessus 
sum. 

Prdmo (EMO), ere, prOmps!, prdmp- 
tum, 169. 

Prd-sum, prddesse, proful, 114. 

Prod-tendo (TENDO, 168), ere, -tendl, 
-tentum, -tensum. 

Psallo, ere, I, 170. 

Pudet, @re, puduit, puditum est, ¢¢ 

. shames, 

Pucriasco, ere, to become a boy. 

Pungo, ere, pupugl, punctum, 162. 


Q. 


Quaero, ) ere, quacsivI, quacsItum, 
Quacso, 176. 

Quatio, ere, (quass!), quassum, 166. 
Queo, quire, 185. 

Queror, querl, questus sum, 175. 
Quiésco, ere, quitvI, quittum, 179. 


R. 


Ra:lo, ere, rast, risum, 165. 

Rapio, cre, rapul, raptum, 176. 

Raucio, Ire, rausi, rausum, 188. 

Re-ctnseo (CENSEO, 128), Gre, -c@nsul, 
-ctnsum (rectnsitum). 

Recriidésco, ere, -criidul, to get rar 
again, 

Red-arguo (178), ere, -argul. 

Red-do, ere, -did!, -ditum, 177. 

Red-igo (ago), ere, -tet, -actum, 159, 

Re-fello (FALLO, 170), ere, refelll. 

Re-fero (183, 186), -ferre, -tull, -1d- 
tum. 

Revo, ere, rex!, rectum, 161, 183. 

Re-linquo, ere, -lfqu!, -lictum, 159. 

Reminiscor, 1, to recollect. 

Rentdeo, tre, to glitter. 

Reor, r@rf, ratus sum, 183. 

Re-perio, Ire, reperl, repertum, 170. 

Repo, cre, reps], reptum, 158. 

Re-sipisco, ere, -sipivi (-sipul), 181. 

Re-sisto, ere, -stit!, -stitum, 178. 
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Re-spondeo (168), @re, -spond!, spen 
sum. 

Re-sto, stire, -stit!, 178. 

ltestinguo, ere, -stinxI, -stinctum, 166, 

Re-tinco (TENEO, 128), Gre, ul, -ter 
tum. 

Re-vertor, ¥, revert!, reversum, 167. 

Re-vivisco, cre, vixI, victum, 181. 

Rideo, @re, ris!, rlsum, 165. 

Rigeo, é@re, ul, to be stiff. 

Roddo, ere, rds!I, rdsum, 165. 

Rubeo, re, ul, tw be red. 

Rudo, ere, rudivi, Itum, 176. 

Rumpo, ere, riip!, ruptum, 157, 

Ruo, ere, rul, rutum (ruitirus), 173. 


s. 
Salio, Ire, salut, saltum, 176. 


Sallo, ere, sallI, salsum, 170. 
Salva, def., 190. 

, : -- sanctum, 
Sancio, Ire, sanxI, (sancttum), 
Sapio, ere (sapfvl), sapul, 176. 
Sarcio, Ire, sarsI, sartum, 160. 
Satis-do, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 177. 
Scabo, ere, scab, to scratch. 
Scalpo, ere, scalps!, sealptum, 158, 
Scando, ere, scandy, scansum, 164. 
Scateo, tre, to gush forth. 

Scindo, cre, scidl, scissum, 168. 
Scisco, ere, scIvI, scItum, 181. 
Scribo, ere, scrips, scrIptum, 158. 
Sculpo, ere, sculps!, sculptum, 158 
sectum, jg 


160. 


Seco, are, secul, secatfirus, 


Sedco, tre, stdl, sessum, 166. 
Sligo (LEGO, 159), ere, -lég!, -lectuin 
Sentio, Ire, sens], sensum, 16d. 
Sepelio, Ire, IvI, sepultum, 176. 
Stpio, ire, sépsI, stptum, 158, 
Sequor, I, secfitus sum, 175. 

Sero, ere, 176. 

Sero, ere, stv!I, satum, 180. 

Serpo, ere, serps!, serptum, 158, 
Sido, ere, sal, 167. 

Sileo, tre, ul, to be silent. 

Sino, ere, sfvI, situm, 179. 

Sisto, ere, stit!, statum, 178. 

Sitio, Ire, Ivi. to thirst. 

Soleo, tre, solitus sum, 182. 
Solvo, ere, solvi, solttum, 174, 
Sono, dre, sonul, eauainea 
Sorbeo, Gre (sorp-si), sorbul, 158 
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Sordeo, ®re, ul, to be dirty. 

Sortior, Irf, sortitus sum, 182, R. 2. 

Spargo, ere, spars!, sparsum, 160. 

Sperno, ere, sprévI, sprétum, 180. 

-Spicio. See ad-spicio. 

Splendeo, Gre, ul, to shine 

Spondeo, tre, spoponds, sponsum, 
168. 


Spuo, cre, spul, spitum, 173. 

Squaleo, @re, tv be rough, foul. 

Statuo, cre, statul, stathtum, 173. 

Sterno, ere, stravi, stratum, 180. 

Sternuo, ere, sternul, 173. 

Bterto, ere, stertul, 176. 

-Stinguo, ere, 160. 

Sts, stdre, stetl, (staturus’, 178. 

Strepo, ere, strepul, strepitum, 176. 

Strideo, Gre (ere), strid!I, 167. 

Stringo, ere, strinx!, strictum, 160. 

Struo, ere, struxl, structum, 163. 

Studeo, @re, ul, fo be zealous. 

Stupeo, @re, ul, to be astounded. 

Suddeo, tre, suds!, sudsum, 165. 

Sub-do, ere, -did!, -ditum, 177. 

Sub-isro (AGO, 159), ere, -@gl, -actum. 

Buc-cédo (CEDO, 166), ere, -ecss!, 
-cessum. 

Suc-cendo (see ac-cendo, 164), ere, 
-cendI, -censum. 

Suc-cénseo (128), tre, ul, -cénsum. 

Suesco, ere, suévI, suttum, 179. 

Suf-fero, -ferre, sus-tinul, 186, FR. 

Suf-ficio (racro, 159), cre, -fecl, -fec- 
tum. 

Suf-fodio (166), ere, -t6di, -fossum. 

Sug-gero (see 171), ere, -gessI, -ges- 
tum. 

Siigo, cre, suxI, suctum, 160. 

Sum, esse, fur, 112. 

Pune (EMO), cre, sumpsI, sumptum, 
169. 

Suo, ere, sul, shtum, 178. 

Superbio, Ire, to be haughty. 

Super-sto, -stdre, -stet!, 173, 

Super-sum, -esse, -ful, 113. 

Sap-pdno (see 179), ere, -pcsul, -posi- 
tum. 

Surgo (REGO), ere, surrex!, surrec- 
tum, 161. 


fle 
Taedet, pertaesum est, # tires. 
Tango, ere, tetig!, tactum, 162. 
Tego, ere, tex!, tectum, 161, 183. 
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Temno, ere, 169. 

Tendo, ere, tetend!, tensum (-tum’ 
168. 

Teneo, Gre, tenul, (tentum), 128. 

Tergo (eo), Gre, ters!, tersum, 160, 

Tero, ere, triv!, tritum, 180. 

Texo, ere, texul, textum, 172. 

Timeo, tre, ul, to fear. 

Ting(u)o, ere, tinx!, tinctum, 160. 

Tollo, ere (sustull, subldtum), 170. 

Tondeo, @re, totond!, tousum, 168 

Tono, are, uJ, 176. 

Torpeo, tre, ul, to be tormid. 

Torqueo, tre, torsI, tortum, 160. 

Torreo, Gre, torrul, tostum, 128. 

Trd-do, ere, -did!, -ditum, 177. 

Traho, cre, trax!, tractum, 163. 

Tremo, ere, ul, 176. 

Tribuo, ere, ul, tribitum, 173. 

Trfdo, ere, tris!, trisum, 165. 


y (tuitus) 4 
ae er] tatus, thtdtus sum, ¢ 


Tumceo, tre, ul, ¢o sell. 

Tundg, ere, tutud], tunsum, tOsum, 
168. 

Turgeo, tre, turs!, 160. 


Uz 


Ulciscor, J, ultus sum, 175. 
Ungo, ere, unxI, unctum, 160. 
Urgeo, re, urs, 160. 

Uro, ere, ussf, ustum, 171. 
Utor, I, fsus sum, 175. 


Vv. 


Vado, ere, 165. 

Vala, 190. 

Veho, ere, vex!, vectum, 163, 

Vello, ere, vell! (vuls!), vulsum, 170 

Vtn-do, ere, -didl, -ditum, 177, 

Vtn-eo, tre, Iv1 (iT), 185. 

Venio, Ire, vént. ventum, 170. 

Vtnum-do, -dare, ded!, -datum, 
177. 

Vercor, ert, veritus sum. See 148, 

Verro, ere, verrl, versum, 170. 

Verto, ere, vert!, versum, 167. 

Vescor, I, to feed. 

Vesperasco, ere, 181. 

Veto, dre, vetul, vetitum, 176. 

Video, re, vidl, visum, 164. 
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Vieo, tre, &tum, to plutt. Ser 127. 
Vixeo, @re, ul, to flourish. 

Vincio, Ire, vinx!, vinctum, 160. 
Vinco, ere, vic, victuin, 152. 
Viso, ere, VIisI, visum, 172. 


Vivo, ere, vix!, victum, 168. 
Volo, velle, volut, 189. 
Volvo, ere, volv!, volitum, 174. 


Vomo, ere, vomul, vomitum, 176, 


Voveo, ére, vovi, vGtum 174. 


ee 


SYNTAX. 


SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


192. Syntax treats of the formation and combination of 
sentences. 

Sentences are divided into simple and compound. 

A aimple sentence is one in which the necessary perts occur 
but once. 

The necessary parts of the sentence are the subject and the 
predicate. 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject. 

The subject is that of which the predicate is said. 

Lina splendet, The moon shines. 


Liina is the subject ; splendet, the predicaie. 


193. The most simple form of the sentence is the finite verb ; 
s-u-m, J an; docé-s, tio teachest ; scrib-i-t, he writes. 


RewarK.—Here the form contains in itself all the necessary elements (compare 111): 
m is the first person, g the second, ¢ the third. From the expansion and modification of 
the finite verb arise all the complicated forms of the compound sentence. 


194, The subject of the finite verb is always in the Nomina- 
tive Case, or so considered. 

REMARKS.—1. The subject of the Infinitive isin the Accusative. (341.) . 

2. The use of the Nominative in Latin is the same as in English. 

8. The Vocative (the case of Direct Address) is not affected by the 
structure of the sentence, and docs not enter as an element into Syntax, 
except in the matter of Concord. The form differs from the Nominative 
in the Second Declension only, and even there the Nominative is some 
times used instead, especially in poetry and solemn prose. (See further, 
824,11.) — | 

Almae filius Majae. Hor. Son of mild Maia! 

Audi tii, populus Albanus, Liv. Hear thou, people of Abal 

O is prefixed to give emphasis to the address : 


£20 FORMS OF THE SUBJECT. 


O formdse puer, nimium né créde coldri, Vera. O shapely boy trust nol com 
plezion all too mnuch. 
The vocative is commonly interjected In prose, except in highly emotional passages, 


195. The Subject may be a noun or pronoun, or some other 
word or phrase used as a noun: 


Deus mundum gubeznat, (od steers the universe. 
Ego régés 6é6ci, [ drove out kings. 
Sapiens rés adversas nin timet, Zhe sage does not fear adversity. 
Victi in servititem rediguntur, The vanquished are reduced to slavery. 
Contendisse decérum est. Ov. 70 have struggled is honorable. 
Magnum est beneficium natiirae quod necesse est mori. Sen. Jt ts 
a great boon of nature, that we muat needs die. 
Vidés habet duds syllabas, (The word) “ vides” has two syllables. 


te The following remarks may be omitted by the beginner. 

Remarks.—1. Masculine and Feminine adjectives and participles arc used as enb- 
atantives, chiefly in the plural number: pauperés, ‘he poor ; divités, the rich ; docti, 
he learned ; whereas, in the singular, the substantive is generally expressed: vir borus, 
& good man; homo doctus, @ learned person; mulier peregrina, a foreign woman, 
When persons are not meant, a eubstantive is understood : cinI (capill), grey hairs ; 
calida (aqua), worm water ; dextra (manus), right hand. 

2. Neuter adjectives and participles are freely employed as substantives in both num- 
bers: medium, éhe mide; extrémum, the end ; reliquum, the residue; futfirum, ‘he 
future; bonum, good; bona, Olessings, possessions ; malum, evil; mala, mtx/orlunes 
The plural is frequently employed when the English idiom prefers tbe singular: y6ra, the 
truth ; omnia, everything. 

8. Adjectives of the Second Declension are sometimes used as neuter substantives in 
the Genitive case, after words of qnantity or pronouns: aliquid bonl, something good ; 
nihil mall, nothing bad. Adjectives of the Third Declension are thus employed only 
$n combination with those of the Second. (See 371, R. 2.) 

4. Iustead of the neuter adjective the word rés, thing, is frequently used, cspecially in 
forms which are identical for different genders; so bonaérum rérum, of blessings, rather 
than bondrum (m. and n.). 

5. In Latin the plural of abstract nouns occurs more frequently than in Englisna. 
adventis imperatérum, ‘he arrival(s) of the generals (because there were several] 
generals, or because they arrived at different times). Pluralizing abstract nouns makes 
them concrete: fortitidinés, gallant actions ; formidinés, dbugbears ; irae, quarrels. 

6. Otker plural expressions to be noted are: nivés, snow(-flakes) ; grandinés, hat 
(-stones) ; pluviae, (streams of) rain ; ligna, (logs of ) wood ; carnés, pieces of meat ; aera, 
articles of bronze ; also symmetrical parts of the human body: cervicBs, neck ; pectora, 
breast. 

The Plural is freely used In poetry: 

Otia sI tollas, perigre Cupidinis arcfis, Ov. Jf you do away with holidays, Cupid's 
bow (and arrows) are ruined. 

4%. The rhetorical Roman often nses the First Person plural for the First Person singu- 
lar, The asave originatcs in modesty, but mock modesty is the worst form of pomposity. 
In poetry there is often an clement of shyness. 

Librum dé senectiite ad té misimus, Ctc. We (T) have sent you a treatise on aid 
age. 

Sitque memor ndstri necne, referte mihi. Ov. Bring me back (word) whether she 
thinks of us (me among others) or no. 


COPULA AND COPULATIVE VERBS. 12] 


& The Sinyalar, in a collective sense, is also used for the Plural, but more rarely: faba, 
beans ; porcus, pig (meat); gallina, fowl (as articles of food) ; vestis, dothing ; hostis, 
the enemy ; miles, the soldiery ; pedes, in funtry ; eques, cavalry. 

196, CopuLa.—When the predicate is not in the form of a 
verb, the so-called Copula is generally employed, in order to 
couple the adjective or substantive with the subject. 

The chief Copula is the verb sum, J am. 


Fortiina caeca est. Cic. Fortune ts blind. 
Usus magister est optimus. Cic. Practice ts the best teacher. 


REMANK.—Strictly speaking, the copula {is itself a predicate, as is shown by the 
translation when it stands alone or with an adverb: est Deus, there is a God, God exists ; 
tectd semper erunt rés, things will always be (go on) well; sic vita hominum est, 
such is human life; ‘* So runs the world away.” 

19'7, Other copulative verbs are: vidérl, fo seem; apparére, 
to appear ; manére, to remain ; nascl, to be born ; fleri, to become ; 
évadere, to turn out ; crearl, to be created ; déligi, to be chosen ;- 
putari, to be thought ; habéri, to be held; dict, to be said ; appel- 
lari, to be called ; néminarl, to be named. Hence the rule: 

Verbs of Seeming, Remaining, Becoming, with the Passive of 
verbs of Making and Choosing, Showing, Thinking, and Call- 
ing, take two nominatives, one of the Subject, one of the Predi- 
cate: 


Némo dives nascitur. Sen. No one is born rich. 

Aristidés jistus appellatur, Aristides is called just. 

Servius Tullius réx est déclaratus. Liv. Servius Tullius was declared 
bing. 

Thicydidés nunquam numerdtus est Srator. Cic. Thucydides has 
never been accounted an orator. 


RemaRkKs.—1. All copulative verbs retain the Nominative with the Infinitivo after 
auxiliary verbs. (424.) 

Bedtus esse sine virtfite ndmo potest. Circ. No one can be happy without 

2. On the Double Accugative construction after Active Verbs, sec 334, 

198. SuzsEect OmMITTED.—The personal pronoun is not ex- 
pressed, unless it is emphatic, as for example in contrasts: 


Am4mus parentés, We love (our) parents. 
Ego régés éjéci, vos tyrannds intrddiicitis. Cio. I drove out anes ye 
are bringing in tyrants. 


199. Verbs that have no definite subject are called Imper- 
sonal Verbs, chiefly relating to the state of the weather : 
R 
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Tonat, tt thunders ; fulgurat, fulminat, ¢ lightens; pluit, st raine ; 
ningit, ¢ snovws. , | 

Remarxs.—1, The passive of intransitive verbs (204) is often used impersonally: 
vivitur, people live ; curritur, there is a running. The subject is contained in the vert 
itself: sic vivitur = sic vita vivitur, such is life. Inthe same way explain taedet, 
it wearies ; miseret, if moves to pity; piget, it disgusts; pudet, it puts to shame. 

2. All other so-called Impersonal Verbs have an Infinitive or an equivalent for a sub 
ject. 

8 Other uses coincide with the English. So the Third Person Plnral of verbs of Saying, 
Thinking, and Calling. So the Ideal Second Pereon Singular. (252.) To be noticed is 
the occasional use of inquit, quoth he, of an imaginary person : 

Non concédo, inquit, Epictird. C1c. J do not yield the point, quoth he (one), to 
Epicurus. 


200. CopuLa OmIrTrep.—Est or sunt is often omitted in saws 
and proverbs, in short questions, in rapid changes, and in tenses 
compounded with participles: 

_ Summum jis summa injiiria, The height of right (is) the height of wrong. 
Némo malus félix. Juv. No bad man (is) happy. Quid dulcius quam 
habére quicum omnia audeds loqui. Cie What sweeter than to have some 
one, with whom you can venture to tulk ubout everything? Aliquamdit cer- 
tatum. SaLL. The siruggle was kept up for some time. : 

So also esse with participles and the like. 

Caesar statuit exspectandam classem. Cars. Caesar resolved that the 
fleet must be waited for. | 


CONCORD. 


_ 201. THz THREE Concorps.—There are three great con- 
cords in Latin: 
1. The agreement of the predicate with the subject. 
2. The agreement of attributive or appositive with the substantive. (281, 
819.) . 
3. The agreement of the Pronoun with the Noun (Relative with ante 
cedent.) (616.) 


REMARK.—It may be well for the beginner to study these togetner. 


202. AGREEMENT OF THE PREDICATE WITH THE SUBJECT. 


; sete i in number 

The verbal predicate ner with its subject 1 and person. 

in number, 

The adjective predicate >} agrees with its subject { gender, and 
; case. | 


The substantive predicate agrees with its subject in case. 
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Substantiva mOdbilia (21) are treated as adjectives, and follow the num- 
ber and gender of the subject. 

Ego régés éjécl, vos tyrannds intrddicitis (198). 

Vérae amicitiae sempiternae sunt. Cic. True friendships are abiding. 

Dds est decem talenta. Ter. The dowry is ten talents. 

Usus magister est optimus. Cic. Practice is the best teacher. 

Athénae sunt omnium doctrindrum inventricés. Cic. Athens ts the 
inventor of all branches of learning. 

Arx est monosyllabum. “ Arz” ts a monosyllable, 


REMARKS.—1. The violation of the rules of agreement is due chiefly to 
one of two causes: 

1. The natural relation is preferred to the artificial (constructio ad sen- 
sum, per synesin, according to the sense). 

ir, The nearer is preferred to the more remote. Hence: 

ExcEPptTions.—1) Nouns of multitude often take the predicate in the 
Plural: pars, part, vis, quantity ; multitido, crowd; organized bodics 
more rarely. 

Pars major recéperant sésé. Liv. The greater part had retired. 

Omnis multitido abeunt. Lrv. All the crowd depart. 


2) The adjective predicate often follows the natural gender of the sub- 
ject : 

Capita conjiradtidnis virgis caesi sunt. Liv. The heads of the con- 
spiracy were flogged. 

3) The copula often agrees with the number of the predicate (“ the wages 
of sin ¢3 death”): 

Amantium Irae (195, R. 5) amdris integratio est. Ter. Lovers’ quarrels 
are love's renewal, 

2. A superlative adjective defined by a partitive genitive follows the 
gender of the subject when it precedes : 

Hordeum omnium friigum mollissimum est. PLIN. Barley is the softeat 
of all grains. 

Otherwise it follows the genitive: 

Véldcissimum omnium animalium est delphinus. PLin. The dolphin 
1S the swiftest of all animals. 

3. The Vocative is sometimes used by the poets in the predicate, either 
by anticipation or by assimilation. (See 324, R. 1.) 

4, The neuter adjective is often used as the substantive predicate of 
a masculine or feminine subject : 

Triste lupus stabulis. Vera. The wolf is destruction Yo the folds. 

Omnium rérum (195, R. 4) mors est extrémum. Cio. Death ts the end 
of all things. 

5. The demonstrative pronoun is commonly attracted into the gender 
of the predicate ; 
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Ba nbn media sed nulla via est. Liv. That ie not a middle course, but 
no course at all. 

Non ego illam mihi diico ddtem esse, quae dds dicitur. PLaut. That 
which is called a dowry [ deem not my dowry, no, not I. 

When the pronoun is the predicate there is no change. So in defini- 
tions. 

Quid est Deus? What is God? 


FoRMS OF THE VERBAL PREDICATE. 
VoIcEs OF THE VERB. 


208. There are two Voices in Latin—Active and Passive. 
The latter seems to have been Reflexive in its origin. 


204, The Active Voice denotes that the action proceeds 
from the subject. 

Verhs are called Transitive when their action goes over to an 
object; Intransitive when their action does not go beyond the 
subject: occldere, fo fell = to kill (Transitive) ; occidere, zo fall 
(Intransitive). 


REMARK.—Trangitive verbs are often used intransitively, and Intransitive verbe 
transitively : suppeditare, fo supply (Transitive), fo be on hand (Intransitive); queror, 
1 complain (Intransitive), J complain of (Transitive). When transitive verbs are used in- 
transitively they serve simply to characterize the agent. When intransitive verbs are 
nsed transitively it is chiefly with an accusative of the Inner object. (31, R. 2.) 


205. The Passive Voice denotes that the subject receives 8 the 
action of the Verb. 
\— The instrument is put in the Ablative. 
Virgis caeditur, He is beaten with rods, 


+ The agent is put in the Ablative with ab (4). 


A patre caeditur, He is beaten by (his) father. 

REMARKS.—1, Intransitive verbs of Parsive signification are construed as Passives: 
 famé perire, to perish of hunger. 

Ab red fustibus vapulavit. Quint. He was whacked with cudgels by the defendant. 

2. When the instrument is considered as an agent, or the agent as an instrument, the 
eonstructions are reversed ; 


Vincl & Voluptate, to de overcome by Pleasure. Cic. 

Poend milite portds frangimus. Juv. We break down the gates with the Punic 
soldiery (as if with a battering-ram). 

Animals, as independent agents, are trcated like Persons. 


A cane ndn magn6 saepe tenétur aper. Ov. A doar is often held fast by a Uta 
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Animals, as instruments, are treated like Things. 
Equd vehi, to ride a horse (to be borne by a horse); in equd, on horseback. 


206. The person in whose interest an action is done is put 
in the Dative. Hence, the frequent inference that the person 
interested is the agent. 

With the Perfect Passive it is the natural inference, and com- 
mon in prose. 

Rés mihi tdta prdvisa est. Cic. J have had the whole thing provided 
for. 


Carmina scripta mih! sunt nulla. Ov. Poems—I have none writien (1 
have written no poems). 


With the Gerundive it is the necessary inference, and the 
Dative is the reigning combination. 


Nihil est homini tam timendum quam invidia. Cic. There is nothing 
that one has to fear to the same extent as envy. See 352. 


207. The Direct Object of the Active Verb (the Accusative 
Case) becomes the Subject of the Passive. 


Alexander Daréum vicit, Alerander conquered Darius, 
Daréus ab Alexandrd victus est, Darius was conquered by Alexander. 


208. The Indirect Object of the Active Verb (Dative Case) 
cannot be properly used as the Subject of the Passive. The 
Dative remains unchanged, and the verb becomes a Passive in 
the Third Person Singular (Impersonal Verb). This Pussive 
form may have a neuter subject corresponding to the Inner 
object. (331, R. 2.) 


Active: Miseri invident bonis, The wretched envy the well-to-do. 
Passive: mihi invidétur, J am envied, 
tibi invidétur, thou ari envied, 
el invidétur, he is envied, 
nobis invidétur, we ure envied, 
vobis invidétur, you are envied, 
iis invidétur, they are envied, 


ab aliqud, by some one, 


Nihil facile persuddétur invitis. Quint. Feople are not easily per- 
suaded of anything against their will. 

Anulis ndstris pliis quam animis créditur. SEN. Our seals are more 
truated than our souls. 
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Rexark.—Theo same rule applies to Genitive and Ablative. The pocts are more free 
In imitation of the Greek. Cfrinvideor? Hon. for Cir invidétur mihi? Why an 
l envied ? 

209. Reflexive relations, when emphatic, are expressed as in 
English: 

Omne animal sé ipsum diligit. Circ. Hvery living creature loves ttself. 


But when the reflexive relation is more general, the Passive 
is employed: 

Lavor, I bathe, I bathe myself. 

Purgari nequivérunt. Lrv. They could not clear themselves. 

Cirdbar propriis aeger Podalirius herbis. Ov. A sck Podalirius, 1 
was trying lo cure myself by my own herbs. 


210. As the Active in all languages is often used to express 
what the subject suffers or causes to be done, so the Passive in 
Latin in its reflexive sense is often used to express an action 
which the subject suffers or causes to be done to itself: trahor, 
I let myself be dragged ; tondeor, I have myself shaved. 

Ipse docet quid agam; fas est et ab hoste docéri. Ov. He himself 
teaches (me) what to do; it ts (but) right to let oneself be taught even by an 
enemy (to take a lesson from a foe). 


211. The Deponent is a Passive form which has lost, in most 
instances, its Passive (or Reflexive) signification. It is commonly 
translated as a Transitive or Intransitive Active: hortor, J am 
exhorting (Trans.); morior, J am dying (Intrans.). 


212. Reciprocal relations (“one another”) are expressed by 
inter, among, and the Personal Pronouns, nds, ws ; vés, you ; 86, 
themselves: Inter s6 amant, They love one another. 


TENSES. 


213. The Tenses express the relations of time, embracing : 

1, The stage of the action (duration in time). 

2. The period of the action (position in time). 

The first tells whether the action is going on, or finished. 
The second tells whether tne action is past, present, or future. 

Both these sets of relations are expressed by the tenses of the 
Indicative or Declarative mood—less clearly by the Sul junctive 
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214 There are six tenses in Latin: 

. The Present, denoting continuance in the present. 

. The Future, denoting continuance in the future. 

The Imperfect, denoting continuance in the past. 

- The Perfect, denoting completion in the present. 

. The Future Perfect, denoting completion in the future. 
. The Pluperfect, denoting completion in the past. 


215. An action may further be regarded simply as attained, 
without refererice to its continwance or completion. Continuance 
and completion require a point of reference for definition ; at- 
tainment does not. This gives rise to the aoristic or indefinite 
stage of the action, which has no especial tense-form. It is 
expressed by the Present tense for the present; by the Future 
and Future Perfect tenses for the future; and by the Perfect 
tense for the past. 

Of especial importance is the Indefinite or Historical Perfect 
(Aorist), which differs materially in syntax from the Definite or 
Pure Perfect. 


216. The Tenses are divided into Principal and Historical. 
The Principal Tenses have to do with the Present and Future, 
The Historical Tenses have to do with the Past. 

The Present, Pure Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect are 
Principal Tenses. 

The Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Historical Perfect are Histor- 
tcal Tenses. 


RemarnkK.—The Historical Tenses are well embodied in the following distich : 
Talia tenta&bat, sic et tentadverat ante, 
Vixque dedit victds fitilitite manfs. Ov. 


Or pe 09 2 pe 
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217. TABLE OF TEMPORAL RELATIONS. 
INDICATIVE MOOD 
ACTIVE. 
Continuance. Completion. [ Attainment. 
Przsent: scribo, scripsl, scribo, 
Iam writing. I have written. I write. . 
Forurnr: scribam, scripsero, scribam (scripsero), 
IT shall be writing. I shall have written. I shall write. 
Past : scribébam, scripseram, soripsl, 


I was writing. I had written. I wrote.) 
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PASSIVE. 
Continuance. Completion. Attainment. 
Present: scribitur (epistola), scripta est, scribitur, 
The letier is written, has heen writien, 43 written. 
(writing), 48 written, 
fuTtre:  scribétur, scripta erit, scribétur, 
The letter will be written, will have been, will be written 
(writing), will be written, 
Past: | scribébatur, scripta erat, soripta est, 
The letter was written, had been written, was written. 
(writing), was writien, 


Remakrx.—The English Passive is ambiguous. The same form is currently used for 
continuance, attainment, and completion. The context alone can decide. A convenient 
test is the substitution of the Active. 

Continuance, Some one was writing a letter. 
A letter was written: J Completion, Some one had written a letter. 
Attainment, Some one wrote a letter. 


GS” The detailed consideration of the Tenses may be omitted by the beginner. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


218. The Present Tense is used as in English of that which 
ts going on now (Specific Present), and of statements that apply 
to all time (Universal Present). 


Specific Present: 
Auribus tened lupum. Ter. Jam holding the wolf by the ears. 
Universal Present : 


Probitas laudatur et alget. Juv. Honesty ts bepratsed and freezes. | 


RemaRKs.—1. The Specific Present is often to be translated by the English Progresa- 
lve Present. The Universal Present ie Aoristic, true at any point. 

2. As continnance involves the notion of ircompletences the Present is used of aé- 
tempted and intended action (Present of Endeavor). But on account of the double use of 
the Present this signification is ]ess prominent and less important than in the Imperfect. 
Do not mistake the Endeavor which lies in the Verb for the Endeavor which lies in the 
Tense. Soin the traditional example: 


Quintus frater Tusculinum vénditat. Cic. Brother Quintus ts “trying to sell” his 
Tusculan villa: yvénditare itsclf means to offer for aile. ‘Sranslate: intends fo offer for 
sale, if the notion lies in the Tense. 

3. The ambiguity of onr English Passive often suggests other translations. Use and 
Wont make Law; hence, the frequent infereuce that what is done is what ought to be 
done ; what is not done is not to be done. 

(Deus) nec bene prdmeritis capitur, nec tangitur Iré. Lucr. God is not to be ir.- 
veigled by good service, nor touched by anger. 
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219. The Present Tense is used more rarely than in English 
in anticipation of the future, chiefly in compound sentences: 

Si vincimus, omnia tiita erunt. Sau. Jf we conquer (= shall conquer), 
werything will se safe. ‘ 

Antequam ad sententiam redeo dé mé pauca dicam. Cic. Before 1 
return to the subject, I will say a few things of myself. 


Exspectabéd dum ille venit. Ter. J will wait all the time that he is 
coming, or, until he comes. 


220. The Present Tense is used far more frequently than in 
English, as a lively representation of the past (Historical Pres- 
ent): 

Rdmazn proficiscitur. SaLt. He sets out for Rome. 


Matirat proficisci. Cars. Jie hastens to depart. 

Rewarx.—Dum, while (yet), commonly takes a Present, which is usually referred to 
this head. 

Dum haec in colloquid geruntur, Caesari nfilntiatum est. Cazs. While these 
things were transacting tn the conference, word was brought to Caesar. 

—— Dum, so long as, follows the ordinary law. (See 571, foll.) 

221.'The Present is used in Latin of actions that are con- 
tinued into the present, especially with jam, now ; jam dit, now 
for a long time; jam pridem, now long since. In English we 
often translate by a Progressive Perfect. 

Mithridatés annum jam tertium et vicésimum regnat. Cic. MitAri- 
dates has been reigning now going on twenty-three years. 

Liberare vés 4 Philippd jam diii magis vultis quam audétis. Liv. 
You have this long time had the wish rather than (= though not) the courage 
to deliver yourselves from Philiz 

ImrERFECT TENSE. 

222. The Imperfect Tense denotes Continuance in the Past: 
pugnabam, J was fighting. 

The Imperfect is employed to represent manners, custome, 
situations ; to describe and to particularize. 

The Imperfect and the Historical Perfect serve to illustrate 
one another. The Imperfect dwells on the process ; the His- 
torical Perfect states the result. The Imperfect counts out the 
items ; the Historical Perfect gives the sam. 


228, The two tenses are often so combined that the general 
6 
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statement is given by the Historical Perfect, the particulars of 
the action by the Imperfect: 

Verrés in forum vénit; ardébant ocull; tdtd ex dre cridélit&s 
Sminébat. Cic. Verres came inio the forum, his eyes were blazing, cruelty 
vas stunding out from his whole countenance, 


224 The Imperfect is used of attempted and tnterrupted, 
intended and expected actions (Imperfect of Endeavor). It is 
the Tense of Disappointment and (with the negative) of Resist- 
ance to Pressure. (Mere negation is regularly Perfect.) 


Ciariam relinquébat. Tac. He was for leaving the senate-house. 

Léx abrogabatur. Liv. Zhe law was to be abrogated. 

Oreum et Eretriam Eumeni dabant: senatus lfbertatem his civitatibus 
dedit. Liv. They were for giving Oreus and Eretria to Humenes ; the senate 
gave these cities liberty. 

Aditum ndn dabat. Nep. He wouLp not grant access (dedit, pip not). 

Remarks.—1. The Imperfect as the Tense of Evolution is a Tense of Vision. But 


‘n English, Imperfect and Historical Perfect coincide ; hence the various translations to 
put the reader in the place of the spectator. 


2. The continuance is in the mind of the narrator; it has nothing to do with the ab- 
solute duration of the action. The mind may dwell on a rapid action or hurry overa 
slow one, With definite numbers, however large, the Historical Perfect must be used, 
unless there is a notion of continuance into another stage (overlapping). 


Gorgias centum et novem anndés vixit. Quint. Gorgias lived 109 years. 


8. Asthe Tense of Disappointment, the Imperfect is occasionally used, as in Greek, to 
express a startling appreciation of the real state of things. Greek influence is not 
unlikely. 


Hic aderads. Ter. (So it turns out that) you were here (all the time). 
Hence the modal use of d8b&Sbam and poteram. (246, R. 2.) 


225. The Impertect is used as the English Progressive Plu- 
perfect: especially with jam, jam dif, jam didum. 
Jam didum tibi adversdbar. PLaut. J hud long been opposing you. 


Remakk.—As the Historical Present is used in lively narrative, so the Historical Infir 
itive is used in lively description, parallel with the Imperfect. (650.) 


PERFECT TENSE. 


226. The Perfect Tense has two distinct uses: 
1. Pure Perfect. 2. Historical Perfect (Aorist). 


1. PURE PERFECT. 


227. The Pure Perfect Tense expresses completion in the 
resent, and hence is sometimes called the Present Perfect. 


PERFECT. 13] 


. The Pure Perfect looks at both enda of an action, and the 
time between is regarded as a Present. The Historical Perfect 
looks at but one end; or, rather, beginning and end are one. 


228. The Pure Perfect is used: 
1. Of an action that is over and gone. 


Filium tnicum habeo, immo habul. Ter. J lave an only son—nay, 
have had an only son. 

Tempora quid faciunt: hano volo, tS volu!. Mart. What difforencs 
mes maxe! (Time 1s) J want HER, (Time HA8 BEEN) J wanted You. 


2. Far more frequently of the present result of a more remote 
action: Resulting condition. 


Equum et milum Brundisii tibi reliqui. Croc. J have left a horas and 
mule for you at Brundustum—(they are still there). 

Perdidi spem qua mé oblectabam. Puaut. I've lost the hope with 
which I entertained myself. 

Actum est, perist!. Ter. Jt ts all over ; you're undone. 

REMARKS, 1.—The Pure Perfect is often translated by the English Present : novi J have 
become acquainted with, I know ; memint, / have recalled, I remember ; 641, I have con 
ceived @ hatred of, I hate; consuévi, I have made ta rule, I am accustomed. 


Odérunt hilarem tristés tristemque jocdsi. Hon The long-faced hate the lively 
man, the jokers hate the long-faced man. 


2. The Perfect is used of that which has been and shall be (Sententious Perfect) almost 
always with an indefinite Adjective or Adverb of number or a negative. It is seldom t an 
Aorist (Greek). 

Némo repente fuit turpissimus. Juv. None of a sudden (hath ever) reached) the 
depth of baseness 


229. As the Present stands for the Future, so the Perfect 
stands for the Future Perfect. 


Britus si conservatus erit, vicimus. Cic. Brutus /—if HE 13 saved, we 
are victorious, we (shall) have gained the victory. 


230. Habeo or teneo, J hold, I have, with the Accusative of 
the Perfect Participle Passive, is not a mere circumlocution for 
the Perfect, but lays peculiar stress on the maintenance of the 
result. 


Habeo statitum, I have resolved, and hold to my resolution. 

Habeo perspectum, I have perceived, and I have full insight. 

Etxciisdtum habeds mé rogo, céno domi. Mart. I pray you have me 
excused, I dine at home. 
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2. HISTORICAL PERFECT. 


231. The Historical or Indefinite Perfect (Aorist) states a 
past action, without reference to its duration, simply as a thing 
attained. 

VéniI, vidi, vici. Suet. J came, saw, overcame, 

Milo domum vénit, calceds et vestimenta mitavit, paulisper com- 
moratus est. Cic. Milo came home, changed shoes and garments, tarried a 
little while. 

Gorgias centum et novem vixit annds. Quint Gorgias lived 109 
years. 


232. The Historical Perfect is the great narrative tense of 
the Latin language, and is best studied in long connected pas- 
sages, and by careful comparison with the Imperfect. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


233. The Pluperfect denotes Completion in the Past, and is 
used of an action that was completed before another was begun. 
It is,so to speak, the Perfect of the Imperfect. Hence it is used : 

1. Of an action that 7s over and gone. 

Putaram, J had thought (before such and such a thing happened). 


2. Of a Resulting Condition. 
Massiliensés portas Caesari clauserant. Cars. The Mareeilless had 
shut their gates against Caesar. (Their gates were shut.) 


RemaRKs.—1. When the Perfect of resulting Condition is translated by an English 
Present (228 R.), the Pluperfect ie translated by an English Imperfect: ndveram, J had 
become acquainted with, I knew ; memineram, J remenbered ; dderam, I hated ; con- 
suéveram, J was accustomed. 

2. The Periphrastic Pluperfect with habeo corresponds to the Perfect. (280.) 


Future TENSE. 
_ £34. The Future Tense denotes Continuance in the Future : 
‘scribam, J shall be writing. 
The Future Tense is also used to express indefinite action in 
the Future: scribam, J shall write. 


REMARKt.—1. In subordinate clauses the Latin language 16 more exact than the En 
glish in the expression of future relations. 

Donec eris felix, multds numeradbis amicds, Ov. Solong as you shall be (are) 
happy, you will count many friends. 


@ 
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Quidquid eris, mea semper eris, Ov. Whatever you shall be (are), you wild al 
waye be mene own. 

2. Obeerve especially the verbs volo, J will. and possum, J can. 

Odero sil poterd; sindn, invitus amabo, Ov. J will hate tf I shall be adie (can); 
if not, [ shall love against my will. 


SIqua volet regnare dill, délidat amantem. Ov. ‘She who shall wish to queen 
it long must fool her lover. 


235, The Future is used in an imperative sense, asin English, 
vhiefly in familiar language. 
Tu nihil dicés. Hor. You shall, are to, say nothing (do you say nothing), 


Quum volet accédés, quum té vitabit abibis. Ov. When she wants you, 
approach » and when she avoids you, begone, sir. 


FuturE PERFECT TENSE. 


236. The Future Perfect is the Perfect, both Pure and His- 
torical, trausferred to the future, and embraces both completion 
and attainment: fécero, I shall have done it, or I shall do itt 
(once for all); videro, J viii see to tt; profécerit, i¢ will prove 
profitable. 


RemaRKs—1. Hence, when the Perfect is used as a Present, the Future Perfect is used 
asa Future: 

Novero, J shall know ; consuévero, J shall be accustomed ; Oder o, eI poterd. Ov. 
(234, R. 2.) 

2. In snbordinate sentences, the Latin Janguage is more exact than the English in the 
ase of the Future Perfect. 

When one action precedes ancther in the future, the action that precedes ig expressed 
by the Future Perfect. 

Qui prior strinxerit ferrum, djus victoria erit. Liv. Who first draws the 
sword. his shall be the victory. 

8. The Future Perfect is frequently used in yolo, J will; ndlo. J will not ; possum, 
Tecan ; licet. it is left free; libet. 4 ts agreeable ; placet, tt is the pleasure ; whereas the 
English idiom familiarly employs the Present. 

SI potuero, faciam vobis satis. Circ. Jf Ican, I shall satisfy you. 

4. The Future Perfect in both clauses denotes simultancous accomplishment or attain- 
ment ; one action involves the other. 

Qui Marcum Antinium oppresserit, is bellum confécerit. Cic. He who 
shall have crushed (crushes) Mark Antony, will have finished (will finish) the war. 

Ea vitia qui figerit, is omnia feré vitia vitaverit. Cio. He who shall have es 
— eaped these faults, will have avoided almost all fautts. 

Sometimes, however, the first seems to denote antecedence, the second finality. An 
Imperative fs often uved in the first clause. 

Immfita verbdrum collocétidnem, perierit tita rds, Cic. Change the arrange 
ment of the words, the whole thing falls dead. 


237. As the Future is used as an Imperative, so the Future 
Perfect approaches the Imperative. 
Dé héc ti ipse videris. Circ. You may see to that yourself hereafter 
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PERIPHRASTIC TENSES. 


238. The Periphrastic Tenses are formed by combining the 
various tenses of esse, to de, with participles and verbal ad- 
jectives. 


J. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION—ACTIVE VOICE. 


239. The Periphrastic Tenses of the Active are chiefly com- 
binations of esse and its forms with the so-called Future Par- 
ticiple Active. The Future Participle is a verbal adjective 
denoting capability and tendency. Compare am&tor and amé- 
tarus. The translation is very various: | 


1. Scriptirus sum, [am about to write, I am to write, I purpose to write, 
Tam likely to write. 

2. Scriptirus eram, [ was about to write, etc. 

3. Scriptirus ful, J have been or was about to write (often = I should hate 
written). 

4. Scriptiirus fueram, J had been about to write, etc. 

5. Scriptirus ero, J shill be ahout to write, etc. 

6. Scriptiirus fuero, J shall have made up my mind to write, etc. (of 
course very rare). | 

1. Bellum scriptirus sum quod populus Rdmfnus cum Jugurtha 
gessit. SaALL. J purpose to write the history of the war which the Roman 
people carried on with Jugurtha. 

2. Réx nén interfutiirus navali certamini erat. Liv. The king did not 
tntend to be present at the naval combat. 

3. Cato qua nocte peritirus fuit légit. Sen. Cato read on the night 
when he was about to die (kill nimself). 

Déditis ultimis crucidtibus affectiiri fuérunt. Lrv. They would have 
put the surrendered to extreme tortures. 

4. Major Romandrum gratia fuit quam quanta Carthadginiensium fu- 
tiira fuerat. Liv. Zhe Romans’ credit for this was greater than the Cartha- 
ginians would have been. 

5. Plis mihi-détractiirus ero, quam ill! collatirus. Sen. J shall in all 
BiXtelihood take away more from myself than I shall bestow on him. 

6. Sapiens nén vivet, si fuerit sine homine victiirus. SEN. The wise 
man will not continue to live, if he finds that he is to live without human 
society. 


Rewarx.—The Subjunctives and Infinitives seriptfirus sim, essem, fucrim, scrip 
tfirnm esse, and scriptiirum fuisse, are of grent importance in dependent discoaree. 


=> 
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II. PERIPHRASTIC TENSES OF THE PASSIVE. 
A.—Of Future Relations. 


240. The following periphrases are used both in Active and 
Passive, but more frequently in the Passive. 


1. Fatirum est, 1 is to be, 


nit twas ote ut, that, with the subjunctive. 


This circumlocution is used: 


1. Rarely in the Indicative. 

2. Often in the Iffinitive, and necessarily so, when the verb forms no 
Supine or Future Participle : 
ut metuas, that you will fear. 
| ut metuaris, that you will be feared. 

In the Passive it is more common than the Supine with irl. 

Spéro fore ut contingat id ndbis. Cic. [hope that we shall have that 
good fortune. 

In fatis scriptum Véjentés habébant fore ut brevi 4 Gallis Réma 
caperétur. Cic. The Viientes had tt written down in their prophetic books 
that Rome would shortly be taken by the Gauls. 


Futiirum esse (fore), 


REMARKS.—1. Fore ut ...is used chiefly with Present and Imperfect Subjanctive; 4 
Perf. and Pluperf. are very rare. Cic. ap ATT. xvi. 16 E. 16. eae 

2. The form futtirum fuisse ut. ..is used with Passive and Supineless verbs,to ex ~ 
press the dependent apodoais of an unreal conditional sentence. 

Nisi ed ipsd tempore nuntil dé Caesaris victoria essent allati, existimadbant 
plérique futfirum fuisse ut oppidum dmitterétur, Cars. (662.) 

3. Posse, fo be able, and velle, fo will, on account of their future sense, do not require 
& periphrasis. In the absence of periphrastic forms, the forms of posse are often used 
instead. (659.) 

4, The Subjunctive forms futflrum sit, esset, fuerit, ut... are used in the gram- 
mars to supply the periphrastic subjunctive of Passive and Supineless verbs. (See 515,R. 2.) 

Warrant in rea) ngage is scarce. 

An utique futirum sit ut Carthadginem superent RdmaniI? Quint. I. 0. 
II. 8. 7%. (not merely periphrastic). 


241. 2. In oe tt 1s on the point, ut, ¢hat (of), with the 


fait, was (Impersonal), { subjunctive. 


In ed erat ut Pausanias comprehenderétur. Nrep. It was on the point 
that Pausanias should be (P. was on the point of) being arrested. 


Remank.—This phrase occurs in Nepos an‘l Livy, seldom in earlier writers. 


ye’ 
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B.— Of Past Relations. 

242. The Perfect Participle Passive is used in combination with sum. 
Tam, and ful, I have leen, I was, to express the Pure Perfect and Historical 
Perfect of the Passive Voice. Bram, J was, and fueram, J had been, stand 
for the Pluperfect; and ero, I shall be, and fuero, J shall have been, for the 
Future Perfect. 

REMARK.—Fuf ia the farorite form when the participle is frequently ueed as an ad- 
jective: convivium exorndtum fuit, ‘he banquet was furnished forth; fal is the 
necessary form when the Perfect denotes that the action is over and gone: amatus ful, 
Thave been loved (but I am loved no longer). The same principle applies to fueram aud 
fuero, though not so regularly. 

Simuldcrum 6 marmore in sepulcerd pozitum fuit; hdc quidam homo nd- 
bilis dSportavit. Cic. A mardle effigy was deposited in the tomb; acertain man of rank 
has carried il off. 

Arma quae fixa in parietibus fuerant, hum! inventa suut. Circ. The 
arms which had been fastened to the walls were found on the growd. 

Nec mater fuerd dicta nec orba difl. Ov. Jshall not have been called mother nor 
childless long. 

C.—Periphrastic Conjugation— Passive Voice. 


243. The combination of the Tenses of esse, fo be, with the 
Gerundive (verbal in -ndus), is called the Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion of the Passive, and follows the laws of the simple conjuga- 
tion. (See 150.) 


RemarRks.—1. The Gerundive is a verbal adjective, which produces the effect of a 
Progressive Participle. Whenever a participle is used as a predicate it becomes char- 
acteristic, and good for all time. Compare 439, R. 

As amans not only = qui amat, but also = qui amet, so amandus = qu! amétur 

2. According to the rule (208) the Gerundive of Intransitive verbs can be used only in 
the Impersonal form : 

Parcendum est victis. The vanquished must be spared. 

TENSES IN LETTERS. 

244. The Roman Ietter-writer not unfrequently puts him- 
self in the position of the receiver, more especially at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the letter, often in the phrase Nihil erat 
quod scriberem, “I have nothing to write.” This permutatiou of 
tenses is never kept up long, and applies only to temporary situ- 


stions, never to general statements. 
TABLE OF PERMUTATIONS. 


scribo, Iam writing, becomes scribébam, 
I write, scripsi. 
scripsi, Ihave writien, scripseram, 
I wrote, scripseram, 


or remains unchanged. 


sorfbam, I shall write, scriptirnus eram. 


- 
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The adverbial designations of time remain unchanged—or 


Heri, yesterday, becomes  pridié. 
hodi6é, to-day, me qué dié has litteras dedi, dabam. 
cras, to-morrow, “ posterd dié, postridié. 


Formids mé continud recipere cdgitabam. Cic. Iam thinking of re 
«ring forthwith to Formiae. 

Cum mihi Caecilius dixisset pnerum s6 R5mam mittere, haec scripsl 
raptim. Cic. As Cecilius has told me that he ts sending a servant to Rome, 
[write ina hurry. 

Litteras eram datiirus postridié el qui mihi primus suai vénisset, 
Cic, I will give the letter to-morrow to the first man that comes my way. 


Moons. 


245. Mood signifies manner. The mood of a verb signifies 
the manner in which the predicate is said of the subject. 

There are three moods in Latin: 

1. The Indicative. 

2 The Subjunctive. 

3. The Imperative. 


REMAaRK.—The Infinitive form of the verb is generally, but improperly, called a mood. 


Tue INDICATIVE Moon. 


246. The Indicative Mood represents the predicate as a 
reality. It is sometimes called the Declarative Mood, as tho 
mood of direct assertion. 


The use of the Latin Indicative differs little from the English. 


ge The beginner may omit the Remarks. 

Remarks,.—1. The Latin language expresees possibility and power, obligation and neces 
sity, and abstract relations generally, as facts ; whereas, our translation often émplies the 
failure to realize. Such expressions are: dbbeo, / ought, tt is my duty; oportet, i de- 
hooves ; necesse est, if ts absolutely necessary ; possum, J can, I have it in my power ; 
convenit, it is fit/ing ; par, aequum est, é/ is fair ; infinitum, endless ; difficile, Aard 
todo; longum, fedious ; and the Indicative form of the Passive Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion : eee 

Possum persequi multa oblectamenta rérumrusticarum. Cic. I might rehearse 
many delights of country life. 

Longum est fitilitdtés persequi asindrum. Cic. Jt would be tedious to rehearse 

ve useful qualilies of asrcs (1 will not do it). 
C; C,. Ad mortem té dfic! oportébat. Cic. Jt behooved you to be led to execution (you were 
not), you ought to have becn led off. 

Volumnia débuit in t8 officidsior esse, et id ipsum, quod fécit, potuit 
facere diligentius. Circ. 1¢ was Volumnia’s duty to be (V. ought to have been) more at 
tentive to you; and the little she did do, she had tt in her power to do, (she might have done) 
more carefully. 
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Quae condicio ndn accipienda fuit potius quam patria relinquenda! Cre 
What terms ought not to have been accented in preference to leaving thy country ? 

Nil mihi dSbuerat cum versibus amplius esse. Ov. Naught more should 1 
have had (vre then) to do with verses. 

The Perfect and Pinperfect always refer to a special case. 

2. The Imperfect as the Tense of Disappointment is sometimes used in these verbs to 
denote opposition to a present state of things: d’bébam, Joughé (but do not); poteris, 
you could (but do not). Theee may be considered as conditionals in disguise. (See R. 3.) 

Poteram morbds appellare, sed nin conveniret ad omnia. Cio. [might trans- 
late (that Greek word) ‘‘ diseases,”’ but that would not sutt all the cases. (Poteram si con- 
veniret.) 

At poteras, inquis, melius mala ferre silendd. Ov. “ Bui,” you say, ‘you 
could (you do not) dear your misfortunes betler by keeping silent.” (Poterads si sildrés.) 

8 The Indicative is sometimes used in the leading clause of conditional sentences (the 
Apodosis), thereby implying the certainty of the result, had it not oeen for the interrup- 
tion, 

The Indicative clause generally precedes, which is sufficient to show the rhetorical 
character of the conetruction. 

With the Imperfect the action is often really begun: 

Labébar longius. nisi mé retinuissem. Cic. Iwas letting mysef go on (should have 
bet myself go on) too far, had I not checked myself. 

Omnind erat supervacua doctrina, sI natfira sufficeret. Quixr. Training 
were wholly superfluous, did nature suffice. 

Praeclir&é vicerimus, nisi Lepidus recdpisset Antdnium. Cic. We had (ehould 
have) gained a brilliant victory, had not Lepidus received Antony. 

In all theee sentences the English idiom requires the Subjunctive, which is disguised 
by coinciding with the Indicative in form except in ‘ were.” 

4. In general relative expressions, such as the double formations, quisquis, no matter 
who, quotquot. no matter how many, and all forms in -cunque, -ever, the Indicative is 
employed where we may use in Enylish a Subjunctive or its equivalent : quisquis est, 
no matter who he is, be, may be; qualecunque est, whatever sort of thing it is, be, may 
be. 

Quidquid id est, timed Danads et dina ferentés. Vince. Whaterer tt (may) 
be, I fear the Danai even when they bring presents. 


SUBJUNCTIVE Moop. 


247. The Subjunctive Mood represents the predicate as an 
idea, as something merely conceived in the mind (abstracts 
from reality). 


REMARK.—The Latin Subjunctive is often trangelated {nto English by the auxtllary 
verbs may, can, must, might. could, would, should. When these verbs have their full 


d- _figuification of possibility and power, obligation and necessity, they are represented in 


\ .. 


Latin by the corresponding verbs: may, can, might, could, by the forms of posse.to be 
ahle, licet, tt is left free; will and would, by velle, /o wili, to be willing ; must, by d&beo 
or oportet (of moral obligation), .y necesse est (of absolute obligation). 

Nostra&s injfirids nec potest nec possit alius ulcisc{! quam vos. Liv. Our wrongs 
no other than you has the power or can well have the power to avenge. Here potest gives 
the simple artirmation, possit, the moral conviction of the speaker. 


248. The realization of the idea may be in suspense, or it | 
may be beyond control. The first, or purely Ideal Subjunctive, 
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ig represented by the Present and Perfect Tenses; the second, 
or Unreal, is represented by the Imperfect and Pluperfect. 


Remanks.—1. The Subjunctive, as the name implies (subjungo. / sv/jorn), ss largely 
ased in dependent sentences, and will be treated at length in that connection. 

2. The following modifications of the above principles must be carefully observed : 

A. The Romans, in lively discourse, often represent the unreal as ideal, that which 10 
beyond control as still in suspense. (598, R. 2.) 

B. In transfers to the past, the Imperfect representa the Proscar and the Pluperfect 
the Perfect Subjunctive. 610.) 

ZAQ9,. The idea may be a wen, or a wish. Hence the division of the 
Subjunctive into the Potential and the Optative. The Potential Subjunc- 
tive is nearer the Indicative, from which it differs in tone ; the Optative 
Subjunctive is nearer the Imperative, for which it is often used. 


ge" The beginner may omit to 259. 


POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 


250. The Potential Subjunctive represents the opinion of the 
speaker as an opinion. The tone varies from vague surmise to 
moral certainty, from “may” and “might” to “must.” The 
negative is the negative of the Indicative non. 

The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present or 
Perfect Subjunctive. The verification is in suspense, and 80 
future; the action may be present or future: with Perfect some- 
times past. 

Velim, I should wish ; ndlim, J should be unwilling ; malim, J should 
prefer ; Aicds, you would say; crédas, you would believe, you must believe , 
dicat, dixerit aliquis, some one may undertake to say, go so far as to say. 

Caedi discipulés minimé velim. Quint. J should by no means like 


pupils to he flogged. 
Ta Platdnem nec nimis valdé unquam nec nimis saepe laudaveris. 


Cic. ou can’t praise Plato too much nor too often. 


251. The Mood of the Question is the Mood of the expected 
or anticipated answer (464), Hence the Potential Subjunctive 
is used in questions which serve to convey a negative opinion on 
the part of the speaker. 


Quis dubitet (= némo dubitet) q uin in virtiite divitiae sint ? Cic 
Wo can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue? (No one). 

Quis tulerit Gracchids dé séditidne querentés? Juv. Wic could 
bear the Gracchi complaining of rebellion ? (No one). 

Apud exercitum fueris? Cic. You were with the army? 
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252. The Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunctive, 
chiefly in the Ideal Second Person, an imaginary “ you.” 
Statement: 


Créderés victds, You would, might, have thought them beaten. 

Haud facile décernerés utruim Hannibal imperatdri an exerci- 
tul carior esset. Lrv. Not readily could you have decided whether Hannibal 
was dearer to general or to army. 

Miradrétur qui tum cerneret. Liv. Any one who saw tt then must have 
been ustonished., 

Vellem, I should have wished ; ndllem, I should have been unwilhng ; 
mallem, I should have preferred (it is too late). 

Question: 

Hcc tantum bellum quis unquam arbitrarétur ab tind imperatdre con- 
ficl posse? Cic. Who would, could, should have thought that this great war 
could be brought to a close by one general ? 

Remarks.—1. The Potential Subjunctive is sometimes explained by the ellipsis ofan 
Ideal or of an Unreal Conditional Protasis. But the free Potential Subjunctive differs 


from an elliptical conditional sentence in the absence of definite cllipsis, and hence of 
definite translation, Compare the first two sentences above with: 


Eum qui palam est adversarius facile cavendd (sI caveis) vitare possis. Cro. 
An open adversary you can readily avoid by caution (if you are cautious). 

Nil ego contulerim jficundd sinus (= dum sanus ero) amicd. Hor. There ts 
naught I should compare to an agreeable friend, while Iam in my sound senses. 


2. The Unreal of the Present and the Ideal of the Past coincide. What is unreal of a4 
real person is simply ideal of an imaginary person. The Imperfect is used as the tense 
of Description, 


The Aoristic Perfect Subj. is rarely used as the Ideal of the Past. 


3. The Potential Subjunctive, as a modified form of the Indicative, is often found 
where the Indicative would be the regular construction, So after quanquam (607, R. 1). 


OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


253. The Subjunctive is used as an Optative or wishing 
mood. 


The regular negative is né. Nn is used chiefly to negative a single 
word. 

The Present and Perfect Subjunctive are used when the decision te tn 
suspense, no matter how extravagant the wish; the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect are used when the decision is adverse. The Perfect is rare and old. 


Stet haec urbs. Cic. Alay this city continue to stand ! 

Di faxint = fécerint. The gods grant / 

Né istic Jippiter optimus maximus sirit (= siverit)! Liv. May Jupi- 
fer, supremely great and good, suffer tt not / 

254. ‘The Optative Subjunctive frequently takes Utinam, uti- 
nam né, utinam ndn—in poetry also 0 sl, Oh if. 


OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 14) 


Utinam modo cdnata efficere possim. Cio. May I but have tt in my 
power to accomplish my endeavors, 

Utinam reviviscat frdter! GELL. Would that my brother would come te 
life again J 

Utinam inserere jocds moris esset. QUINT. Would that it were usun 
ke introduce jokes / 

Tlud utinam né véré scriberem. Cic. Would that what Tam writing 
wers not true / 

Utinam susceptus nén essem. Cic. Would Thad not been born] 

O mihi praeterités referatsi Jappiter annds. Vero. 0 if Jove 
were to bring me back the years thut are gone by / 

REMARKS.—1. Utinam was originally an interrogative, How, pray? and belongs 
partly to the potential. Qsf isan elliptical conditional sentence, which is not intended 
to have an Apodosis. When the Apodosis comes, it may come ina different form. Soin 
the example : VERg. Aen. viii. 560, 568. 

2. For the wish with adverse decision yellem, m&llem, and ndllem are often usec. 
with Imperf. and Pipf. Subj. 

Vellem adesse posset Panaetius. Cio. Would that Panaelius could be present / 

Ndllem dixissem. Cic. Would that 1 had not said it / 

So vyelim, ndlim. etc., for the simple wish (546, R. 3). 


255. The Optative Subjunctive is used in asseverations : 

Ita vivam ut maximds sumptis facio. Circ. As I live, 1am spending 
very largely (literally, so may I live as Lam making very great outlay). 

256. The Subjunctive is used as an Jmperative— 

1. In the First Person, which has no Imperative form: 


Amémus patriam. Cic. Let us love our country. 
Né difficilia optémus. Cic. Let us not desire what ts hard to do. 


2. In the Second Person—In the Present chiefly of an imagi- 
nary “you.” 

Utare, you may use tt; nd requiras, you must not pine for it. 

In the Perfect negatively : 

N@ transieris Hibsrum. Liv. Do not cross the Ebro. 

3. In the Third Person (regularly) : 

Amet, let him love ; né amet, let him not love. (See 263.) 


257. The Subjunctive is used as a concessive: 


Sit fir. Circ. (Granted that) he be a thief. | 
Fécerit, sl ita vis. Circ. (Suppose) he huve done tt, if you will (have it so). 
Other examples with ut and né, see 610. 


142 IMPERATIVE. 


258. The Subjunctive is used in Questions which expect an 
Imperative answer (conjanctivus déliberativus). 

Genuine questions are commonly put in the First Person, or 
the representative of the First Person: 

Quid faciam? roger anne rogem? quid deinde rogdbo? Ov. What 
shall Ido? shall I ask or be asked? what then shall I ask him? 

Magna fuit contentio utrum moenibus sé défenderent an obviam 
frent hostibus. Nep. There was a great dispute whether they should defend 
themselves behind the walls or go to meet the enemy. (Utrum nds défendamus 
an obviam edmus?). [Example of Third Person, 429 R. 1.] 


_ Rhetorical questions (questions which anticipate the answer) 
under this head, are hardly to be distinguished from Potential. 
Qud mé nunc vertam? Undique custédior. Cic. Whither shali 1 


now turn? Sentinels on every side. 
Quid agerem? Cic. JWiat was Ito do? (Comp 266, R. 8.) 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 


259. The Imperative is the mood of the will. It wills that 
the predicate be made a reality. The tone of the Imperative 
varies from stern command to piteous entreaty. It muy appear 
as a demand, an order, an exhortation, a permission, a prayer. 

Abi in malam rem. PLAavuT. Go (to the mischief), and be hanged. 


Compesce mentem. Hor. Curb your temper. 
Da mihi hdc, mel meum! PLaut. Give me this, honey dear! 


260. The Imperative has two forms, known as the First and 
the Second Imperative. The First Imperative has only the 
Second person; the Second Imperative has both Second and 
Third persons. The First Person is represented by the Sub- 
junctive. 


Amémus patriam. Cic. Let us love our country. 


REeEMARK.—Some verbs have only the second form. This may be due to the signifi- 
tation: so scitd, know thou ; mementd, remember thou ; and habété, in the sense of 
Enow, remember. 

261. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate fulfil- 
ment (Absolute Imperative) : 

Special: Patent portae; proficiscere. Cic. Open stand the 


gates ; depart. 
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General: Jastitiam cole et pietatem. Cro. Cultivate justice 
and piety. 


262. The Second Imperative looks forward to contingent ful- 
filment (Relative Imperative), and is chiefly used in laws, legal 
documents, maxims, recipes, and the like: 


Régid imperid duo sunto, there shall be two (officers) with royal power. 

Consulés appellantor, they shall be called consuls. 

Némini pdrento, they are to obey no one. 

lis saliis populi supréma lex esto. Cyc. To them the welfare of the 
prople must be the paramount law. 

Rem vdbis prépdénam: vés eam penditdte. Circ. J will propound the 
matter to you ; do you thereupon perpend it. 

Percontatérem fugitd, nam garrulus idem est. Hor. Avoid your 
questioner, for he is a tell-tale too. 


263. NEGATIVE OF THE IMPERATIVE.—The regular negative 
of the Imperative is né (néve, neu), which is found with the 
Second Imperative; with the First Imperative, in poetry only. 


Hominem mortuum in urbe néve sepelito néve iirito, thou shalt not 
bury nor burn a dead man in the city. 

Impius né audéto placare dénis Iram dedrum. Cic. Ze impious man 
must not dare attempt to appease by gifts the anger of the gods. 

Tu né céde malis, sed contra audentior It6. Vera. Yield not thou to 
misfortunes, but go more boldly (than ever) to meet them. 


Remark.—Ndn may be used to negative a single word. 

A légibus non recddimus, Let us nol recede from (let us stick to) the laws. 

Opus poliat lima, ndn exterat. Quint. Let the file rub the work up, not rub it 
ee 


264. PERIPHRASES.—I. Ctra ut, take care that ; fac ut, cause 
that ; fac, do, with the Subjunctive, are common circumlocutions 
for the Positive Imperative. 


Oairad ut quam primum (317) venias. Circ. Manage to come as soon 
as possible. 
Fac cdgités. Circ. Reflect / 


IT. Cavé né, deware lest, and cavé, with the subjunctive, and 
ndli, be unwilling, with the Infinitive, for the Negative Impers 
tive (Prohibitive). Fac né is also familiarly used. 


Cavé festinés. Circ. Do not be in a hurry. 
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Tantum quum fingés né sis manifesta cavét5. Ov. Only, when yor 
pretend, beware that you be not detected. 
NOli vexare, quiéscit. Juv. Don’t disturb her ; she’s sleeping. 


265. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE IMPERATIVE.—Instead of 
the Positive Imperative, may be employed: 


1, The Second Person of the Future Indicative ; 
2. The Third Person of the Present Subjunctive: 


Faciés, ut sciam, let me know; vivés, live on. 

Quod quis habet dominae conferat omne suae. Ov. Leta man 
give everything that he has to his lady-love. 

Quaedam cum prima resecentur crimina barba. Juv. Lei cer- 
tain faults be clipped off with the sprouting beard. 


266. Instead of the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive), may 
be employed : 


The Second Person of the Perfect Subjunctive, with né. 

The Second Person of the Future, with non. | 

The Phird Person of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with 
né. 


Héc facito, hdc né féceris. Cic. This do, that leave undone. 

Non cessabis. Cic. You must not be idle. 

Puer télum né habeat. Cic. A boy ts not to have a deadly weapon. 
Né metus quemquam cSperit. Liv. Let not fear seize any one. 
Misericordia commdtus né sis. Cic. Don’t let yourself be moved by pity. 


REMARKS.—1. Non is often used in poctry forn6, and neque, nec for néve, neu. 

Aut nin tentadris aut perfice. Ov. Hither do not try (at all), or effect (your 
object). 

Nec, sI quem fallés, ti perjfirdre timétd. Ov. Nor if you (shall try to) de 
ceive aman, do you fear to forswear yourself. 

On the negative ngn with a single word, see 263 R. With the Perfect Subjunctive, 
neque, nihil, ndmo, nullus are frecly uecd, as well as ndve, neu, ndquis, n&quid. 

2. The Preeent Subjunctive is employed when stress is laid on (he continuance of the 
action s the Perfect, when etress is laid on the completion. Hence in total prchibitions, 
the Perfect Subjunctive is the favorite form. 


8. The Imperative of the Past is exprcascd by the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjuno 
tive (unfulfilled duties). Comp. 25s. 

Ddtem darétis ; alium quaereret virum. TER. You should have given her a@ por 
fion ; she should have sought another match. 

Cr&s irés potius, hodi8 hic cénadrés. Val8. Praut. You ought rather to have 
put of going till to-morrow, you ought to (have) dine(d) with us to-day. Good-bye. Any- 
thing decided is regarded as past. 

Né poposcissétis librSs. Cic. You ought not to have asked for the books, 


267. The Second Person Singular of the Present Subjuno- 
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tive is used both positively and negatively ; but in prose, only 
of an imaginary subject (“ you”): 

Corporis viribus ifitdre, dum adsint; cum absint né requirds. Cic. 
Enjoy your vigor of body while you have tt ; when tt ts gone, you must not 
pane for it. 

268. Passionate questions are equivalent to a command : 


Non tacés ? won't you hold your tongue? quin tacés? why don’t you 


hold you tongue ? 
Cir ndn ut plénus vitae conviva recédis? Lucr. Why do you not 


withdraw as a guest sated with life ? 


269. SUMMARY OF IMPERATIVE CONSTKUCTIONS. 
Positire. 
2a P. Audi, hear thou ; auditd (legal or contingent); audiés (familiar) ; 
andias (ideal 2d Person). 
3d P. Auditd (legal), let him hear ; audiat. 
Negative. 


2d P. Né audi, hear not (poetic); né auditd (legal); ndn audiés (fam)- 
liar); né audias (ideal); né audiveris; ndlf audire. 
8d P. N& auditd (legal), let him not hear ; né audiat; né audiverit. 


TENSES OF THE Moops AND VERBAL Nowns. 


270. ‘The Indicative alone expresses with uniform directness 
the period of time. 


271. 1. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive have to do 
with continued action, the Perfect and Pluperfect with completed 
action. The Perfect Subjunctive is also used to express the 
attainment. | 

2. In simple sentences Present and Perfect Subjunctive post- 
pone the ascertainment of the Predicate to the Future. The 
action itself may be Present or Future for the Present Subjunc.- 
tive; Present, Past, or Future for the Perfect Subjunctive. 

Crédat. He may believe (now or hereafter). 


Crédiderit. Let him have had the belief (heretofore), he may have come 
10 the beef (now), he may come to the belief (hereafter.) 


3. In simple sentences the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunc- 
v1 
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tive are Past Tenses. The notion of unreality lies in the past 
tense, rather than in the Subjunctive Mood. Compare 245, R. 2. 

4. In dependent sentences the Subjunctive is future if the 
Jeading verb has a future signification ; otherwise the Subjunc- 
tive represents the Indicative. The tense is regulated by the 
law of sequence. (See 510.) 


272. The Imperative is necessarily Future. 


273. The Infinitive has two uses: 
1. Its use as a Noun. 
2. Its use as a representative of the Indicative. 


274. 1. Asa Noun, the Infinitive has two tenses, Present and 
Perfect. 

The Present Infinitive has to do with continued action. It is 
the common form of the Infinitive, used as a noun. 

The Perfect Infinitive has to do with completed action, and 
is also used to express attainment. 

The Present Infinitive is used as a subject. 


Valére est vita, Being well is life. 


The Present Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of crea- 
tion (Auxiliary Verbs, Verbs that help the Infinitive into being). 
(424.) 


Metul quam améari m4lo, I prefer being feared to being loved. 


275. The Perfect Infinitive is comparatively little used as a 


noun. 
1. As a Subject, it is used chiefly in fixed expressions or in 
marked opposition to the Present. 


Pliis priderit d@monstrasse rectam prodtinus viam quam re- 
voodre ab errére jam lapsds. Quint. Jt will be more profitable to have 
pointed out the right path immediately than to recall from wandering those 
that have already gone astray. 

Non tam turpe fuit vinc!I quam contendisse decdrum est. Ov, 

Twas not so much dishonor to be beaten as ’tis an honor to have struggled. 

So by a kind of attraction with decuit, became, oportuit, behooved, and 
the like, especially in earlier and late Latin. 

Tunc decuit iésse. Liv. Zhat was the time when tt would have been 
becoming to weep (to have wept). 
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2. As an Object, the Perfect Infinitive is seldom found in the 
active: so after velle, fo wish. 


Néminem nota strénui aut ignaivi militis notdsse volul. Liv. J wished 
to have marked (to mark finally) no soldier with the mark of bravery or of 
cowardice. 

Otherwise it is found only in the pocts (after the fashion of the Greck 
Aorist Infinitive) : 

Fratrés tendentés opicd Pélion imposuisse Olympd. Hor. The 

brothers striving to pile Pelion on shady Olympus. 


In the Passive, the Perfect Infinitive is used after verbs of 
Will and Desire, to denote impatience of anything except entire 
fulfilment. See 537. 


Here the Infinitive esse is seldom expressed. 
Démocritum ndllem (esse) vituperdtum, Cic. J should rather not have 
had Democritus abused. 


276. 2. As the representative of the Indicative, the Infinitive 
has all its Tenses: Present, Past, Future,and Future Periphras- 
tics. 


277. The Present Infinitive represents contemporaneous action 
—hence the Present Indicative after a Principal Tense, and the 
Imperfect after a Historical Tense: 

Dico eum venire, J say that he 13 coming ; dicébam eum ventre, 
I said that he was coming. 

The Perfect Infinitive represents Prior Action—hence the 
Perfect and Imperfect Indicative after a Principal '‘l'ense: 

Dico eum vénisse, J say that he came, has come, used to come ; 
and the Pluperfect, Imperfect, and Historical Perfect Indicative 
after a Historical Tense: 

Dixl eum vénisse, J said that he had come, used to come, did 
come. 

RexMARK.—MeminI, J remember, when used of personal experience commonly takes 
the prescnt. 

Tum mé régem appellari & vobis memin!, nunc tyrannum vocar! video. Liv. 
I remember being styled by you @ king then, I see that Iam called a tyrant now. So alec 
memori& teneo and recordor, J remember, I recall, When tho experience is not per- 
sonal, the ordinary construction is followed : 

Memineram Marium ad infimérum hominum misericordiam confagisse. Cro, 


I remembered that Marius had thrown himself on the mercy of @ set of low creatures. 
The peculiar construction with the Present arises from the liveli ese of the recollec~ 
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tion. When the action is to be regarded as a bygone, the Perfoct may be used even of 
personal experience ; 

Mé memin!i Irdtum dominae turbasse capillds. Ov. J remember in my anger 
having tousled my sweethearts hatr. 

278. The Present Participle Active denotes continuance ; the 
Perfect Passive, completion or attainment. 

ReEMARK.—The Perfect Participle is often used where we should cmploy a Present : 
ratus, thinking ; complexus, embracing; hortatus, exhorting. 

279. The Future Participle (Active) is a verbal adjective, 
denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the older 
language with sum, J am, asa periphrastic tense. In later Latin 
it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect Participles, to 
express subordinate relations. 


RemMARK.—The so-called Future Participle Passive is more properly called the Gerum- 
dive, and has already been discussed. (243.) 


SIMPLE SENTENCE EXPANDED. 


280. The sentence may be expanded by the multiplication 
or by the qualification, A, of the subject, B, of the predicate. 


A. 
1. MULTIPLICATION OF THE SUBJECT. 
Concord. 


281. NumBEeR: The common predicate of two or more sub- 
jects is put in the plural number: 


Jis et injiria nadtirfd dijidicantur. Cic. Right and wrong are 
distinguished by nature. 

Pater et avus mortul sunt. Ter. Father and grandfather are dead. 

Exceptions.—-1. The common predicate may agree with a singular 
subject when that subject is the nearest or the most important: (“ My flesh 
and my heart faileth,” Psa. 1xxiii. 26.) 

Aetas et forma et super omnia ROmfinum ndmen té ferdcidrem facit. 
dav. Your youth and beauty, and, above all, the name of Roman, makes you 
too metilesome. 

Navés et praesidium excessit. Liv. Zhe fleet and garrison departed. 

2. Two abstracts in combination, when they are conceived as a unit, 
take a singular verb: (“ When distress and anguish cometh upon you," 
Prov. i. 27.) 
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Religio et fidés antepd:dtur amicitiae. Cic. Let the religious chliga- 
ton of a promise be preferred to friendship. 

So any close union : (“ Your gold and silver ¢s cankered,” Jaa. v. 8.) 

Senadtus populusque Rdmfnus intellegit. Cic. The senate and 
people of Rome perceives (= Rome perceives.) 


Remarks.—1. Neque—neque, neither—nor, allows the Plural chiefly when the Per- 
sone are different ; 

Haec neque ego neque tifscimus. Ter. Neither you nor Idid this. 

2. A singular eubject combined with another word by coum, with, is treated some- 
times as a singular, sometimes as a plural: 


M&go cum omnibus fers armatisreffiigerat. Lrv. Afago with almost all the 
armed men had retreated. 


Taurus cum quinque vaccls find ictfi fulminis exanim&ti sunt. Liv. A 
bull and five cows were killed by one stroke of lightning. 


282. GENDER: When the genders of combined subjects are 
different, the adjective predicate takes either the strongest gen- 
der or the nearest. 

In things with life, the masculine gender is the strongest; in 
things without life, the neuter. 

The strongest : 

Pater et mater mortul sunt. Ter. Father and mother are dead. 


Mirus et porta dé caeld tacta. Liv. Wall and gate had been struck { 
by lightning. 

The nearest: 
OConvicta est Messalina et Silius. Tac. Messalina was convicted and 
(so was) Silius. 

Hippolochus Larissaedrumque déditum est praesidium. Lrv. 
Hippolochus and the Larissaean garrison (were) surrendered, 


When things with life and things without life are combined, 
the gender varies. 

Both as persons: 

Réx régiaque cldssis profect! sunt. Liv. The king and the king’e 
feet set out. 

Both as things: 

Natiird inimica sunt libera civitds et rex. Liv. A free slate and a 
king are natural enemies. 


- RewarK.—On the neuter as a predicate see 22, R. 4. 
Pax et concordia victis titilia, victéribus tantum pulchra sunt. Tac. /ace 
end harinony are useful (things) to the conquered, to the conquerors alone are they orne 
ments. ; : 
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283. Pxrrsons: When the persons of combined subjects ure 
different, the First Person is preferred to the Second, the Second 
to the Third: 


SI ti et Tullia, lix ndstra, valétis, ego et sudvissimus Cicero valé- 
mus. Cic. If Tullia, light of my eyes, and you are well, dearest Cicero and 
I are well. 

Remarxs.—1, The order is commonly the order of the persons, not of modern polite- 
nese: Ego et uxor mea. Wife and I. 


2. Excerrion.—In contrasts, and when each person is considered scparately, the pred 
icate agrces with the person of the nearest subject: 


Ego sententiam, tfi verba défendis. Iam the champion of the spirit, you of the 
seller, 
Et ego et Cicero meus flagitabit. Cic. My Cicero will demand it and (so will) £. 
So regularly with diejunctives, On neque—neque, sce 281, R. 1. 


2. QUALIFICATION OF THE SUBJECT. 


284. The subject may be qualified by giving it an attribute. 
An attribute is that which serves to give a specific character. 

The chief forms of the attribute are: 

I. The adjective and its equivalents: amicus certus,a sure 
friend. 

II. The substantive in apposition: Cicero srator, Cicero the 
orator. 

Remark.—The equivalents of the adjcctive are: 1. The pronouns hio, this, ille, 
that, etc. 2. Substantives denoting rank, age, trade: servus homo, @ slave person ; 
homo senex, an old fellow; homo gladistor, @ gladiator-feliow ; mulier ancilla, a 
eervant-wench. 8. The genitive (337). 4. The ablative (402). 5. Preposition and case: 


excessus 8 vita, departure fromlife. 6. Adverbs chiefly with participial nouns: reets 
facta, good actions. %. Relative clauscs (506). 
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285. The Adjective Attribute agrees with its substantive, in 
gender, number, and case: 


GENDER. NUMBER. 
Vir sapiens, a wise man, virl sapientés, wise men. 
Mulier pulchra, a beautiful woman, mulierés pulchrae, beawtifes. 
women, 


Régium donum, royal gift, régia dina, royal gifls. 
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Case. 
Viri sapientis, of a wise man, ~ bone filf! good son / 
Mulierl pulchrae, for a beautiful: woman, rdgid ddnd, by royal gift. 
Virum sapientem, wise man. mulierés pulchras, beautiful 


women. 


286. The common attribute of two or more substantives 
agrees with the nearest: 


Omné6s agri et maria, 
Agri et maria om nia, All lands and seas. 


Remarxs.—1, The Latin language repeats the common attribute more frequently 
than the English: omn6s agri et omnia maria, all lands and (all) seas. Generally, 
the Latin language has a strong tendency to rhetorical repetition. 


2. A common eurname is put in the plural: M. et Q. Cicertn&s, Afarcus and Quintus 
Cicero ; C., Cn., M. Carbinés, Gaius, Gnaeus (and) Marcus Carbo; otherwise, M. Cicero 
et Q. Cicero, Marcus and Quintus Cicero. 

287. Position of the Attribute—When the Attribute is em- 
phatic, it is commonly put before the substantive, ordinarily 
after it. 


1. Fugitivus servus, a runaway slave (one complex). 

2. Servus fugitivus, a slave (that is) @ runaway (two notions). 

Many expressions, however, have become fixed formule, such as civis 
Rdmianus, Roman citizen ; populus Rémanus, people of Rome. 


REMARK.—The.superlatives which denote order and sequence in time and space are 
often used partitively, and then generally precede their substantive: summa aqua, the 
surface of the water; summus mons, the top of the mountain; vbre primd, primd 
v&re, in the beginning of spring; in media urbe, in the midst of the city. So also, re- 
liqua, cdtera Graccia, ‘he rest of Greece. 

288. When the attribute belongs to two or more words, it is 
placed sometimes before them all, sometimes after them all, 


sometimes after the first. 

All lands and seas, omnés agri et maria; agri et maria om- 
nia; agri omnés et maria. 

gee” The beginner may omit to 318. 


PecuLian Forms OF THE ADJECTIVE ATTRIBUTE. 


289. The following forms of the Adjective Attribute present 
important peculiarities. 

1. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

2. Determinative and Refiexive Pronouns. 
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3 Possessive Pronouns. 

4. Indefinite Pronouns. 

5. Numerals. 

6. Comparatives and Superlatives 


1. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


290. Hic, this (the Demonstrative of the First Person), refers 
to that which 1s nearer the speaker, and may mean: 


1. The speaker himself: hic homo = ego. ~ 

2. The judges in a suit of law: si ego his novi, tf [know these men 
(= the jury). 

3. The most important subject immediately in hand: hic sapiens dé 
qu5d loquor, this (imaginary) wise man of whom I am speaking. 

4. That in which the speaker is peculiarly interested : h6c studium 
this pursuit of mine, of ours. 

5. That which has just been mentioned: haec hactenus, these things 
thus far = so much for that. 

_ 6. Very frequentiy, that which is about to be mentioned: his condi- 

cidnibus, on the following terms. 

7. The current period of time: hic diés, to-day; haec nox, the night 
just past or just coming ; hic ménsis, the current month. 


291. Iste, that (of thine, of yours), refers to that which belongs 
more peculiarly to the Second Person (Demonstrative of the 
Second Person): 

Perferistam militiam. Cic. Hndure that military service of yours. 


Adventii tué ista subsellia vacuéfacta sunt. Cic. At your approach 
the benches in your neighborhood were vacated. 


REMARK.—The supposed contemptuous character of Iste arises from the refusal te 
take any direct notice of the person under discussion, ‘‘ the person a/ whom.” 


292. Ile, that (the Demonstrative of the Third Person), de- 
notes that which ts more remote from the speaker, and is often 
used in contrast to hie, ¢his. 

Heu quantum haec Niobé Nioba distabat ab i114. Ov. Alas / how 
far this Niobe differed from that Niobe. 

Tile may mean : 

1. That which has been previously mentioned (often ille quidem ): 


illud quod initid vdbis prdposul, that which I propounded to you at first. 
2. That which is well known, notorious (often put after the substantive): 
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testula illa, that (notorious) potsherd = institution of ostraciem; illud 
Boldnis, ‘iat (famous saying) of Solon’s. 
3. That which is to be recalled: {1lud imprimis mirabile, that (which 
[ am going to remind you of) ts especially wonderful. 
4. ‘That which is expected : 
Illa diés veniet mea qua ligubria pdnam. Ov. The day will come 
wien I shall lay wstde (cease) my mournful strains. 


Remarks.—1. Hic and ille are used together in contrasts: as, the latler—the Sormer, 
he Jormer—the latter. 

When both are matters of indifference the natural signification is observed: hic, ths 
batter ; ille, the former. 

Ignavia corpus hebetat, labor firmat; illa mattirar. senecttitem, hic long- 
am adulescentiam reddit. Cers. Laziness weakens the body, toil strengthens it ; theone 
(the former) hastens old age, the other (the latter) prolonge youth. 

When the former is the more important, hic is the former, ille the latter : 

Melior titiorque est corta pix quam spérata victoria; haeo in nostra, illa 
in dedrum manti est. Liv. Better and safer is certain peace than hoped-for victory ; the 
former is in our hand(s), the latier in the hand(s) of the gods. 

2. Hic et ille ; ille et ille; ille aut ille, this man and (or) that man = one or two. 

Non dicam h So signum ablatum esse et illud; hdc dfco, nullum t8 signum 
reliquisse. Cic. J will not say that this statue was taken off and that ; (what) J say (is) 
this, that you left no statue at all. 

& The derived adverbs retain the personal relations of hic, iste, ille: hic, hers 
(where I am); hine, hence (from where I am); htic, hither (where I am); istio, there 
(where yon are); illic, “rere (where he is), etc. 

4. The Demonstrative Pronouns hie, iste, ille, and the Determinative is, are often 
strengthened by quidem, indeed. The sentence often requires that cither the demon- 
trative or the particle be left untranslated. 

Optdre hdc quidem est, ndn docére. Circ. THat is a (pious) wish, not a (logical) 
proof. 

Nihil perfertur ad nds praecter rfimorés satis istds quidem constantés 
sed adhiic sine auctire, Cic. Nothing is brought to us except reporis, quite consistent, i 
és true but thus far not authoritative. 


2. DETERMINATIVE AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


293. Is, that, is the determinative pronoun, and the regular 
antecedent of the relative. 


Mihi obviam vénit tuus puer; is mihi litteras abs té reddidit. Cic. 
LI was met by your servant ; he delivered to me a letter from you. 

Is minimd eget mortdlis qui minimum cupit. Syrus. Jhat mortal 
ts tn want of least, who wanieth least. 


ReMARK8.—1, Ig, as the antecedent of the relative, is often oriitted, chiefly in the 
Nominative, more rarely in an oblique cage. 

Bis dat qui cito dat. Prov. He gives twice who gives in a trice. 

2. Is, with a copulative or adverzative particle, is used as Ae or Chat in English, for the 
purpose of emphasis. Such expressions are: et is, atque is isque, and he too, and that 


y* 
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too; neque is, et is ndn, and he not, and that not ; sed is, but he, further strengthened 
by quidem, indeed. 

Exempla quaerimus et ea non antiqua. Cic. We are looking for examples, and 
those, too, not of ancient date. 

Epiciirus ing in domd et ef quidem angusti quam magnis tenuit am{- 
odrum gregés. Cic. What shoals of friends Epicurus had in one house, and that a pinched- 
up one / 

8. Is does not represent a noun before a Genitive, as in the English éhatof. In Latin 
the noun is omitted, or repeated, or a word of like meaning substituted. 

N6n jtidicid discipuldrum dicere débet magister sed discipul! magistrI. 
Quint. The master is not lo speak according to the judgment of the pupils, but the pupils 
according to that of the master. 

Nulla est celerit&s quae possit cum anim! celeritate contendere. Cic. There 
bs no speed that can possibly vie with that of the mind. 

M. Coelius tribfinal suum juxtd C. Tréboni sdllam colloc&vit. Cars. Marcus 
Coelius placed his chair of office next to that of Gaius Trebonius. 

Of course Hio, Ile, and Iste can be used with the Genitive ia their proper sense. 


294, REFLEXIVE: Akin to isis the Reflexive Pronoun sul, 
sibi, s6. Instead of the Genitives éjus, edrum, ed4rum, edram, the 
Possessive of the Reflexive, suus, sua, suum, is employed when 
reference is made to the subject of the sentence: 


Alexander moriens anulum suum dederat Perdiccae. Nerv. Alev. 
ander (when) dying had given his ring to Perdiccas. 
Quod quis habet dominae conferat omne suae. Ov. (265.) 


On the other hand: 
Deum agniscis ex operibus 6jus. God you recognize by his works. 


The same principle applies to the other cases of is and of 
the Reflexive. Hence the general rule: 


295. The forms of the Reflexive Pronoun are used when 
reference is made to the subject of the sentence. 


Ipse 86 quisque diligit. Circ. Hverybody loves himself. 


RemaRKS.—1. Suus, when used in an emphatic sense (own, peculiar, proper), way 
refer to another case than that of the subject : 

Hannibalem sul civés & civitite djécérunt. Circ. Hannibal's own countrymen 
exiled him. 

Jistitia suum culque Gistribuit. Cc. Justice gives each man that is his own = 
his due. 

Inque su 58 volufl cdgere verba pedés. Ov. And I wished to force the words ints 
thetr proper feet (places in the verse). 

Sud tempore, at the proper, fitting time. So sud locd: 

CSmoediae quem fisum in pueris putem sud locd dicam. Quint What 7 
consider to be the good of comedy in the case of boys [ will mention in the proper place. 

2. In devendent clauses the reflexive ia used with reference either to the principal or 
to the subordinate subject. See for fuller treatment 521 


a 
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206. Idem, the same, serves to unite two or more attributes or 
predicates on a person or thing. 

Idem is often to be translated by at the same time ; likewise, 
also ; yet, notwithstanding. 


Cimon incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suus. Ner. Cimon 
fal into the same odium as his father. 

Quidquid honestum est idem est iitile. Cic. Whatever is honorable 
ts also (at the same time) wseful. 

Nil pr6dest quod nin laedere possit idem. Ov. Nothing helps that 
may not likewise hurt. 

Epiciirus, quum optimam et praestantissimam ndtiram def dicat esse, 
negat [dem esse in ded gratiam. Cic. Although Epicurus says that the 
nature of God ts transcendently good and great, yet (at the same time) he says 
that there ts no sense of favor in God. 

Difficilis facilis, jaicundus acerbus, es idem. Marr. Crabbed (and) 
kindly, sweet (and) sour, are you at once. 


REMARKS.—1. The same asis expressed by Idem with qul, with atque or ac, with ut, 
with cum, and puetically with the Dative : 

Servi moribus ilsdem erant quibus dominus. Cic. Zhe servants had the same 
character as the master. 

Est animus ergi te Idem ac fuit. Tex. Her feelings toward you are the same as 
they were. 

Disputdtisnem expdnimus iilsdem ferd verbis ut Actum disputatumque 
est. Cro. We are setting forth the discussion in very much the same words in which it 
was actually carried on. 

Tibi mcum in eSdem pistrind vivendum. Cic. You Aave to live in the same 
treadmill with me. 

Invitum qui servat idem facit occldenti. Hor. He who saves a man(’s life) 
against his will, does the same thing as one who kills him (as if he killed him). 


2. Idem cannot be used with is, of which it is only a stronger form (is +dem). 


297. Ipse, self, is the distinctive pronoun, and separates a 
subject or an object from all others: 


Ipse fSci, I myself did it and none other, Ialone did it, I did it of my own 
accord, Tam the very man that did itt. 

Nunc ipsum, at this very instant, at this precise moment. 

Condn ndn quaesivit ubi ipse titd viveret, sed unde praesidid 
ease posset civibus suis. Nep. Conon did not seek a place to live in safely 
himself, but a place from which he could be of assistance to his countrymen. 

Valvae subitd sd ipsae aperuérunt. Cic. The folding-doors suddenly 
opened of their own accord. | 

Cato mortuus est annis octdginta sex ipsis ante Cicerdnem cdn. 
tilem. C1c, Cato died just eighty-six years before Cicero's consulship, 
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Res akKs.—1. Owing to this distinctive character, ipse is often used of psrsons im 
opposition to things ; riders in opposition to horses ; inhabitants in opposition to the 
towns which they inhabit; the master of the house in opposition to his household. 

Eo qué mé ipsa misit. Praut. 2am going where mistress sent me. 

2. Et ipse, likewise, as well, is used when a new subject takes an old predicate: 

Virttités et ipsae taedium pariunt nisi grétid varietatis adjiitae. Quit. 
Virlues likewise (as well as faults) produce weariness unless they are flavored with variety. 

Camillus ex Volscis in Aequds trinsiit et ipsds bellum mdlientés. Lrv. 
Camillus went across from the Volsctans to the Aequians, who were likewise (as well as the 
Volacians) gelling up war. 


298. Ipse is used to lay stress on the reflexive relation ; in the 
Nominative when the subject is emphatic, in the Oblique Cases 
when the object is emphatic. 


Sé ipse laudat, “He (and not another) praises himself. 

86 ipsum laudat, he praises himself (and not another). 

Piger ipse sibi obstat. Prov. The lazy man stands in his own way, 
ts his own obstacle. 

N6n egeo medicina; mé i pse consdlor. Cic. I do not need medicine 
I comfort myself (I am my only comforter). 

Omnibus potius quam ipsis ndbis consuluimus, we have consulted the 
tnterest of all rather than our own. 


Exceptions are common: 


Quique aliis cavit nin cavet ipse sibi. Ov. And he who took pre- 
cautions for others takes none for himself. 


8. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


299. The Possessive Pronouns are more rarely used in Latin 
than in English, and chiefly for the purpose of contrast or clear- 
ness. 


Manis lava et céna. Cic. Wash (your) hands and dine. 
Praedia mea ti possidés, ego aliéna misericordid vivo. Clic, 
You are in possession of my estates, (while) I live on the charity of others. 


REMARK.—Observe the intense use of the Possessive in the sense of property pecult- 
arity, finess: suum esse, fo belong to one’s self, to be one’s own man. 

Tempore tud pugnasti. Liv. You have fought at your own time (= when you 
wished). 

Ego annd med consul factus sum. “1c. Iwas made consul inmy own year (= 
the first year in which I could be made consul). 

Pugna suum finem quum jacet hostis habet. Ov. A fight has reached its fir 
end when the foe is down. 
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4, INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


300. Quidam means ove, a, a certain one (definite or indefinite 
to» the speaker, not definitely designated to the hearer): qui- 
dam rhétor, a certain rhetorician. 


In the plural, it is equivalent to some, sundry, without emphasis, 


Quidam is often used with or without quasi, as tf, to modify 
au expression: 


Est quaedam virtitum vitidrumque vicinia. Quint. There ts @ cer 
tain neighboriy relation between virtues and vices. 

Non sunt isti audiendi qui virtitem diiram et quasi ferream 
quandam esse volunt. Cic. Those friends of yours are not to be lis- 
tened to who will hare vt (maintain) that virtue ts hard, and as it were made 
of tron. 

301. Aliquis (aliqui), means, some one (wholly indefinite), 
some one or other: fécit hoc aliquis tul similis, some one or 
other like you did this; aliqui scrapus, some scruple or other. 

In the predicate it is emphatic (by Litolés, 448, R. 2): sum aliquis, 
aliquid, JZ am somebody =a person of importance, something = of some 
weight, opposed to; nullus sum, nihil sum, J am a nobody, nothing. 

Est aliquid fatale malum per verba levadre. Ov. It 1s something to 
relieve the fated misfortune by words. 

302. Quis (qui), fainter than aliquis, is used chiefly in relative 
sentences and after quum, when, sl, 77, né, Jest, num, whether, qud 
the... 400. 

N6é quid nimis! nothing in excess ! 

Si qua volet regnare dit, déliidat amantem. Ov. (234, R. 2) 

Quod q uis habet dominae conferat omne suae. Ov. (265.) 


Remark.—-Aliquis {s used after sI, and the rest when there is stress: sf quis, if 
any; si aliquis, ¢/ some. 

SI aliquid dandum est voluptati, modicis convivils senecttis délectar! potest. 
fic. If something ts to be given to pleasure (as something or other must), old age can take 
delight in mild festivities. 81 quid, if anything ; sI quidquam, if anything at all. 

When used with negatives, the negative iteclf is commonly negatived: Verr&s 
elhil unquam fécit sine aliqud quacsti. Cro. (445.) 


303. Quispiam is rarer than aliquis, but not to be distin- 
guished from it, except that quispiam never intimates impor- 
tance. Dixerit quispiam, some one may say. 

804, Quisquam and ullus (adjective) mean any one (at all), 
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and are used chiefly in negative sentences, in sentences that 
imply total negation, and in sweeping conditions: 


Justitia nunquam nocet cuiquam. Cic. Justice never hurts anybody. 

Quis unguam Graecdrum rhétorum 4 Thiicydide quidquam 
duxit? Cic. What Greek rhetorician ever drew anything from Thucydides ? 
{ None]. 

Sf quisquam, ille sapiens fuit. Circ. If any one at all (was) wise, he was. 

Est ulla rés tanti, ut virl boni et splenddrem et nédmen amittds ? 
Vic. Le anything of such importance as that you should lose (for its sake) the 
oplendid title of a good man? 


The negative of quisquam is némo, zobody ; nihil, nothing (105). 
Nemo, however, is sometimes used as an adjective: 


Némo discipulus, no scholar. 


The negative of ullus is nullus, 20, none, which is a,.so used regularly as 
a substantive in the Genitive and Ablative instead of néminis and némine. 


REMARKe.—.1. On neque quisquam and et némo, see 482. 
2. Nullus is used in familiar language instead of ndn (so sometimes in English) : 
Philippus nullus usquam. Liv. No Philip anywhere. 


305. Quisque (from quisquis) means each one. 


Laudati sunt omnés dénatique pré meritd quisque. Liv. All were 
praised and rewarded, each one according to his desert. 
Quam quisque nérit artem in hao sé exerceat. (618.) 


With superlatives and ordinals quisque is loosely translated 
every : 


Optimum quidque rarissimum est. Cic. Hvery good thing ts rare, 
more accurately, Zhe better a thing, the rarer it 1s, (645, R. 2.) 

Quintd qudque anno Sicilia tdta censétur. Cic. Hvery fifth year all 
Seily 1s assessed. 

Primd qudoque tempore, 7'he sooner the better, as soon as possible. 


RemarkKs.—1. Quisque is commonly postpositive, almost invariably after the reflex. 
ive: ipse 88 quisq ue dlligit (295); suum cufque (295, R. 1), except when the reflex- 
ive is especially emphatic. 

2, Né,elsbach’s formule: 

a. N6n omnia omnibus tribuenda sunt, sed suum cuique; 

6. Omnés idem faciunt, sed optimus quisque optim ; 

¢. NOn omnibus annis hoc fit. sed tertid quoque anno; 

d. Non omnés idem faciunt, sed quod quisque vult. 


306. Alter and alius are both translated other, anovher, but 
alter refers to one of two, alius to diversity. 
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Sdlus aut cumalterd, alone or with (only) one other ; alter Nero, 
a second Nero. 

Alter alterum quaerit, one (definite person) seeks the other (definite 
person); alius alium quaerit, one seeks one, another another ; alteri-- 
alterl, one party—another party (already defined); alii—alil, some—others. 
Alter often means neighbor, brother, fellow-man ; alius, third person. 

Alter : 

Agésiladiis claudus fuit alterd pede. Nep. Agesilaiis was lame of one 
foot. 

Altera mani fert lapidem, panem ostentat altera. Puaut. In 
one hand a stone he carries, in the other holds out bread. 

Mors nec ad vivds pertinet nec ad mortuds: alter! null (304, It. 2) 
sunt, alterds non attinget, Cic. Death concerns neither the living nor 
the dead : the latter are not, the former tt will not reach. 

Alius : 

Falldcia alia aliam tridit. Ter. One lie treads on the heels of another 
(indefinite series). 

Divitiads alii praepdnunt, alil hondrés. Circ. Some prefer riches, others 
honors. 

Aliud alii natiira iter ostendit. Sati. Nature shows one path to one 
man, another path to another man. 

Alter and alius: 

Ab aliéd expectés alter! quod faceris. Syrus. You may look for 
from another what you've done unto your brother (from No. 8, what No. 1 
has done to No. 2). 

5. NUMERALS. 


307. Duo means simply éwo, ambo, Joti (two considered to- 
gether), uterque, cither (two considered apart, as, “ They cruci- 
fied two others with him, on either side one,” John xix. 18): 


Supplicatio ambdrum ndmine et triumphus utrique décrétus 
est. Liv. A thanksgiving in the name of both and a triumph to either (each 
of the two) was decreed. 

RemaRnKk.—Uterque is seldom plural, except of ects : 


Utrique [plébis fautdrés et sendtus] victdriam crfidéliter exercBbant. Saut. 
Bither party (democrats and senate) made a cruel use of victory. 

Duae faérunt Ariovisti uxdrés: utraeque in e& fuga periérunt. Cars. 
Artovistus’s wives were two in number ; both perished on that flight. 

On uterque with the Genitive, see 370 R. 2 

8308. Mille, a thousand, is in the Singular an indeclinable Adjective, 
and is less frequently used with the Genitive: mille milités, rather than 
mille militum, a thousand soldiers ; in the Plural it is a declinable Substan- 
tive, and must have the Genitive: duo milia militum, two thousand(s of) 
soldiers = two regiments of soldiers. 
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But if a smaller number comes between, the noun follows ‘he smaller 
number! : 
tria milia quingent!i equités, 
tria milia equitum et quingentt, but 
3500 cazalry, } equités tria milia quingent!, or 
equitum tria milia quingenti. 


309. The ordinals are used for the cardinals with a careless- 
ness which gives rise to ambiguity: 


Quattuor anni sunt, , ex qud té ndn vidi, 
It is four years, that I have not seen you (stnee I saw you). 
Quartus annus est, 

It ts the fourth year (four years, going on four years). 


REMARK.—To avoid this ambiguity inceptus, degun, and exdctus, finished, seem to 
have been used. GeExuivus, N. A. iil. 16. 


310. The distributives are used with an exactness which is 
foreign to our idiom wherever repetition is involved, as in the 
multiplication table. 


With singuli either cardinal or distributive may be used. 

Antdnius [pollicitus est] déndrids quingénds (or quingentés) singulis 
militibus datirum. Cic. Antonius promised to give 500 denarit to each sol- 
dier. 

Scriptum eculeum cum quingqgue pedibus, pullés gallindceds trés 
cum ternis pedibus ndtds esse. Lrv. A letter was written to say that a colt 
had been foaled with five feet (and) three chickens hatched with three fset 
(aptece). 

Carmen ab ter novénis virginibus cani jussérunt. Liv. They or 
dered a chant to be sung by thrice nine virgina. 


ReEMARK.—The poets often use the distributive where the cardinal would be the 
rule, and the cardinals are sometimes found even in prose, whero we should expect the 
diatributives. Bin{ is not npfrequently used of a pair: Bin{ soyphi, @ pair of cupe. 
On the distributives with Plfirdlia tantum, see 95, R. 2. 


6. COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 
311. Comparative-——The comparative degree generally takes 
a term of comparison either with quam, ¢han, or in the Ablative: 
Igndratio futiirdrum malérum itilior est quam scientia. Cic. Jgno- 
rance of future evils ts better than knowledge (of them). 


Tullus Hostilius ferdcior etiam R6mulé6 fuit. Lrv. TZullus Hostilius 
qwus even more metilesome than Romulua. 


RemarKs.—1. The Ablative is used only when the word with quam would stand in 
the Nom. or Acc. 
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quam Pompéjus, . 
Caesar minor est | Pompajd, Caesar is younger than Pompey 


Caesarem magis amamus | am Pa we love Caessr more than Tompey. 
But— 


Caesar! magis favémus quam Pomp8j5, we favor Caesar more than Pompey (647), 
2. The Ablative is very common in negative sentences, and is used exclusively in 
negative relative sentences. 


Non aded cecid! quamvis déjectus ut infr& té quoque sim, inferius qud nihil 
zese potest. Ov. J have not fallen so far, however cast down, as to be lower than you, 
tan whom nothing can be lorcer. 

& Measore of difference is put in the ablative, 400. 


4 Quam is often omitted after plfis, amplius, more, and minus, /ess, and the like, 
without affecting the construction. 


Homin! miserd pliis quingentds colaphds infrdgit mihi. Ter. He has dealt me, 
buckless creature, more than five hundred crushing boxes on the ear. 


Spatium est ndn amplius pedum sexcentdrum. Cars. The space is not more than 
(QS) six hundred feet. 


More than thirty years o'd : 1. N&tus pltis (quam) triginté annds. 
2 Natus pls triginta& annis (rare). 
8. Major (quam) triginta annds natus. 
4. Major trigint& annis (ntus). 
5. Major trigint&é annorum. 
Paltis non latior pedibus quinquagintd. Cazs. A swamp not broader than Afty 
feet (or pedés quinquaginté). 
5. On the combination of the comparative with opInione, opinion, sp8, hope, and the 
like, eee 399, R. 1. 


6. Atque for quam is poetical. 


312. Standard of Comparison omitted—When the standard 
of comparison is omitted, it is supplied: 1. By the context; 
2. By the usual or proper standard ; 3. By the opposite. 

1. By the context: 


Solent régés Persdrum plirés uxdrés habére. Cic. Zhe kings of 
Persia usually hace more wives [than onc]. 


2. By the proper standard: 


Senectiis est natird loquacior. Cic. Old age ta nuturally rather (or to) 
talkative. 


3. By the opposite: 


Sed melius néscisse fuit. Ov. Bui it had been better not to have known 
(than to have known), tgnorance had been bliss. 


813. Disproportion.—Disproportion is expressed by the com- 
parative with quam pro, tian for, and the Ablative, or with ut, 
that, or qui, who, and the subjunctive: 


Minor caedés quam pr6 tanta victdria fuit. Liv. The loes was 
(too) small for so great a victory. 
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Major sum quam ut mancipium sim mei corporis. Szn. J am 
too great to be the slave of my body. 

Major sum quam cul possit Fortiina nocére. Ov. [um wo great 
for Fortune possibly to hurt me. 


814. Two Qualities compared—When two qualities of the 
game substantive are compared, we find either magis and quam 
with the positive, or a double comparative: 


Celer tuus disertus magis est quam sapiens. Cic. Your (friend) 
Celer is eloquent rather than wise—imore eloquent than wise. 

Paulli céntio fuit vérior quam gratior populé. Liv. FPaullus’s 
speech was more true than agreeable to the people. 

Rewark.—There is no distinction to be made between the two expressions, In the 
Jatter turn, mainly post-Ciceronian, the second comparative is merely attracted into the 


same form as the first. The same rule applies to the adverb: fortius quam félicius, 
with more bravery than good luck. 


815. Restriction to the Comparative.—When but two objects 
are compared, the comparative exhausts the degrees of com- 
parison, whereas, in English, the superlative is employed, unless 
the idea of duality is emphatic. 


Nati major, the eldest (of two), the elder, nati minor, the young- 
eat, the younger. 

Prior, the first » posterior, the last. 

Posteridrés cdgitatidnés, ut ajunt, sapiontiSrés solent esse. Cic. After- 
thoughts, as the saying 1s, are usually the wisest. 


RemarK.—The same rule applies to the interrogative uter, which of two? (whether Ff): 


Quaeritur: ex dudbus uter dig nior; ex plfiribus, quis dignissimus. Quint. 
The question is: Of two, which is the worthier ; of more (than two), which is the worthiest. 
Exceptions are rare. 


316. Superlative-—The Latin superlative is often to be ren- 
dered by the English positive, especially of persons: 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, Quinius Fabius the Great. 


Tam félix essés quam formdsissima vellom. Ov. Would thou 
wert fortunate as (thou art) fair. 

Maxims impetii, majére fortiinad. Liv. With great vigor with greater 
Juck. 


317. Superlative strengthened—The superlative is strength- 
ened by longs, dy far; multd, much; vel, even; tnus, inus 
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omnium, one above all others; quam, quantus—potuit, ae-—as 
possible. 


ix Britannis omnibus longé sunt hiimanissim!i qui Oantium incolunt. 


Cags. Of all the Britons by far the most cultivated are those that inhabit 
Kent. 


Prdtagords sophistés illis temporibus wel maximus, Cic. FProtago 
vas, the very greatest sophist (= professor of wisdom) tn those times, 

Urbem iinam mihi amicissimam déclinavi. Cic. J turned aside from 
a city above all others friendly to me. 

Caesar quam aequissimd locd potest castra comminit. Cars. Cuesar 
Sorafies a camp in as favorable a position as possible, 


REMARK.—Quam aequissimus locus = tam aequus quam aequissimus. For 
other expressions, see 645, R. 5. 


APPOSITION, 


318. By apposition one substantive is placed by the side of 
another, which contains it: 


Cicero drator, Cicero the orator. 
Rhénus fliimen, the river Rhine. 


CoNncorD. 


819. The word in apposition agrees with the principal word 
in case, and as far as it can in gender and number: 


Nom. Hérodotus pater historiae, Ierodotus the father of history ; 
Gen. Hérodoti patris historiae: D. Hérodotd patri historiae. 

Aestus exésor mtrdrum. Lucr. Tide the devourer of walls. 

Athénae omnium doctrindruminventricés. Cic. Athens the in 
ventor of ali branches of learning. (Sce 202.) 

RemaRxs.—1. The predicate sometimes agrecs with the word in apposition, especially 
in names of towns: Coriolf oppidum captum est. Liv. Corioli-town was taken. 


Otherwlse regularly : 


Pompéjus, nostri amorés, ipse sé afflixit. Cic. Pompey, our bosom 
friend, has floored himself. 

2. The Possessive Pronoun takes the Genitive in apposition: 

Tuum, hominis simplicis, pectus vidimus. Cic. We have seen your 
bosom bared, you open-hearted creature | | 

Urbs mea iinius opera salva fuit. Cic. The city was saved by my exer 
tions alone. 


320. Partitive Apposition—Partitive Apposition is that 
form of Apposition in which a part is taken out of the whole: 
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OCélera multitido sorte decimus quisque ad supplicium 
lect! sunt. Liv. (Of) the rest of the crowd every tenth man was chosen by lot 
for punishment. (Sometimes called Restrictive Apposition.) 


321. Distributive Apposition—Distributive Apposition is 
that form of Apposition in which the whole is subdivided into 
its parts, chiefly with alter—alter, the one—the other ; quisque, 
each one; alii—alil, some—others. (Often called Partitive.) 


Duae filiae altera occisa altera capta est. Cars. (Of) too 
daughters, the one was killed, the other captured. 


Remarxk.—The Partitive Genitive is more commonly employed than either of these 
forms of apposition. 


322. Mihi ndmen est. Instead of the apposition with 
nomen, zane, the name of the person is more frequently at- 
tracted into the Dative. 


1. Mihi Cicerdnindmen est; more common. 
2. Mihi ndmen Cicero est; less common. 
Ndmen Arotirsd est mihi. PLauT. My name ts Arcturus. 
Tibi ndmen insind posuére. Hor. They called you “ cracked,”’ 
Samnités Maleventum, cul nunc urbI Beneventum ndmen est, perfi- 
gérunt. Liv. The Samnites fled to Maleventum (Ilcome), @ city which now 
bears the name Beneventum (Welcome). 


Remark.— The genilive is rare : 
Metelld cogndmen Macedoniclinditum est. VELL. M. was surnamed Macedonicus. 


3823. Apposition to a Sentence-—Sometimes an accusative 
stands in apposition to a whole preceding sentence: 
Admoneor ut aliquid etiam dé sepultiira dicendum existimem, rem 


non difficilem. Cic. J am reminded to take into consideration that 
something is to be said about burial also—an easy matier. 


Remarnk.—This accueative may follow a Passive or Neuter verb as the object effected. 
_ Others regard such Neut. Accusatives as Nominatives. 


My name is Cicero, 1 


PREDICATIVE ATTRIBUTION AND PREDICATIVE APPOSI 
TION. 
324. Any case may be attended by the same case in Predica- 
tive Attribution or Apposition, which differ from the ordinary 
Attribution or Apposition in translation only. 


NoMINATIVE: Filius aegrdtus rediit. 
Ordinary Attribution : Zhe sick son returned, 
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Predicative Attribution : The son returned sick = he was sick when he 
returned. 
Herculés juvenis lednem interfécit. 
Ordinary Apposition: The young man Herewles slew a lion. 
Predicative Apposition : Hercules, when a young man, slew a lion = 
he was a young man when he slew a lion 
GENITIVE: Potestds jus adhibendae uxdris, The permission to take her 
to wife. 
DatrvE: Amic3d vivd nbn subvénisti, You did not help your friend 
(while he was) alive. 
- ACCUSATIVE : Herculés cervam vivam cépit. 
Ordinary Attribution : Hercules caught a living doe. 
Predicative Attribution : Hercules caught a doe alive. 
' ABLATIVE: Aere iituntur importatd, Tey use imported copper = the 
copper which they use is imported. 


REMARK3.—1. The vocative, not being a case proper, is not used predicatively. Ex- 
ceptions are apparent or poctical. 

Qué, morittire, ruis} Vene. “ Whither dost thou rush to die?” = Whither dost thou 
rush, thou doomed to die ? 

Notice here the old phrase : 

Macte virtilte estd. Vero. Increase in virtue = Heaven speed thee in thy high career. 

Macte is regarded by some as an old vocative, from the samc stem as Magnus ; by 
others as an adverb. 

2. Victdr&és redigrunt may mean, the conquerors returned, or they returned conquer 
ors ; and a similar predicative use is to be noticed in Idem, ‘he same. 

Iidem abeunt qui vénerant, they go away just as they had come (literally, the same 
persons as they had come). 

3. Predicative Attribution and Apposition are often to be turned foto an abstract 
noun: 

- Ego ndn eadem volo senex, quae puer volul, J do not wish the same things (as an 

old man) in my old age, that I wished (as a boy) in my boyhood. 

So with prepositions : 

Ante Cicerdnem odnsulem, d¢fore the consulship of Cicero ; ante urbem conditam, 
before thé building of the city. 

4. Do not confound the “as” of apposition with the ‘“‘as’’ of comparison—ut, qua- 
si, tanquam. (645, R. 4). 

Cicero ea quae nunc fisil veniunt cecinit ut vatés. Ner. Cicero foretold all that 
és coming to pass now as (Uf he were) an inspired prophet. 

5. When especial strces is laid on the Adjcctive or Substantive predicate, in combina 
tion with the verbal predicate, it is well to resolve the sentence into its elements ; 

Themistoclés finus restitit, Zhemistocles alone withstood = Themistocles was the 
only one that withstood. 

Argonautae primi in Pontum Euxinum intr&vérunt, the Argonauts Jrat 
antered the Kuxine (Black) Sea = were the first to enter the Black Sea. 

Una salfis victis nullam spérdre salitem. Verc. The only safely which the 
vanquished have, ia to hope for none. 

Fragilem truci commisit pelagd ratem primus. Hor. He was the first to trust 
his frail bark to the wild waves. 

6. The English idiom often uses the adverb and adverbial expressions instead of the 
Latin adjective : so in adjectives of inclination and disinclination, knowl-dge and igno 
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rance, of order and position, of time and season, and of temporary conditiun generally: 
libens, with pleasure ; volens, willing(ly); ndlens, unwilling(ly); invitus, against one’s 
will ; priidens, aware; impriidens, unawares ; sciens, knowing(ly); primus, prior. 
fret ; ultimus, last ; medius, in, about the middle ; hodiernus, to-day ; ma&titinus, in 
the morning ; ’ frequens, requent(ly) ; sublimis, aloft. 

Gdero si poterd, sIndn, invitus amiabo. Ov. (234, R. 2.) 

Plitis hodid boni fécl imprfidens quam sciens ante hunc diem unquam. Ter. 
have done more good to-day unawares than I have ever done knowingly before. 

Adcurrit, mediam mulierem complectitur. Tex. He runs up, puts his arma 
abvut the woman's waist. 

Qui prior strinxerit ferrum ajus victoria erit. Liv. Who draws the sword frst, 
his shali be the victory. 

Vesportinus pete tectum. Hor. Seck thy dwelling at eventide. 

Rairus venit in cén&cula miles, Juv. he soldiery rarely comes into the garret. 

So aleo totus, wholly. 

Philosophiae nde tots tridimus, Cio. We give ourselves wholly to philosophy. 

Sd1f hoe contingit sapienti. Cio. This good luck happens to the wise man alone xa 
ti is only ihe wise man who has this good luck. 

%. Carefully to be distinguished are the uses of primus, and the adverbs primum, 
ret, for the firet time, and prim65, af first. 

Primus: Ego primus hanc drétidnem lég!, J was the first to read this speech. 

Hanc primam dra&tidnem légi, this was the frst speech that Tread. 

Primum: Hanc brétidnem primum légi deinde transcripsi. / first read (and) 
then copied this speech. 

Hodié hanc dratisnem primum legi, Iread this speech to-day for the first time. 

Primd: Hanc dratidénem primd libenter légI, posteZ magis magisque mihi 
jajfina visa est, at first I read this speech with pleasure, afterward tt ecemed to me drier 
and drier.—Latimann and Miller. 


B. 
1. MULTIPLICATION OF THE PREDICATE. 


325. The Multiplication of the Predicate requires no further 
rules than those that have been given in the general doctrine of 
Concord. 


2. QUALIFICATION OF THE PREDICATE. 


326. The Qualification of the Predicate may be negaried as 
an External or an Internal change: 
J. External change: combination with an object. 
1. Direct object, Accusative. 
2. Indirect object, Dative. 
II. Internal change: combination with an attribute, whick 
may be in the form of 
1. The Genitive case. 
2. The Ablative. 
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8. Preposition with a case. 
4. An Adverb. 


" Remarx.—The Infinitive forms (Infinitive, Gerund, Gerund.vo, and Supine) appeas 
row ae objects, now as attributes, and require a separatc treatment. 


J. EXTERNAL CHANGE. 
ACCUSATIVE, 


827. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object. 
The Object may be contained in the verb (Inner Object, Ob- 
ject Effected) : 


Deus mundum creavit, God made a creation—the universe. 
Akin to this is the Accusative of Extent: 


A recta conscientid transversum unguem nén oportet discédere. C10 
One ought not to swerve a nailbreadth from a right conscience. 

Decem annds Trdja oppugnata est. Liv. Zen years was Troy besieged. 

Maximam partem lacte vivunt. Cars. For the most part they live on 
milk, 


From the Accusative of Extent arises the Accusative of the 
Outer Object (Object Affected) : 


Deus mundum gubernat, (fod steers the universe. 


RemaRK.-—The Accugative of the Inner Object is the characteristic use of the case; 
the Accusative of the Outer Object the most common use. It is sometimes impossible to 
determine which element preponderates; so In verbs compounded with prepositiona 
The so-called Terminal Accusative may be conccived as an Inner or an Outer Object 
Hence the followfng table 1s only approximate: 
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328 I. Inner Object : Object effected. 
Cognate Accusative. 
Accusative of Extent. 
1. In Space. 
2. In Time. at 
8. Of Adverbial Relaticn. Prepositions. 
Terminal Accusative 
(Point Reached), 
IL Outer Object : Object affected. 
1. Whole. 
2. Part (so-called Greck 
Accusative). 


Verbs come 
pounded with 


Verbs com 
pounded with 
Prepositions. 
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IIT. Double Accusative: Asking und Teaching. 
Making and Taking. 
IV. Accusative as the most general form of the object (»bject created 
or called up by the mind): 
In Exclamations. 
Accusative and Infinitive. 


329. Active Transitive Verbs take the Accusative case: 


Rdmulus Urbem Rimam condidit, Romulus founded the City of Rome. 
(Object Effected.) 
Mens regit corpus, Mind governs body. (Object Affected.) 


Remanks.—1. Many verbs arc intransitive in English which are transitive in Latin : 
dolére, fo grieve (for); déspérire, to despair (of); horrGre. fe shudder (at); mir&ri, 
to wonder (at); rid&re, fo laugh (at). Especially to be noted is the wide scope of the 
Inner Object: 

. Hondrés déspérant, Cic. hey despair of honors (give them up in despair). 

Nocadta est Vitia quod filif necem fl5visset (541). Tac. Vitia was executed for hav- 
ing wept (for) her son's execution. 

Conscia méns recti Famae mend&cia risit. Ov. Conscious of right, her soul (opt) 
laughed (at) the falsehoods of Rumor. 

Verbs of Smell and Taste have the Inner Object: 

Piscis ipsum mare sapit. Sen. The fish tastes of the very sea. 

Ndn omnés possunt olére unguenta exdtica. Praut. It is not every one can smell 


o foreign. perfumes. 
2. The Accuxative with Verbal nouns, such as tactio, douching, is comic. 


330. Verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, cir- 
cum, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, subter, super, and trans, 
which become transitive take the accusative : 

All with circum, per, praeter, trans, and subter. . 

Many with ad,in, and super, 

Some with ante and con. 


Pythagoras Persdrum magds adiit. Cic. Pythagoras applied to (con- 
sulted) the Persian magi. 

Stella Veneris antegreditur sdlem. Cic. The star Venus goes tn 
acoance of the sun 

Tam mé circumstant densdrum turba malérum. Ov. So dense a 
crowd of evils encompass(es) me. 

Ejam, si opus esse vidébitur, ipse conveniam. Cic. J will go to see her 
myself, if it shall seem expedient. 

Consilium multae calliditatis init. Ov. He engages tn (devises) a plan of 
deep cunning. 

Tanais Eurdpam et Asiam interfluit. Curt The Don flows between 
Hurope and Asia. 
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Mortem obiit, § medid abiit. TzrR. She went to face Death (died). she 
left the world. 

Caesar omnem agrum Picénum percurrit. Cars. Caesar traversed 
rapidly all the Pécentan district. 

Populus solet dignds praeterire. Cio. The people ts wont to pass by the 
worthy. 

Eipaminondas poenam subiit. Nep. Zpaméinondas submitted to the pun- 
ishment. 

Fliminaque antiquéssubterladbentia mirds. Vero. And rivers 
Qiiding under ancient walls, 

RdmAani ruin’s miri supervadébant. Liv. The Romans marched over 
the ruins of the wall, 

Crassus Euphratem nulla belli causé transiit. Circ. Crassus crossed 
the Euphrates without any cause for war. 


REMARKS.—1, If the simple verb ia a transitive, it can take two accnsatives : 


Agésilaius Helléspontum copids trajécit. Nep. Agestlais threw his troops across 
the Hellespont 


2. With many of these verbs the preposition may be repeated: 


_ Cdpids trajécit Rhodanum, or trans Rhodanum, He threw his troops across the 
Rhone. 


Sometimes with difference of signification ¢ 
Adire ad aliquem, 40 go toa man; adire aliquem, fo apply to (to consult) a man. 


331. Any verb can take an Accusative of the Inner Object, 
when that object serves to define more narrowly or to explain 
more fully the contents of the verb. 

When the dependent word is of the same origin or of kindred 
meaning with the verb, it is called the Cognate Accusative. 


Faciam ut mei memineris dum vitam vivas. Puiaut. I'll make 
you think of me the longest day you live. 

Servus est qui ut antiqui dixérunt servitiitem servit. QUINT. 
He is a slave who, as old-style people said, slaves a slavery = cho ts a slave that 
13 a slave. 


RemarKe.—1. The Cognate Accusative, when a substantive proper, is commonly at- 
tended by an attribute: 

Consimilem lfserat jam dlimille lfidum. Ter. He had long before played a 
like game. 

Cantilinam eandem canis. Ter. You are singing the same song. 

Mirum atque inscitum somniadvi somnium. Piaut. A marvellous and uncanny 
dream I've dreamed. 

2. Much more common is the Inner Accusative of neuter pronouns and adjectives 
treated as substantives: 

Xenophin eadem fer’ peccat. Cic. Xenophon makes very much the same mis- 
takes. 
Equidem posse vellem idem gldriari quod Cyrus. Cic. For my part Icoule 
wish thut it were in my power to make the same boast as Cyrus. 
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Quidquid délirant régés pléctuntur Achivi. Hon. Whatever mad freak 
- the kings play, the Achivi are punished for it. 


Quid lacrum&s? TER. What are you crying for? 
With transitive verbs ar accusative of the person can be employed beside: 
Discipulds id inum moneo ut praeceptorés suds ndn minus quam ipsa 


studia ament. Quint. [give pupils this one piece of advice, that they love their teuchers 
no less than their studies themselves. 


8. From this the accusative neuter gradually passes over into an adverb, such as 
aliquantum, somewhat ; nihil, nothing (** nothing loath”); summum, at most. Especi- 
ally to be noted are: magnam partem, (0 a great extent ; id temporis, «ut that time ; id 

actatis. of that age; id genus, of ‘hat kind; omne genus, of every kind. 
‘ Haec vulnera vitae nin minimam partem mortis formidine aluntur. Lvon. 
These wounds of life are for not the least part fostered by the fear of death. 


Nostram vicem ultus est ipse sésé. Cc. He took vengeance on himself in our 
stead. 


4. Instead of the Inner Accusative the Ablative is occasionally found: lapidibus 
pluere, /o rain sfones ; sanguine stidare, fo sweat blood. 


Herculis simulaécrum multé sfiddre manavit. Cro. The statue of Hercules ran 
freely with sweat. 


332. A part of the object affected is sometimes put in the 
Accusative case after a passive or intransitive verb or an 
adjective: 


Tacita cira animum incensus. Lry. His soul on fire with silent care, 
Jam vulgatum Actis quoque saucius pectus. QUINT. By this time 
“breast-wounded” ts actually become a common newspaper phrase. 


Remarks.—1. This is commonly called the Greek Accusative, and is found chiefly in 
poetry. The common prose construction is the Ablative. 

Néscit stare locd; micat auribus et tremit artiis. Vere. He cannot stand still 
he twitches with his ears and quivers in his limbs. 

2, Somewhat different is the Accusative with induor, I don ; exuor, J dof; cingor 
Igird on myself; in which verbs the reflexive signification is retained : 

Initile ferrum cingitur. Vena. He girds on (himsedf) a useless blade. 

Loricam induitur fiddque accingitur ense. VERe. Lie duns acorselet and begirds 
himself with his trusty glaive. 


Arminius impetii equi pervasit oblitus faciem sud crudrené ndscerétur. 
Tac. Jlermann got through, thanks to his flery charger, having smeared his face with his 
own gore to keep from being recognized. 


DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. . 


3833. When two Accusatives depend on the same verb, one is the In- 
ner, the other the Outer object. 


Active verbs signifying to laquire, to Require, to Teach, and 
célare, to conceal, take two Accusatives, one of the Person, and 
the other of the Thing. 


Piisisnem quendam Socratés interrogat quaedam gedmetrica, Cic 
Socrates asks an urchin sundry questions in geometry. 
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Caesar Aeduds frimentum flagitabat. Cars. Caesar kept demand 
ing the corn of the Aedui. 

Quid nunc té, asine, litterfis doceam ? (258). Cic. Why should I now 
give you a lesson in literature, you donkey ? 

Iter omnés célat. Nep. He keeps a't in the durk about his route, conceats 
his route from alt. 


Remarks.—1. The Passive form with the Nominative of the Person and the Accusg 
tive of the Thing is sparingly used. Discere is more common than docéri. 

Motfis docdri{ gaudet Idnicds matfira virgd. Hon. The rare ripe maid de 
ighis to learn Ionic dances. 

Omnés militiae artés Sdoctus fuerat. Liv. LHe had learned (been taught) thoroughly 
all the aris of war. 

2. The expressions vary a good deal. Observe: 


This then is not the only way, Posco, J claim, and fligito, 

For it is also right to say, And always peto, postalo, 

Docére and célare dé, Take aliquid ab aliqud, 
Interrogare dé qua ré. While quaero takes ex, ab, dé, quo. 


Adherbal Rdmam légatds miserat, qui senitum docérent dé caede fratris. 
Batt. Adherbal had sent envoys to Rome to inform the senate of (he murder of hte brother. 

Bassus noster m6 dé hic librd cdlavit. Cic. Our friend Bussus has kept mein te 
dark ubout this book. (So commonly in the Passive.) 


Aquam & pfimice nunc postulas. PLaut. You are now asking water of a pumice 
sone (blood of a turnip). 


3. With doceo the Abl. of the Instrument {is also used: docdre fidibus, equ, fo ‘each 


the lyre, to teach riding. Doctus generally takes the Abl.: Doctus Graecis litteris, a 
yood Grecian. 


4 Quid mS vis? what do you want of me? what do you want me for ? belongs to this 
general class. 


5. On Double Accusative with compound verbs, see 330, R. 1; on the accus. neuter of 
the Inner Object, sce 831, R. 2. 


334, Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, Showing, 
may have two Accusatives of the same Person or Thing: 


Iram bene Ennius initium dixit insadniae. Cic. Well did Ennius 
call anger the beginning of madness, 

Ancum Marcium régem populus creavit. Liv. The people made 
Aneus Marcius king. 

Cato Valerium Flaccum collégam habuit. NEp. Cutohad Va 
lerius Flaccus (as) colleague. 

Sdcratem Apollo sapientissimum jiidicdvit. Circ. Apolls 
judged Socrates (to be) the wisest. 

Athéniénsibus Pythia praecépit ut Miltiadem sibi imperatdrem 
simerent. Nep. The Pythia instructed the Athenians to take Miltiades 
(a8) their commander. 

Praesta t6 virum. Cic. Show yourself a man. 

Quem intellegimus divitem? Cic. Whom do we understand by the 
nich man ? 
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RewARK.—The Double Accusative is turned into the Dounle Nominative with the 
Passive (197). Reddo, J render, is not used in the Passive, but, instead thereof, fio, 1 
become. 

Habeo, with two Accusatives, commonly means to have ; in the sense of hold, regard, 
other turns are used : 

Utrum prod anciJlZ m 6 habés an prd filiZ? Puaut. Do you look upon meas a 
maid-servant or a daughter ? 

So habére servorum locd, (in) numerd dedrum, fo regard as slaves, as gods 


ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT IN SPACE AND TIME. 


835. The Accusative of Extent in Space accompanies the 
verb, either with or without per, through. 


1. With per to denote entire occupancy (from one end to the 
other, all through). 


Sparsi per prévinciam milités, the soldiers scattered all through the 


province. 
Phoebidas iter per Thébas fécit. Nep. Phoebidas marched through 
Thebes. 


2. Without per to denote distance, how far, how long. 


Trabés inter s6 binds pedés distabant. Cans. The beams were 
lwo feet apart. 

Campus Marathin abest ab oppidd Athéniénsium circiter milia 
passuum decem. NEp. Zhe plain (of) Marathon is about ten miles from 
the city of Athens. 

A recta conscientid transversum unguem non oportet discé- 
dere, Cic. (327.) 


REMARKS.—1. With abesse and dist&re, an Ablative of mcasure may also be em- 
ployed : 

Milibus passuum quattuor et viginti abesse. /o be twenty-four miles from .... 

2. When the point of reference is taken for granted, ab (&) with the Ablative may be 
used: 


Hostés ab milibus passuum minus dudbus castra posuérunt. Cars. The enemy 
paiched their camp less than two miles off. 


336. The Accusative of Extent in Space accompanies the 
adjectives longus, Jong ; latus, wide ; altus, high (deep). 


Fossa pedés trecentis longa est, sex pedés alta, the ditch 
ts three hundred feet long, six feet deep. 

Milités aggerem latum pedés trecentos triginta altum pedés 
octoéginta exstruxérunt. Cars. The soldiers raised an embankment 
three hundred and thirty feet wide (and) eighty feet high. 


AUCUSATIVE AS A GENERAL OBJECTIVE. 1%3 


837. The Accusative of Extent in Time accompanies the 
verb, either with or without per, in answer to the question, Zou 
long ? 

Gorgias centum et novem vixit annds. Quint. Gorgias lived 109 
years, 

Tenuisti prdvinciam per decem annds. Cic. You have held on to the 
province for 10 ycars (10 years long). 

Eist mécum per tétum diem. PLIN. Ep. He i with me the livelong day. 


REwvaRK.—-Per with the Accusative is frequently used like the Ablative of Time 
within which. Perilla tempora = illis temporibus, in ‘hose times. 

So expecially with the negative : 

Nulla rés per triennium nisi ad nfltum istius jidicita est. Cro. No 
matter was decided during (in) the three years except at his beck. 


338. The Accusative of Extent in Time accompanies the 
adjective natus, old (born) : 


Puer decem annds natus est, the boy ts ten years old. 

Cyrus regnavit annds triginta; quadraginta annéds natus regnare 
coepit. Cio. Cyrus reigned thirty yeurs ; (he was) forty years old (when) 
he beyan to reign. 


ACCUSATIVE AS A GENERAL OBJECTIVE CASE. 


839. The Accnsative as the Objective Case generally is used 
as an object of Thought, Perception, Emotion ; an object cre- 
ated by the mind, evoked or deprecated by the will. Hence the 
use of the Accusative: 


1. In Exclamations. 
2. With the Infinitive. 


340. The Accusative is used in Exclamations as the general 
object of Thought, Perception, or Emotion: 


Mé miserum, poor me / 
Mé caecum qui haeo ante ndn viderim. Cic. Blind me! not to heve 
seen all this before. 


Sv in Exclamatory Questions: 


Qud mihi fortiinam, si ndn concéditur it!? Hor. What (is the object 
of) fortune to me uf I’m not allowed to enjoy it? 


Interjections are used: 
Heu mé miserum! Alus/ poor me! 
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© miserds hominum mentés, O pectora caeca, Lucr. Oh, the wretched 
minds of men, oh, the blind hearts ! 


REMARKS.—1. QO with the Vocative is an address; with the Nom. a characteristic; 
with the Accuag. an object of emotion. 

2. En, Lo/ and Ecce, Lo here! take the Nominative : 

En Virus, Zo Varus! Ecce homo! Behold the man! 

In the earlier language the Accusative was used ; 

En tibi hominem! PLaut. Here's your man]! 

Ecce m6! Puraut. Heream I! 

So Eccum. ellum, eccam, eccillam, in comic poetry. 

There seems to be some confusion between the interrogative En and Em (Hem). 

Prd takes the Vocative: Prd df immortalés! Ye immortal gods / The Accusative 
occurs in: Prd deum (iominum, deum atque hominum) fidem! Jor heaven's sake. 

Hei! and Vae! take the Dative. 

Hei mihi! Ah me! Vae victis! Woe to the conquered / 


341, The Accusative as the most general form of the substantive, and 
the Infinitive as the most general form of the verb, are combined so as to 
present the general notion of Subject and Predicate as an object of thought 
or perception (537). 


The Accusative with the Infinitive is used | 
1. In Exclamations: 


Hem, mea liix, té nunc, mea Terentia, sic vexari! H’m, light of my 
eyes, for you to be so harassed now, Terentia dear. (The idea of) you(r) be. 
tng so harassed { Soin idiomatic English, Me write / 

2. Asan Object. (See 527.) 

8. Asa Subject. (See 535.) 


RemarRK.—The Infinitive was originally a Dative-Locative, but almost every syntao- 
tical trace has vanished, and practically it has become an Accusative Neuter. 


ACCUSATIVE OF THE LOCAL OBJECT. 
Terminal Accusative. 

842. The Accusative of the Local Object, Whither? com- 
moniy takes a preposition, such as: in, indo; ad, ¢o; versus,:; 
ward: 

In Graeciam proficiscl, to set out for Greece. 


RemMaRrkKs.—1. The omission of the preposition, except as below stated, Is poetical; 
Italiam vénit. Vere. He came to Italy. 

2, Names of Towns and Smaller Islands are put in the Accusative of the place 
Whither ? without a preposition. So aleo rfis, info the country ; domum, domds, Aome. 

For further explanations, see 410. 


DATIVE WITH TRANSITIVE VERRS. 1%5 


DatrivzE. 


343. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Ooyject, and al- 
ways implies an object effected which may be contained in the 
verb or expressed by the complex of verb and object. 


Ném6 errat ini sibi. SEN. No one errs (makes mistakes) fo, for himself 
alone. 

Fortiina multis dat nimis, satis nulli. Mart. Fortune to many 
gives too much, enough to none. Dat-nimis is the Object Effected. , 

Remanks.—1. In English the form of the Indirect Object is the same as that of the 
Direct: ‘‘ He shewed me (Dat.) a pure river ;’’ He shewed me (Acc.) to the priest. Origi- 
nally a case of Personal Interest, it is used freely of Personified Things, sparingly of 
Local Relations, and this despite the fact that Locative and Dative are blended in the 
Firet and Third Declensions. If a locative, the Dative is a sentient locative. 

2. When parts of the body and the like are involved, the English Possessive is often a 
convenient though not an exact translation. 

Tud vird oculi dolent. TER. Your husband's rves ache. Nearer: Your husband 
has a pain in the eyes. Tul virloculi, Your nussann's eyes. 


DATIVE WITH TRANSITIVE VERBS. 


344, The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with Transi- 
tive verbs, which already have a Direct Object in the Accusa- 
tive. Translation, fo, for, from. This Accusative becomes the 
Nominative of the Passive. The Dative depends on the complex. 

Active Form: 


To: Facile omnés, cum valémus, recta consilia aegrétis damus. TER. 
Readily all of us, when well, give qood counsel to the sick. 

For: Frangam tonsori criira manisque simul. Mart. Id break the 
barber's legs for him and hands at once. 

From; Somnum mihi adémit. Cic. Jt took my sleep away from me. 


Passive Form: 


Perpetuus nulli datur tisus. Hor. Perpetual enjoyment (of a thing) ss 
given to no one. 

Immeritis franguntur criira caballis. Juv. The innocent hacks get their 
legs broken for them. 

Arma adimuntur militibus. Lrv. The soldiers have thetr arms taken 
from them. 

Domus pulchra dominis aedificdatur nén miiribus. Cic. A handsome 
Rowse 13 butlt for its owners, not for the mice. 

Remarks.—1. For is nearer the Dative than Jo; but for (in defence of) is prd: pri 
patria& mori, /o die for one’s country. To (with a view to) is ad or in, and when the idea 


of motion is involved the preposition must be used, cven with dare, which gives its name 
to the Dative: 
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Hostis est uxor invita quae ad virum nuptum datur, PLaur. An enemy ts the 
wife who is given to a man in marriage against her wiill. 

Litteras alicui dare, fo give one a let/er (to carry or to have). 

Litterés ad aliquem dare, 4 indite a letler to one. 

Rogis ut mea tibi scripta mittam. Cic. You ask me to send you my writings 
(you wish to have them). 


Librds jam pridem ad té misissem si esse ddendds putassem. Cio. J should 
have sent the books to you long sinceif 1had thought they ought to be published. 

2. From is allowable, and even then merely approximate, when the relation of Per 
sonal Intcrest is involved, otherwise the Ablative is used. Both combined in 

Is frater, qui Sripuit frditrem carcere, ndn potuit dripere fat5. SEN. 

3. The poets are more free in their use of the Dative, inagmuch as their personifications 
are bolder; 

KarthaginI jam non ego nintids mittam superbds. Hor. Carthage no more 
shall [ send haughty tidings. 

Jam satis terris nivis atque dirae grandinis misit pater. Hor. Full, full 
enough of snow and dire hail the Sire hath sent the Land. 

The extreme is reached when the Dative follows Ire and the like: 

It caeld clamorque virum clangorque tubdrum. Vere. Mounts lo High Heaten 
warrtors’ shout and trumpets dlare. 


DATIVE WITH INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 


345. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with many In- 
transitive Verbs of Advantage or Disadvantage, Yielding and 
Resisting, Pleasure and Displeasure, Bidding and Forbidding, 
such as: prodesse, fo do yood ; nocére, to do harm ; indulgére, fo 
give up ; cédere, to yield ; servire, to bea slave; parére, oboedire, 
to be obedient ; crédere, to lend belief ; ignidscere, to grant forgive- 
ness ; placére, fo give pleasure ; imperare, to give orders ; resist- 
ere, to make resistance. 


Nec présunt domind quae présunt omnibus artés. Ov 
And the aris which do good to all do none to their master. 

Verba ndbis magis nocent, minus prdsunt nostra quam aliéna 
Quint. Our own words do us more harm (and) less good than the words of 
others. 

Indulsit lacrimis. Ov. She gate free course to her tears. 

Turpe servire puellae. Ov. It ds disgraceful to play the slave toa 
girl. 

Ta né céde malis. VERG. Yield not thou to misfortunes, 

Mundus ded padret et huic oboediunt maria terraeque. Cic 
The universe is obedient to God, and seas and lands hearken “nto him. 

Nimium né créde coléri, Vera. Trust not complexion all toa 
much, 
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Igniésce timdri. Prop. Grant pardon tomy fear. (Be to my fear as 
if you knew it not.) 

Cul placed protinus ipsa placet. Ov. The girl I please straight pleases 
me herself. 

Reliquum est ut tite tibi imperés. Cic. Jt remains that you give orders 
40 yourself (have absolute command over yourself). 

Arbor resistit ventis. Ov. The tree offers resistance to the winds. 


REMARKS.—1. Among the moet notable exceptions are: aequare, to be equal ; de 
CSre (to distinguish), lo be becoming ; dBficere, fo be wanting ; juvire, &o be a help; 
jubére, to order ; and vetare, to forbid, which take the Accusative ; 

Eam pictiiram imitati sunt multi,aequa&vit némo. Prin. That stywe of 
painting many have imtiated, none equalled. 

Forma virds neglecta decet. Ov. A careless beauty is becoming to men. 

Mb diés d&ficiat. Cic. The day would fail me. 

Fortés fortfina adjuvat. Ter. Fortune favors the brave. 

On jubeo and veto see 424, R. 8. Fido and confido take the Ablative as well as the 
Dative. 


2. The Dative use is often obscured by the absence of etymological translation. So 
nfibere alicul, fo marry a man (to veil for him); medérf alicul, fo heal (to take one’s 
measures for) @ man; supplico, J deg (I bow the knee to); persuddeo, J persuade (1 
make it sweet). 


3 The novice is again reminded that the passives of these verhs are used impersonally : 


). 
Qui invident egent, illf quibus invidétur rem habent. PLaur. Those 
who envy are the needy, those who are envied have the stuff. 


DATIVE AND VERBS COMPOUNDED WITH PREPOSITIONS 
346. Many verbs compounded with the prepositions 


ad, ante, con, in, inter, 
ob, post, prae, sub and super, 


take che Dative, especially in moral relations. 
Transitive Verbs have an accusative case besides. 


Pelopidas omnibus periculis adfuit. Nrep. Pelopidas was present 
(to help) tn all dangers. 

Virtiis omnibus rébus anteit. Puaut. Virtue goes before all 
things. 

Non omnis aetas, Lide, lidd convwenit. PLraut. Not every age, 
(good) Lydusa (Playfair), sorts with play. 

At lupus et turpés instant morientibus ursi. Ov. But the 
wolf and foul bears press the dying hard. 

Probus invidet némini. Cio. The upright snan (looks hard af) envies no 
one. 

g* 
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Aristidés interfuit pugnae na&vali apud Salaminem. Nep. 
Aristides was engaged in the naval battle off Salamis. 

Obsta principiis. Qv. Oppose the beginnings. 

Hannibal Alexandrd Magno nén postpinendus est 
Just. LHannibul is not to be put below Alexander the Great. 

Omnibus Druidibus praeest iinus. Cars. At the head of all the 
Druids ts one man. 

Blanda quiés victis firtim subrépsit ocellis. Ov. Caressing 
sicep crept stealthily o'er her vanquished eyes. 

Miseris succurrere discd. VERG. J learn to succor the wretched, 

Anatum 6va gallinis saepe supponimus, Cic. We often put 
ducks’ eggs under hens (tor them to hatch). 

Lucumo superfuit patri Liv. Lucumo survived his father. 

So with Transitive and some Intransitive Verbs, compounded with dé 
and ex. 

Caesar Déjotaréd tetrarchiam 6ripuit,; eldemque détraxit 
Armeniam. Cic Caesar wrested from Dejotarus his tetrarchy, and stripped 
Srom him Armenia. 


REMARKs.—1. When the local signification preponderates, the preposition is repeated 
with its proper caze: 

Adhaeret navis ad scopulum, the ship sticks to the rock. 

Ajax incubuit in gladium. Ajax fell on his sword. 

Congredi cum hoste, /oengage the enemy. 

Détrahere dnulum d6 digit5. to draw a ring from one’s finger. 

The tendency in later Latin iz to negicct this distinction, which even in the best period 
is not rigidly observed. Compounds with cum (con-) commonly repeat the preposition ; 
alwaye commfinicadre aliquid cum aliqud, 40 communicate something toa man 
(share it with him). 

2. The analogy of this class of verbs, which imply Nearness, is followed by haereo, 
misceo. jungo, and others, chiefly in poetry and later prose. 

Haeret lateri létalis arundd. Vere. Sticks to the side the lethal shaft. 

Quod haerére in eq ud senex posset (542) admirarf solébamus. Cro. We used 
to wonder that the old man could stick to his horse. 

Miscé stultitiam consiliis brevem. Hor. Miz with sense a litile nonsense (ad4 
fo sense a litile spice of nonsense). 

Non potest amor cum timdre miscérf. Sen. Love cannot mingle with fear. 

Jungitur Ursidid. Juv. She is yoked to Orson. 

Notice excello, Z excel, with the Dative, after the analogy of praesto. 


VERBS WITH ACCUSATIVE AND DATIVE. 


347. Some verbs are construed both with the Accusative and 
with the Dative. 


Sometimes there is hardly an appreciable difference; sometimes the 
Dative emphasizes the personal relation. 


Comitor aliquem, J accompany-a man; comitor alicul, I act a8 com 
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pantor- to @ man; adilor, generally Accusative, I fawn on; aemulor, 
Irivat Tama rival ; praestdlor, J watt for. 
Sometimes the difference follows naturally from the difference of case: 
Cavé6re alicui, to take precautions for 
aliquem, against 


Quique aliia cavit nin cavet ipsesibi Ov. (298.) 
Hic niger est, hunc ti, Rémdne, cavéts. Hor. LHe ts a black fellow , 
against him be thou on thy guard, oh Roman [ 
Metuere alicul, to fear for 
aliquem, to dread 

So al) Verbs of Fearing. 

Conmulere alicui, lo take measures for, consult the interest of 
aliquem, to consult 

Convenire alicul, to be suitable for 
aliquem, to meet 


Moderari alicui rel, to moderate | 
Temperdare to set bounds to ¢ &% matter. 
aliquid, to manage 


some One. 


t SOME ONE. 


| some one 


t some one. 


To be noticed are the constructions of invideo, J envy. 
Invid6re alicui aliquid | 
(in) aliqua ré f 
alictijus rei (once in Horace). 
alictijus alicul rei, to envy something belonging toa man. 
Non invidérunt laudés suds mulieribus viri Romani. Liv. Zhe men 
of Rome did not begrudge the women the honors that were due them. 
Invidet igne rogi miseris. Lucan. Begrudges the hapless men the 
funeral fire. 
to be al leisure for 
haan to attend to a matter. 
Vacare r6, 4 ré, to be ai leisure from 


to begrudge a man a thing. 


DATIVE WITH VERBS OF GIVING AND PUTTING. 


348. A few verbs, chiefly of Giving and Putting, take a 
Dative with an Accusative, or an Accusative with an Ablative, 
according to the conception. 


Dodno tibi librum, J present (to) you a book. 
Dino té librd, I present you with a book. 
Circumdo § urbi mirum, I put round the city a wall. 
(urbem miré, J surround the city with a wall. 
So also aspergere, to Desprinkle and to sprinkle on ; impertire, to endow 
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and to give; induere, to clothe and to put on; exuere, lo strip of and to 
strip of ; miscére, to mix and to miz in. 


DATIVE OF POSSESSOR. 


349. Esse, fo dc, with the Dative, denotes an inner connection 
between its subject and the Dative, and is commonly translated 
by the verb fo have: 


Mihi est amicus, J have a friend. 
An néscis longds régibus esse mantis? Ov. Or perhaps you do not 
know that kings have long arms? | 


REmMaRKS.—1. The predicate of esse with the Dative is translated in tne ordinary 
manner: 5 

Caesar amicus est mihi, Caccar is a friend to me (amicus meus, MY friend, friend 
Of MINE). 

2. The Dative is never simply equivalent to the Genitive. The Dative is the Person 
interested in the Possession, hence the Possession is emphatic; the Genitive character. 
izes the Possession by the Porsessor, hence the Possessor is emphatic. 

Latini concédunt Rémam caput Latis esse. Liv. The Latins concede that Latizm 
has its capitalin Rome. (Latil: ‘hat Latium’s capttal is Rome.) 

3. On the attraction of the Dative with ndmen esso (322). 

4. The possession of qualities is expressed by in and the Ablative or some other turn : 

In Cicerdne magna fuit Sioquentia, Crcero had great eloquence. 

Cimon habébat satis Sloquentiae. Ner. Cimon had eioquence enough. 


DATIVE OF THE OBJECT FOR WHICH. 


350. Certain verbs take the Dative of the Object for Which 
(to what end), and often at the same time a Dative of the Per- 
sonal Object For Whom, or To Whom, as in the legal phrase, cul 
bond? Zo whom isit (for) an advantage? = who ts advantaged ? *. 


Nimia fidicia magnae calamitatI solet esse. Nep. Excessive con 
fidence 13 usually a great calamity. 

Virtiis sola neque datur d6n6d neque accipitur. SALL. Virtue alone 
ss neither given nor taken as a present. 

Paupertas probr6 habéri coepit. SALL. Poverty began to be held (as) 
@ disgruce. 

Pausanias r6x LacedaemoniSrum vénit Atticis auxilis. NeEp. 
Pausanias, king of the Lacedaemonians, came to the help of the Attics. 

Vitis mihi dant quod hominis necessarii mortem graviter fero. 


* Such verhs are: esse, fo be; fier{. to become, to turn out; dare, to put; mittere. t 
send ; accipere, /o receive; venire, (o come; relinquere, to cave; habé6re, to hold. 
vertere, fo inlerpret ; diicere, fo count, and the like. 
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Martius ap. Cic. They charge it to me as a fault that I resent the murder of 
one 80 near to me, 

Caesar receptul cani jussit. Cazs. Cacsar ordered a retreat to be 
sounded, 

REMwARE —The origin of this usage scems to be mercantils (Key). In English we treat 
Profit and Lves as persons, 


Quem fors diérum cumque dabit lucr@ appdne. Hor. “ Every day that Fute 
shall give, set down to Profit.” 
Ou the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive in a similar scnse, sce 430. 


ETHICAL DATIVE. 


351. The Ethical Dative indicates special interest in the 
action. It may be called the Dative of Feeling, and its use in 
Latin (and Old English) is confined to the personal pronouns. 


Tu mihi Antdnii exempld istius audadciam défendis? Cic. Do you 
defend me (to my face) by Antony's example that fellvw's audacity ? 


Ecce tibi S&bdsus! Cre. LHHere’s your Sebosus ! 
“She’s a civil modest wife, one (I tell you) that will not miss you morn- 
ing nor evening prayer.” —SnAKESPEARK. 


Et qudscunque med fécisti ndmine versiis, ire mihi, laudés désine 
habére meas. Prop. And whatever verses you hace made on my aceount, 
burn them me (I beg) ; cease to keep praises of me. 

RemanKk.—Especially to be noted is gibi velle. /o want, tomean: Quid tibi vis, 


mulier ? Hor. What do you want, wonan? Quid sibi vult haec Oraitio? What 
does this speech mean? 


DATIVE OF THE AGENT. 


352. The Dative is used with Passive Verbs, in prose chiefly 
with the Perfect Passive, to show the interest which the agent 
takes in the result. That the person interested is the agent is 
only an inference. (See 206.) 


Rés mihi tdta provisa est. Cic. [have had the whole matter provided 
for. 


Carmina scripta mihi sunt nulla. Ov. Ihave no poems written, (there- 
fore) have written no poems. 


RenaRK.—Instances of this Dative with the Tenses of continuance are poetical, ot 
admit of a different explanation: 

Barbarus hic ego sum quia non intellegor ulli. Ov. Zama barbarian here be 
cause I can’t make myself intelligible to any one. 

Whenever an Adjective or an equivalent is used, the Dative Plur:] may bean Ablative: 

Sic aissimillimfs bestiol{s comminiter cihus quaeritur. Circ. So thougn these 
Uttle creatures are en very unlike, their food is sought in comnunn 
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Carmina quae scribuntur aquae pdtdribus. Hor. Poems which are written chen 
people are water-drinkers. 


Céna ministratur pueris tribus. Hor. Dinner is served, (the waiters being) Ure 
waiters are (but) three. 


353, The agent of the Gerund and Gerundive is put in the 
Dative. 


Hoc mihi faciendum est, I have this to be done (this is to be done by me, 1 
muat do this). 


Eist mala sed ciinctis ista terenda via. Prop. That tea bad road, but 
one all have to travel. 


Déspéranda tibI salv& concordia socri. jay You must despair of 
harmony while Mother-in-law’s alive. 


Compare the Dative with verbals in -bilis: mihi amabilis, lovable in 
My €1/C8. 


REMARK.—When the verb itself takes the Dative, the Ablative with ab (&) is em- 
ployed for the sake of clearness : 

Civibus 4 vobis consulendum. Cic. The interest of the citizens must be consulted by 
you. 

Where there is no ambiguity there is no need of ab. 

Linguae moderandum est mihi. Praut. J must put bounds to my tongue. 


DATIVE OF PARTICIPLES. 
354. Datives of Participles are used as predicative attributes. 


Phasélis conspicitur prima terrarum Rhodum 4 Cilicia petentibus. 
Liv. Phaselts is the first land sighted as you make for Rhodes from Cilicia 
(to people as they make for Rhodes). 

In iniversum aestimanti (— Si aestimés) pliis penes peditem rdboris, 
Tac. Jf you look at it asa whole, there is more real strength tn the infantry. 


REMARK.—Notice the Greekish phrase : mihi volenti est, Jam glad for it to be so. 


DATIVE WITH DERIVATIVE SUBSTANTIVES. 
355. A few derivative substantives take the Dative of their 
prinitives : 
Jistitia est obtemperatio légibus. Cic. Justice ts obedience to the laws 
Remank.—Otherwise the Dative must have a verb to produce the Object Effected. 


DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


356. Adjectives of Likeness, Fitness, Friendliness, Nearness, 
and the like, with their opposites, take the Dative: 
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Rara avis in terrils nigrdque simillima cyonsd. Juv. A 
rare bird in this world, and very like a black swan. 

Nédn ego sum lau di nén natusidineus armis. Prop. J am 
not fitted by nature for glory, not fitted for arms. 

Utilis urbi. Hor. Useful to the city. 

Amica lutd sis. Hor. A hog, devoted to the mire. 

Semper, tii scito, flamma fiimsd est proxima. PLautT. Bear thou 
in mind, that fire is aye next door to smoke. 

Testis id dicit quod illi causae maximé est aliénum. Cic. 7/ic 
wiiness says what rs expecially damuging to that case (side). 


REMARKS.—1. Many adjectives which belong to this class become sunstantives, and 
as euch are construed with the Genitive: amicus, friend ; affinis, connection ; aequalis, 
contemporary ; alitnus, foreign, strange ; cognatus, kinsman ; comm{inis, common ; 
contrarius, opposite ; par, match ; proprius, pectiliaris, own, peculiar ; similis, /ike ; 
(‘“we ne’er shall look upon his like again”), especially of gods and men, always with 
personal pronouns ; sacer, sacred; superstes, su7vivor. 

Domini similis es. Ter. You are like your master. 

Virtfite sis par dispar fortiinis patris. Atrius. Be thou thy fathers match 
in valor, notin luck. 

2. The object toward which is expressed by the Accusative with in, erga, adversus: 

Manlius fuit sevéras in fllium. Cic. Afanlius was severe toward his son. 

Mé esse scit erg& 86 benevolum. Piaut. He knows that I am kindly disposed 
loward him. 

Adversus deds immortalés impil jidicand! sunt. Cio. They are to be judged tm 
pious toward the immortal gods. 

3. The object for which may be expressed by the Accusative with ad, fo 

Homo ad nullam rem fitilis. Cic. .A good-for-nothing fellow. 

This is the more common construction with adjectives of fitness. 

4. Propior, nearer, proximas, next, are construed also (like prope, near) with the 
Accusative and the Ablative with ab. of’: 

Propius est fidem, if is nearer belies, i. e., more likely. 

Qui td proximus est, Le who ts next tn you. 

Proximus & tectis ignis ddfenditur aegr&. Ov. A fire next door is kept off with 
Gifficulty (is hard to keep off). 

5. Alidnus, foreign, strange, is also construed with the Ablative, with or without ab 
(a) : 

Hom sum, himan! nihil & mé aliénum puto. Tzr. J am a man, and nothing 
that pertains to man do I consider foreign to me. 

6. In poetry, Idem, the same, is often construed after the analogy of the Greek, with 
the Dative. 

Invitum qu! servat idem facit occidentI. Hon. (296, R. 1.) 

%. Derived adverbs take the Dative. 


IJ. INTERNAL CHANGE. 
GENITIVE. 
357. The Genitive Case is the Case of the Complement, and 


is akin to the Adjective with which it is often parallel. It is the 
substantive form of the Specific Characteristic. 


L84 GENITIVE. 


The chief En glish representatives of the Genitive are : 
The Possessive case : 

Domus régis, the king’s palace. 

The Objective case with of: 

Domus régis, the paluce of the king. 

Substantives used as adjectives or in composition : 


Arbor abietis, fi7'-tree. 

Remanées.—1. Other prepositions than of are not unfrequently used, especially witn 
the Objective Genitive. (361, R. 1.) 

Patriae quis exsul sd quoque flgit? Hor. What erile rnom his country ever fled 
himsely az well ? 

Boidrum triumphi spem collégae reliquit. Liv. He left the hope of a triumph 
OVER the Boii to his colleague. 

Via mortis. Liv. he deathpath, the way to death. Elsewhere: via ad mortem, 

2. An abetract Noun with the Genitive ia o7ten to be translated as an attribute: 


Verni temporis suavitas, the sweet spring-time. 
And, on the other hand, the predicative attribute is often to be translated as an ab- 


stract noan with of: 
Ante Rémam conditam, before the founding of Rome. (8%, R. 3.) 
Notice also hic metus, (ris fear = fear of this, and kindred expressions, 


358. The Genitive is employed: 
J. and II. Chiefly as the complement of Nouns Substantive 


and Adjective. 
III. Occasionally as the complement of Verbs. 


REeMARK.—The Locative of the Sccond Declension coincides in form with the Geni- 
tive, and is generally treated under the head of the Genitive. (See 412.) 


I, GENITIVE WITH NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 
Adnominal Genitive. 


APPOSITIVE GENITIVE, OR GENITIVE OF SPECIFICATION. 


859. The Genitive is sometimes used to specify the contents 
of generic words instead of Apposition in the same case: 


Vitium nimiae tarditatis. QuINT. The fault of excessive slowness. 
Virtiis continentiae. Cic. The virtue of self-control. 


So especially with vox, expression ; némen, name ; verbum, 
word, verb: vox voluptatis, the word “pleasure ;” nomen régis, 
the name or title of king. 


Sulla ndmen F’élicis assumpsit. VELL. Sulla assumed the surname (of 
‘the Lucky.” 2 
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Ruwark.—So also occasionally other words, such as ; 

Urbs Romae, the city of Rome. (Poet.) 

Arbor abietis. jir-tree. 

Sprétac injfiria formae. Vere. The insult of despised beauty. 


POSSESSIVE GENITIVE. 
Genitive of Property. 


860. The Possessive Genitive is the substantive form of an 
adjective attribute with which it is often parallel : 


Domus régis = domus régia, the palace of the king, the king’s paluce == 
the royal palace. 


REMARKS.—1. The adjective form is often preferred. So always with the posacssive 
pronoun: amicus meus, a friend of mine, canis aliénus, @ sfrange dog, another man's 
dog ; filius erilis, master’s son. So of cities: Thalés Milésius, Jules of Miletus. 

2. The attention of the student is called to the variety of forms which possession may 
take. Statua Myrdnis, Myron’s siutue, may mean: 1. A statue which Myron owns; 
2, Which Myron has made; 3. Which represents Myron. 

8. Observe the brief expressions: Ventum erat ad Vestae, We (they) had come fo 
Vesta’s (i. ¢., temple, aedem); Hasdrubal Gisginis, Gisgo's Hasdrubal, Hasdrubal 
Glego’s son (as it were, Hasdrubal O' Gisgo); Flaccus Claudil, Claudius’s Flaccus = 
Placcus the slave or freedman of Claudius. 

4. The chorographic (geographic) Genitive is rare and late : 

Réx Chalcidem Euboeae vénit. Liv. The king came to Chalcis of (in) Euboea. 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE GENITIVE. 


861. When the Substantive on which the Genitive depends 
contains the idea of an action, the possession may be active or 
passive. Hence the division into 

1. The Active or Subjective Genitive: amor Del, ¢he love of 
God, the love which God feels (God loves). 

2. Passive or Objective Genitive: amor Del, love of God, love 
toward G'od (God is loved). 


RemaRks.—-1. The English form in of is used either actively or passtvely ; the love of 
women. Hence. to avoid ambiguity, other prepositions than of are often substituted for 
the Passive Genitive, such as for, foward, and thelike. So, also, sometimes in Latin; 

Voluntas prdvinciae ergé Caesarem, the good-will of the province toward Caesar. 

Odium in hominum finiversum genus. Hue toward all mankind. 

2. Both Genitives may be connected with the same Substantive: 

Quanta sit aviditis hominum talis victoriae scio. Cic. How great the eagerness 
o men for such a victory ts, I know. 


362. The Genitive of the Personal Pronouns, except nostram 
and vestrum, is used as the Passive Genitive: 
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Amor met, love fo me. 

Désiderium tui, longing for thee. 

Memoria néstri, memory of us (our mereory). 

REMARK.—Nostrum and vestrum are used as Partitive Genitives : 

Magna pars nostrum, @ great part of ws; uterque vestrum, either (both) of you. 


Nodstri melior pars incans the better part of our being, our better part. 
With omnium, the forms nSstram and vestrum must be ueed. 


363. The Possessive Pronoun is generally used as the Active 
Genitive. 


Amor meus, my love (the love which I feel). 

Désiderium tuum, your longing (the longing which you feel). 

Additional attributives are put in the Genitive: 

Hoc negdtium me4 ipsius (sdlius, inius) opera perfectum est. This 
business was finished by my exertions alone. 

REMARK.—Occasionally, however, in Latin, as in English, the Posseasive Pronoun 


is used passively: désiderium tuum, longing for thee ; injfiria tua, your wrong (“* The 
deep damnation of Ais taking off’’). 


GENITIVE OF QUALITY. 


364. The Genitive of Quality must always have an Adjective 
or its equivalent: 


Mitis ingenii juvenis. Liv. A youth of mild disposition. 

Homo nihili (= nullius pretii). Phaut. A fellow of no account. 

Tridui via. CaEs. <A three days’ journey. 

Ndn multi cibi hospitem accipiés, multi joci. Circ. You will receive a 
guest who 13 a small eater but a great joker. 


RemaRK.—The Genitive of Quality is less common than the Ablative, being found 
chiefly of the-essentials. The Genitive always of Number, Measure, Time, Space; the 
Ablative always of externals, so of parts of the body. Often the use seems indifferent. 
(402.) 


GENITIVE AS A PREDICATE. 


365. The Genitives of Possession and Quality may be used 
as Predicates: 

Domus est régis, the house is the king’s. 

Vir est magni ingenii, (he man is (one) of great genius. 


ReEMARKS.—1. The Possession appears 10 8 varicty of forms, and takes a variety of 
translations : i 
Hiijus erd vivus, mort yus hiijus erd. Prop. Hers I shall be, living ; dead. hers 1 
be. 
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Omnia quae mulieris fuérunt virl filunt. Cro. <A that was the wife's (property) 
secomes the husband's. 


Is [Herculés] dicdbatur esse Myronis. Circ. That (statue of Hercules) was sald to 
be Myron’s (work), by Myron. (Genitivus AuctOris.) 

Nolaec senatus Rim&norum. plébs Hannibalis erat, Liv. At Nola the senate was 
(on the side) of the Romans, the common folk (on) Hannibal's. 

Damn&tio est jfidicum, poena légis, Condemning ts the judges’ (business), punish- 
ment the law's, 

Est anim{ ingenuicul multum débeds eldem plfirimum velle débére, Cro. 
shows the feeling of a gentleman to be willing lo owe very much to him to whom you uready 
owe much. 

Pauperis est numer&re pecus, ’7%s only the poor man that counts his flock (Tis the 
wnart ef a poor man to count the flock). 

Stultitine est, if is folly ; Moris est, if is cus/omary. 

So also with facere. 20 make (cause to be): RUminae dicidnis facere, to bring under 
the Roman sway. 

2. In the Third Declension of the Adjective, the Genitive is the usual form : 


Amentis est superstitidne p:aeceptérum contrdé ratidnem causae trahi, 
Quint. Jt is madness to let oneself be carried by a superstitious regard for rules counter lo 
the requirements of the case. 

Sometimes the Nom. of the Third Declension is used in combination with the Nom. 
of the Second. 


Pigrum et iners vidétur stidore adquirere quod possis sanguine parare. Tac. 
It is thought slow and spiriiless to acquire by sweat what you can get by blood. 

8. The same methods of translation apply to the Possessivy Pronoun in the Predicate 
(** Vengeance is mine”): meum est, if is my property, business, way. 

Won est meum mentir!i. Ter. Lying is not my way (J do not lie). 


PARTITIVE GENITIVE. 


366. The Genitive stands for the Whole to which a Part be- 
longs: 

Magna vis militum, a great number of soldiers. 

Centum militum, a hundred (of the) soldiers. 

Ti militam, those (of the) soldiers. 

Fortissimi militum, the bravest (of the) soldiers. 

Satis militum, enough (of) soldiers (soldiers enough). 

367. The Partitive Genitive is used with substantives of 
Quantity, Number, Weight: 

Modius tritici, a measure of wheat. 

Libra farris, a pound of spelt. 

Ala equitum, a squadron of cavalry. 


REMARK.— This is sometimes called the Genitlvus Generis. Whether the conception 
be partitive or not, depends on circumstances. 

Medimnus tritic!, @ medimnus of wheat may be a medimnus of WHEAT (Genitivus 
Generis) or a MEDINNUS Of wheat (Partitive). 


368. The Partitive Genitive 1s used with numerals, both 
special and general : 
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Special: 
Centum militum, a hundred (of the) soldiers, a hundred (of) soldzors. 
(Centum milités, a, the hundred soldiers.) 
Quintus régum, the fifth (of the) king(s). 
(Quintus réx, the fifth king.) 


General : 
Multi militum, many of the soldiers, many soldiers, 
(Multi milités, many soldiers.) 


RemarkKa.—1. The English language commonly omits the partition, unless it is 
especially emphatic: 

Quot civium adsunt? How many ciTizENs are present? Quot civés adsunt ? 
How many are the citizens present ? 

2. When all are embraced, there is no partition : 

Nos trecenti conjiirdvimus, ‘Aree hundred of us have bound ourselves by an oath. 

Amicds quis multids habet, /riends whom he has in great number (of whom he has 
many). 

Qui omnés, all of whom. 

Quot estis? How many are (there of) you ? 

Here the English language familiarly employs the partition. Exceptions arc very rare. 

On mille and milia see 308. 


369. The Partitive Genitive is used with Pronouns: | 


Ii militum, chose (of the) soldiers. 
Ii milités, those soldiers. 
ili Graecdrum, those (of the) Greeks, 


370. ‘The Partitive Genitive is used with Comparatives and 
Superlatives : 

Prior hdrum, Lrv. The former of these. 

Régum ultimus ille bonérum. Juv. The last of the good kings. 


ReEMARKS.—1. When there are only two, the comparative exhausts the degrees of 
comparison. (3815.) 


2. Uterque, either (both), is commonly used as an adjective with eubstantives ; 
uterque consul, either consul = both consuls ; as a substantive with pronouns: uterque 
hdrum. doth of these. 

3 On the concord of the Superlative see 202, R, 2. 

371. The Partitive Genitive is used with the Neuter Singu 
lar of the following and kindred words, but only in the Nomi- 


native or Accusative: 


tantum, so much, quantum, as (low much), aliquantum, somewhat. 


multum, much, plis, more, plirimum, most. 
paulum, (ittle, minus, /ess, minimum, least. 
satis, enough, parum, too litile, nihil, nothing. 
hoc, this, id, illud, istud, chat, idem, the same. 


quod and quid, which and what? with their compounds, 
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Carnis plis habet Aeschinés, minus lacertdrum. Quint. Aeschines 
has more flesh, less muscle. 

Cim6n habébat satis 6loquentiae. Nep. (349, R. 4.) 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis fldribus angat. Lucr. Upriecs 
something litter to choke us mid the very flowers. 

Nihil reliqui facere. 1. To leave nothing (not a thing). 2. (Occasionally), 
to ave nothing undone. 


Rewarks.—1, The conception is often not so much partitive as characteristic. As we 
ey : Scelus pueri es. Pract. You area rascal of a boy—where the boy is the rascal. 
80 Quodcumque hdc regni. Vere. This realm, what (little) there ts of tt (what Kittle 
realen I have). 

2. Neuter Adjectives of the Second Declension can be treated as substantives in the 
Genitive; not so Adjectives of the Third, except in combination with Adjectives of the 
Second: aliquid bonum, or bonl, something good; aliquid memordbile, something 
memorable ; aliquid boni et memordbilis, something good and memorable. 

Vixque tenet lacrimads quia nil lacrim& bile cernit. Ov. And scarce restrains 
her tears, because she descries naught to shed tears for. 

3% The partitive construction is not admissible witha preposition: ad tantum stu- 
dium, fo 80 much zeal. (Exceptions are late: ad multum di€l. far into the day.) 

4. The Partitive Genitive is also used with Adverbs of Quantity, Place, Extent: ar 
morum affatim, abundance of arms; ubi terraérum. gentium? where in the world ? 
hfic, ed arrogantiae processit, he got to this, that pitch of presumption. (Later Latin, 
tum temporis, a/ that time). Notice especially the phrase: quoad 8jus facere pos- 
sum, as far as I can do 80. 

5. Instead of the Partitive Gen'tive with Numerals, Pronouns, Comparatives, and 
Superlatives, the Ablative may be employed with ex. out of, d8, from (especially with 
proper names and singulars), or the Accusative with inter, among: Gallus prdvocat 
finum ex Romianis, 7he Gaul challenges one of the Romans; finus d6 multis, one of 
the many (the masees); Croesus inter régés opulentissimus, Croesus, wealthiest of 
Hangs. With finus, ex or dé is the more common construction. 

6 On the Attribute used partitively, s-e 287, R. 

% Qualitative Adjectives are combined with the Genitive in later Latin : 

Dégenerés canum caudam sub alvum flectunt. Pun. Currish dogs curl the tail 
wp under the belly. 

In poetry and silver prose the Neuter of Qualitative Adjectives is frequently used be- 
foré the Genitive: 

Ardua dum metuunt amittunt véra vial. (27, R.1.) Lucr. The while they fear 
the steeper road, they miss the true. 

So amara ciiraérum, ditier elements of cares, bitter cares ; strita vidrum, stratae 
viae, the paved streets. 

8. The Partitive Genitive as a Predicate is Greekish : 

Fiés ndbilium tfi quoque fontium. Hor. Thou too shalt count among the famous 


GENITIVE WITH PREPOSITIONAL SUBSTANTIVES, 
372. Causa, gratia, ergs, and instar, are construed with the 
Genitive : 


Causd and gratia, for the sake, commonly follow the Genitive So also 


a | 
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erg5, on account (in old formulae). Instar is an old Accusative, as it were, 
an “instead.” 

Sophistae quaestiis causa philosophabantur. Cic. The profess 
ors of wisdom dealt in philosophy for the sake of gain. 

Ta mé amodris magis quam honO6ris servavisti gratia Enn. 
Thou didst save me more for love's (sake) than (thou didst) fer honor’s sake. 

Virttitis ergé, On account of valor. 

Instar montis equus. VERG. A horse to stand tn mouniatin’s 
stead (a horse that stood a mountain high). 

Plato mihi iinus instar est omnium. Cic. Plato by himself is in 
my eyes worth them all, — 


REMARK.—So med, tud, sud causd, seldom gratié. 


II. GENITIVE WITH NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 


373. Adjectives of Fulness, of Participation, and of Power, 
of Knowledge and Ignorance, of Desire and Disgust, take the 
Genitive: 


Plénus rimdrum, full of chinks (“a leaky vessel’). 

Particeps cdnsilil, a sharer in the plan. 

Compos mentis, in possession of (one’s) mind. 

Peritus bellI, cersed in war. 

Cupidus gliriae, grasping after glory. 

Fastidiésus Latindrum literarum, too dainty for Latin 

Omnium rérum inscius, a universal ignoramus. 

Cir nin ut plénus vitae conviva recédis? Lucr. (268.) 

Sitque memor nostri necne, referte mihi. Ov. (195, R. 7.) 

Conscia mens recti F'amae mendacia risit. Ov. (829, R. 1.) 

Agricolam laudat jiris légumque peritus. Hor. Zhe hus- 
bandman(’s lot) 7s praised by the counsel learned in the tan. 

Vénator tenerae conjugis immemor. Hor. 7hehunter of his ten- 
der spouse unmindful. 

Vis cénsili expers médle ruit sua. Hor. Jorce void of counsel 
tumbles by its own mass. 

Mentis inops gelida formidine léra remisit. Ov. Senseless from 
chill fear, he let go the reins. 


Remanks.—1, The following adjectives—refertus, stuffed; praeditns, endowed ; 
contentus, satisfed ; frdtus, supported—show their participial nature by being con- 
strued with the Ablative : 

Vita referta bonis, a life filled to overflowing with blessings. 

Mewmbris hiimanis esse praeditum, /o be endowed with human limbs. 

Frétus opulentia, trusting in wealth. 

Uxor contenta est quae bona est find vird. PLaut. A wife who is good i con- 
tented with one husband. . 
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% Plénus, fui, sometimes takes the Ablative : 

Maxima quaeque domus servis est pléna superbis. Juv. Kvery great house is 
jlled with overbearing slaves. 

8. Dignus, worthy, and indignus, unworthy, are construed with the Ablative: 

Digne puer melidre flamma. Hor. Boy worthy of a better flame. 


Vita tua dignior aetds. Vera. Your age is wurthier of life. 
The Genitive is rare. 


4 Liber, ‘ree, and vacuus, empty, take the Ablative with or without ab (&) (388): 

Liberum (vacuum) esse metii (A metil), fo be siee from (void of) sear. 

5. On aliénus, strange, see 356, R. 5. 

On aequalis. commiinis, conscius, contrarius, par, similis, superstes, and the 
Uke, see 356, R. 1. 

6. Verbs of Filling sometimes follow the analogy of plénus, ful, and take the Genf- 
tive. 

On egére and indigére with the Gen., gee 389, R. 2. 

The poets carry the analogy of Plenty and Want very far. 

Ditissimus agri. Vere. Rich of domain. 

Solfitus operum. Hor. Loosed of (released from) work. 

Thus the Genitive in poetry coines near the Ablative or Whence case: 


Désine mollium tandem querélarum. Hor. Cease at last from twomanish com. 
plainings. 


GENITIVE WITH VERBALS. 


374. Present Participles take the Genitive when they lose 
their verbal nature; and so do verbals in -4x in poetry and later 
prose : 


Epaminéndas aded véritatis erat diligéns ut né jocd quidem 
mentirétur. Nep. Hpaminondus was so careful of the truth as not to tell lies 
even in jest. 

Omnium consensii capax imperil nisi imperasset. Tac. Dy general 
consent capable of emptre, had he not become emperor. 


Remanrks.—1. The participle is transient; the adjective permanent. The simple test 
isthe substitution of the relative and the verb: amans (participle). loving (who ts lov- 
ing); amans (adjective), fond, (substantive), Jover; patiens (part.), bearing (who is bear 
ing); patiens (adjective), enduring, (substantive), @ sufferer. 

2. In Jater Latin and in the pocts almost all adjectives that denote an affection of the 
mind take a Genitive of the Thing to which the affection refers: aeger timdris, sick 9 
Sear; ambiguus consilil, doud/jul of purpose ; vitae dubius, doubi(ful of life. 

Here model prose requires the Ablative or a Preposition. 

The analogy of these adjectives is followed by others, so that the Genitive beccmes a 
comp'ement to the adjective just as it is to the corresponding eubstantive. 

Integer vitae. Hor. Syoitless of life; like Integritas vitae. (Fama et fortinis 
integer, Sati. In fame and fortunes intact.) 

3. The seat of the feeling is also put in the Genitive, chicfly with animI (which is 
suepected of being a Locative). Aeger animl. sick at heart, heartsick ; aud&x ingenii, 
daring of disposition : Plural, animis. 

4. Very rare is the (Greek) genitive of exclamation. 
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IJ].—GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 


GENITIVE WITH VERBS OF MEMORY. 


875. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting, 
tuke the (fenitive: 


Té veteris amivitiae commonéfacio, [Cic.] J remind you of our old 


friendship. 


Est proprium stultitiae alidrum vitia cernere, obliviscI] sudrum. Cic. 
The fuct ts, it shows a fool to have keen eyes for the faults of others, to forget 
one’s own. 


Ipse jubet mortis té meminisse Deus. Mart. God himself lids 
you remember death. 


REMARKS.—1. Verbs of Reminding also take the Ablative with d8 (so regularly 
moneo), and the Acc. Neut. of a Pronoun or Numeral Adjective : 

Oro ut Terentiam monedtis dé testamentd. Cro. J deg you to put Terentia in 
mind of the will. 

Discipulis id inum moneo. Quint. (831, R. 2.) 

2, Verba of Remembcring and forgetting aleo take the Accueative, especially o: 
things: 

Haec Slim meminisse juvabit. Vere. Zo remember these things one day will give 
us pleasure. 

Dulcés moriens reminiscitur Argds. Vere. Dying, he remembers sweet Argos. 

Oblivisc! nihil solés nisi injiirias. Circ. You are wont to forget nothing excepl 
injuries. 

Recordor (literally = 7 bring to heart, to mina) is commonly construed with the Acc.: 

Et vicem Anchisae magni vultumque recordor. Vere. And I recall (call to 
mind) the voice and countenance of Anchises the Great. With persons, dé. 

Memini, J dear in mind, 7 (am old enough te) remember, takes the Accusativo : 

Antipatrum tii probé meministi. Cic. You remember Antipater very well. 

8. Venit mihi in mentem, if comes into (up to) my mind, may be construed imper 
sonally with the Genitive, or personally with a subject: 

Venit mihi in mentem Platdnis. Cic. (or Plato.) Plato rises before my mind's eye. 

Certidrem aliquem facere, ‘o inform, follows the analogy of Verbs of Reminding. 


GENITIVE WITH VERBS OF EMOTION. 


876. Miseroor and miseresco, J pity, take the Genitive, and 
miseret, i¢ moves to pily, paenitet, it repents, piget, it irks, pudet, 
tt makes ashamed, taedet and pertaesum est, 7/ tives, take the Ac- 
cusative of the Person Who Feels, and the Genitive of the Ex- 
citing Cause: 

Miserére soréris. VERG. Pity thy sister / 


Suae quemque fortinae paenitet. Cio. Hach man 1s discontented 
with his lot. 
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Miseret té alidrum, tuitéd nec miseret nec pudet. PLAvT. 
You are sorry for others, for yourself you are neither sorry nor ashamed. 

Pudet is also used with the Genitive of the Person whose Presence 
excites the shame: 

Pudet dedrum hominumgue. Liv. IJ? ts a shame in the sight of gods and 
men. 


REMARK.—These Impersona!s can also have a subject, chiefly a Demonstrative or 
Rezative Pronoun: 

Non té haec pudent! Ter. Do not thess things put you to the bush P 

Other constructions follow from general rules. So the Inf. (423) and quod (642). 

Non mé paenitet vixisse. Cic. (540.) 

Quintum paenitet quod animum tuum offendit. Cro. Quintus ts sorry that he 
has wounded your feelings. 


GENITIVE WITH JUDICIAL VERBS. 


877. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and Ac- 
quitting take the Genitive of the Charge: 


Miltiadés acciisitus est prdditisnis. Ner. Miltiades was accused of 
treason. 
Cannensem exercitum quis pavdris insimulare potest? Lrv. Who can 
charge the army of Cannae with craven fear ? 
Parce tuum vatem sceleris damnare, Cupido. Ov. Be slow to condemn 
thy bard of crime, O Cupid ! . 
_ Absolvere improbitatis, to acquit of dishonesty. 


So also kindred expressions: reum facere, (to make a party) fo indict, to bring an 
action against ; sacrilegil compertum esse, fo be sound (guilty) of sacrilege. 

RemARK8.—1. Verbs of Condemning and Acquitting take the Ablative as well as the 
Genitive of the Charge and the Punishment, and always the Ablative of the Fine ; 

Acctisire capitis, or capite, fo bring a capital charge. 

Damnére capitis, or capite, fo condemn to death. 

- Damnari decem milibus, fo de fined 10,000. 

Multére, to muic/, is always construed with the Ablative: 

Multare pectinia, to muict in (ef) money. 

Manlius virtfitem filiI morte multavit. Quint. Manlius punished the valor of 
Ais son with death. 

2. For the Genitive of the charge may be substituted ndmine or crimine with the 
Genitive or the Ablative with d&; ndmine (crimine) conjiiratidnis damnfre, fo find 
guilty of conspiracy ; accusare d6 vi, of violence (no Genitive); d& venbficid, 0f poison- 
ing ; dé rébus repetundis, of extortion. 

8. Destination and Enforced Labor are expreseed by ad orin: damndari ad bestias, 
to be condemned (to be thrown) ¢o wild beasts ; ad (in) metalla, éo the mines ; ad (in) opus 
pUblicum, fo hard labor. Voti damnarl, to be bound to fulfil a vow. 


GENITIVE WITH VERBS OF RATING AND BUYING. 
878. Verbs of Rating and Buying are construed with the 
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Genitive of the general value or cost, and the Ablative of the 
particular value or cost. (404.) 


Verbs of Rating are: aestimare, fo ralue ; putare, to reckon ; diicere, 
to take ; habére, to hold ; pendere, to weigh ; facere, to make, put ; ease, 
to be (worth). 

Verbs of Buying are: emere, to buy ; véndere, to sell ; vénIre, to be 
for sale ; st&re and constare, to cost, to come to,; prdstare, licére, to be ex- 
posed, left (for sale); condiicere, to hire ; locare, to let. 


379. Verbs of Rating take: 


Magni, much, pliris, more, plirimi, maximi, most. 
Parvil, litile, minGris, less, minimt, least. 
Tanti, so much, quanti, how much,  nihill, naught. 

Equivalents of nihili, nothing, are flocct, a lock of wool, naucl, a trifte, 
assis, a copper, and the like, and so also hijus, ‘hat (a snap of the finger), 
with the negative, which is omitted only in the earlier times. 

Tanti is often used in the sense of operae pretium est = i/ is worth 
while. . 

Dum né ob malefacta, peream: parvi id aestimo. 0 long as it be 
not for misdeeds, let me die : little do I care. 

Voluptatem virtiis minimi facit. Cic. Virtue makes little account of the 
pleasure of the senses. | 

Jiidicés rempiiblicam flocc!I nén faciunt. Circ. The judges do not care 
a fig for the State. 

Non habeo nauci Marsum augurem. Ennivs. J donot value a Marsian 
augur a baubee, 

Est mihi tanti hiijus invidiae tempestatem subire. Cic. Jt is worth 
while (the cost), in my eyes, to bear this storm of odium. 


380. Verbs of Buying take tanti, quanti, pliris, and mindris. 
The rest are put in the Ablative: 


Véndo meum frimentum nin pliris quam céterl, fortasse 
etiam minGris. Circ. Isell my corn not dearer than everybody else, per- 
haps even cheaper. 

Magis illa juvant quae pliris emuntur. Juv. Things give more 
pleasure which are bought for more. 

Emit Canius hortés tanti quanti Pythius voluit. Circ. Cantus 
bought the gardens at the price Pythius wanted. 

Quanti cénas? What do you give for your dinner ? 

Quanti habitas? What is the rent of your lodgings? 

But: 

Parvo famés cénstat,magno fastidium. SEN. unger cosis little 
daintiness much. 
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Kewarks.—1. Aestimo is found with the Ablative as well as with the Geniave, So 
aestimfire magnod and magnil, &0 value highly. 


2. Observe the phrases: boni (aequl bonique) facio, boni consulo, / pul up with, 
take in good part. 


4% Bene emere, /obuy cheap; bene véndere, fo sell dear; mnale emere, fo buy tear; 
male véndere, (0 sell cheap. 


GENITIVE WITH INTEREST AND REFERT. 


381. Interest and Réfert take a Genitive of the Person, seldom 
of the Thing, concerned. 


Clddii interest. Circ. Jt is Clodius’s interest. 
Réfert compositidnis quae quibus antepdnas. Quint. [t is of impor 
tunce for the arrangement of words, which you put before which. 


Instead of the Genitive of the Personal Pronouns the 
Ablative Singular Feminine of the Possessives is employed: 


Mea interest, mea réfert, I am concerned. 


Rewarks.—1. Réfert is commonly used absolutely, occasionally with med, etc., sel- 
dom witi the Genitive, 


2. Instead of Apposition use the Relative: 


Vehementer intererat vestra, qui patrés estis, liberds vestrds hic potissimum 
discere. Pin. Ep. /t were vastly to the interest of you parents, thal your children, Uf 
possible, were taught at home. 


& No satisfactory explanation has been given of this construction. Mea scems to be 
an adverbial form like qué, hac, e& (Madvig.) 


382. 1. The Degree of Concern is expressed by an Adverb, 
Adverbial Accusative, or a Genitive of Value: 


Multum (nihil) interest. Jt makes much (no) difference, 
Quid interest? What difference does it make ? 


Magni interest me tnadndsesse Cic. It is of great importance to me 
that we be together. 


2. The Object of Concern is commonly put in the Infinitive, 
Accusative and Infinitive, ut or né, with the Subjunctive, or an 
Interrogative Sentence. 


Quid Mildnis intererat interfici Clodium? Circ. What interest had Mile 
in Clodius’ being killed. 

Caesar dicere solébat ndn tam sua quam reipiblicae interesse ut 
salvus esset. Suet. Caesar used to say that tt was not of so much tmpor- 
tance to him(self) as to the State that his life should be spared. 

Vestra interest né imperadtérem pessimi faciant. Tac. J¢ is lo your 
interest that the dregs of creation do not make the emperor. 
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Quid réfert \dlés versiis qua vice legantur. Juv. What matters it 
what voice such verses are recited with ? 


Occasionally by the Nominative of a Neuter Pronoun: 
Quid (Acc.) tuaid (Nom.) réfert? Ter. What business ts that of youre? 
8. The ‘Ching Involved is put in the Acc. with ad: 


Magni ad hondrem nostrum interest quam primum nds ad urbem ve- 
nire. Cic. Jt makes a great difference touching our honor that we should 
come to the city as soon as possible. 


ABLATIVE, 


383. The Ablative is the Adverbial, as the Genitive is the 
Adjective case. It contains three elements: 

A. Where? 3B. Whence? C. Wherewith ? 

In a literal sense, the Ablative is commonly used with Pre- 
positions; in a figurative sense, it is commonly used without 
Prepositions. 

A. The Ablative of the Place Where appears in a figurative 
sense as the Ablative of the Time When. 

B. The Ablative of the Place Whence appears as: 

1. The Ablative of Origin. 
2. The Ablative of Measure. 

C. The Ablative of the Thing Wherewith appcars in a figu- 
rative sense, as: 

1. The Ablative of Manner. 
2. The Ablative of Quality. 
3. The Ablative of Means. 


REMARK.—It is impossible to draw the line of demarcation with absolute cxactness, 
So the Ablative of Cause may be derived from any of the three fundamental significations 
of the casc, which is evidently a composite one. 


To these we add: 
D. The Ablative of Cause: 
EB. The Ablative Absolute. 


I, THE LITERAL MEANINGS OF THE \BLATIVE, 
A ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHERE. 
Abldtivus locdalis. 
884. The Ablative answers the question Where? and takes as 
a rule the preposition in: 
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In porta naivigo. Ter. Jam sailing 1x harbor. 

Pons in Hibdérd prope oeffectus erat. Cars. The bridge OVER the Héro 
was nearly finished. 

Histrio in sceenaest. PLauT. The actor is on the stage. 

Haeret in equd senex. Cic. Zhe old man sticks To his horse. 


REMARKS.—1. Verbe of Placing and kindred significations take the Ablative with in, to 
designate the result of the motion: pdnere, fo place ; colloc&re, fo pul ; statuere, con. 
stituere, fo set ; considere, fo setile ; ddfigere, (0 plunt ; d’mergere, fo plunge; im- 
primere, fo press upon ; inscribere, to write upon ; incidere, to carve upon. 

Plato ratidnem in capite posuit, iram in pectore loc&vit. Cic. Plato has put 
reason in the head, has placed anger in the breast. 

Lttcrétia cultrum in corde défigit. Liv. Lucretia plants a knife in (thrusts a kntfe 
down into) her heart. 

Philosoph!i in ils ipsis libris quds scribunt d& contemnendaé gloria sua nd 
mina inscribunt, Cic. Philosophers write their own names on (the titles of) the very 
books which they write about contempt of glory. 

Index inciditur in adneis tabulis. Suet. An index is engraved on tablets of bronze, 

The same observation applics to sab: 

Pine sub currfi nimium propinqul sdlis in terré domibus negata. Hor Ful 
(ine) udder the chariot of the all-too neighboring sun, in a land denied to dwadlings, 

So hum{, which isa Where-case: humf prdsternere. (0 throw slat on the ground 

2. The pocts are free in omitting in, but regard must be had to 387. 

& On the Locative Ablative of Towns and Sinall Islands, see 412, 


385. In Citations from Books and in Enumerations, the 
Ablative of the Place Where is used without in: 


Libré tertid, third book ; versii decimé, tenth verse ; alid locd, elsewhere. 


RewarK.—Locus, place, nsed metaphorically, generally omits in: hde locd, in this 
position, situation ; in hic locd (or hdc locd), in this place, part of the country. Librd 
le need when the whole book, in librd, when merely a passage in the book, is devoted to 
the subject in band. 


886. In designations of place with titus, whole, and the like, 
the Ablative of the Place Where is generally used without in: 


Menippus disertissimus tota Asia fuit. Ifenippus was the most eloquent 
man in all Asia (Minor). 

Battiadés t6t5 semper cantabitur orbe. Ov. Battiades (Callimachus) 
will always be sung throughout the world. 


387. Ip all such Designations of Place as may be regarded in 
the light of Cause, Manner, or Instrument, the Ablative is used 
without a preposition: | 


Ut terra Thermopylarum angustiae Graeciam ita mari fretum Eurip! 
claudit. Liv. As the pass of Thermopylae bars Greece by land, so the frith of 


Euripus by sea. 
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Némo Ire quenquam pfiblica prohibet vid. PLaut. No man forbiddeth 
(any one to) travel by the public-road. 

Matris cinerés Tiberi subvecti sunt. SureT. iis mother's ashes were 
brought up by the Tiber. 

Imperator milités (in) castris tenébat (intra castra). Cars. Zhe general 
kept the soldiers tn camp. 

Recipere aliquem tectd, oppidd, portii, Zo receive aman tnito one’s 
house, town, harbor. 


B. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHENCE. 
Abldtivus Sépardtious, 


888. The Ablative answers the question Whence? with or 
without the prepositions ex, owt of, dé, from, ab, off: 


Eum exturbasti ex aedibus. PLaut. You hustled him out of the house. 

Aradneds déjiciam dé pariete. PLaut. J will get the cobwebs down from 
the wacl, 

Non ex ed locd sed ab e6 locd mé déjécit. Circ. Jé was not ouT oF that 
place, but From that place that he dislodged me. 


The prepositions are omitted chiefly with Verbs of Abstain- 
ing, Removing, Relieving, and Excluding, but with Persons a 
preposition (chicfly ab) must be used. 


Aliénd maniis abstineat. Cato. Let him keep his hands from other peo- 
ple’s property. But: 

Alexander vix 4 sé maniis abstinuit. Circ. Alerander hardly kept (could 
hardly keep) his hands from himself (from laying hands on himself). 

Populus Athéniensis Phdcidnem patria pepulit. Nep. The Athenian 
people drove Phocion from his country. But: 

lum aemulum ab ea pellito. TEr. Drive that rival from her. 

Multis fortiina liberat poend, metii néminem. Sen. Fortune rids 
many of punishment, none of fear. But: 

Té ab eS libero. Cic. Lid you of him. 

Amicitia null6 locS excliditur. Cic. Fiiendship is shut out from no 
place. But: 

Ab illa exclidor, hiic conclidor, Ter. Iam shut out from HER (and) 
shut up here (to this, to live with HER), 

Alcibiadem Athéniensés 6 civitate expulérunt. Nepr. The Athenians 
banished Alcibiades from the State, 

Hannibal ex Italia décédere coactus est. Cio. ZZannibal was forced 
to withdraw from Italy. 
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Créde mihi, mérés distant 4 carmine néstrd. Ov. Belicve me, far 
my conduct differs from my song. 


Cinsulés s6 abdicant magistrati. Cic. The consuls abdicate their office. 
So ulso kindred Adjectives : 


Animus excelsus omni est liber ciira. Cic. A lofty mind is free from 
all care. 


Cato, omnibus humdanis vitiis immiinis, semper fortinam in sud po- 


testate habuit. VELL. Cais, exempt from all human failings, alwaye had 
Sortune in his own power. 


Rewanrks.—1. Componnds with df (dis) also take the Dative (in poctry) : 


Paullum sepultac distat inertiae célata virtfls. Hor Little doth hidden worth 
differ from buried sloth. 

2 The Place Whence gives the point of view from which. In English a different trans. 
lation is often given, though not always necessarily: & tergd, in the rear; ex parte 
dextra. on the right side; ab oriente, on (he east; & tantd spatid, al euch a distance ; 
ex fuga, on the flight ; & ré friimentaria laborare, fo be emburrassed in the matter of 
precvisions. 

3. The poets arc free in the use of the Ablative as a Whence-case without a preposi- 
tion. On the difference of conception between Dative and Ablative, see 344, R. 2. On tho 
Genitive, see 373, R. 6. 

4. On the Ablative as a Whencc-case in Names of Towns and Small Islands, sce 41L 


389. Verbs of ee and Filling, of Plenty and Want, 
take the Ablative: 


Démocritus dicitur oculis sé privdsse. Circ. Democritur ts said to 
have deprived himself of hia eyes. 

Deus bonis omnibus explévit mundum. Cic. (oid has filled the uni- 
verse with all blessings. 

Abundant dulcibus vitifs. Quint. They abound in charming faults. 

Non caret effectii quod voluére dud. Ov. What two have resolved 
on never lacks execution. ' 

Amor vacat metii. Ov. Love ts void of fear. 

Sapiens eget nulla ré. SEN. The sage stands in need of nothing. 


RemMARKS.—1. Verbs of Filling are commonly referred to the Instrumental Ablative 
rather than to the Ablative of the Source, and ere put here for convenience of contrast, 
But obeerve that in the classic tongues the construction of opposites is identical. 

2. Egeo and (more frequently) indigeo also take the Genitive. 

Non tamartis indigent quam labOris. Cic. They are not so much in need of brill 
a0 of industry. 

$. Adjectives of Plenty and Want take the Genitive, but some of them follow the 
anaijogy of the verb (373, R. 1): 

Asellus onustus aurd. Cic. A donkey laden with gold. 

Pollicitis dives quilibet esse potest. Ov. Anybody can be rich in promises. 

Amor et melle et felle est fécundissimus. Puaut. Loveis (very) fruitful both in 
honey and in gall (of acrimony). 
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390. Opus and Usus take the Dative of the Person who Wants 
and the Ablative of the Thing Wanted; but the Thing Wanted 
may be the subject and opus the predicate: 


Opus est mihi libr3, libris, J want a book, books, 

Liber mihi opus est, a book is a want to me (is what I want). 

Libri mihi opus sunt, books are a want to me (are what I want). 

Quid opus est speculd tibi? PLaut. What do you want to do witha 
mirror? 

Eimads non quod opus est sed quod necesse est ; quod nén opus est 
asse cdrum est. Cato. Buy not what you want, but what ts absolutely need- 
Sul; what you do not want (have no use for) ts dear at a penny. 


So with the Perfect Participle Passive : 


Quod paratd opus est para. Ter. What must be got ready, get ready. 

Vicind opus est conventd, PLauT. The neighbor must be called on. 

Usus est peciinid or peciiniX. Praut. Money 1s wanted (is, would be 
(246, BR. 1) wseful). 

Non factd est isus. Puautr. Jt were better et alone. 


ReMARK.—This construction belongs to the Instrumental, and is put here for conve- 
nience of reference: 
Opus est, ‘here is worn (o be done with. 
Usus est. there is making use of (like fitor, 405). 
The Genitive is of rare occurrence. Other constructions are the Infinitive and at. 
The Neuter Accusative is cften adverbial (331, R. 8): 
Quid (Acc.) digitds opus est graphid lassfre tenendd? Ov. hat is the use of 
Gring the fingers by holding the stilus ? 
Opus est té animd valére ut corpore possis. Cro. You must be well in mind in 
order to be well in body. 
An cuiquam est fisus homin{ sd ut cruciet? Ter. Of what good is it to any man 
o torture himself? 


C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 
Ablativus Soctdlivus. 


S91. The Ablative of Attendance takes the preposition cum, 
with: 


Cum baculd péraque senex. Marr. An old man with stick and wallet. 

Neo técum possum vivere nec sine té. Marr. J can’t live either with 
you or without you. 

Remanks.—1. In military phrases, the troops with which a march is made are put in 
the Ablative, with or without cum; generally without cum when an adjective is urea 
(Ablative of Manner), with cum when nc adjective is ueed (Ablative of Attendance) 


Réx Helléspontum cum exerciti transiit, The king crossed the Hellespont with 
an army. 
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Dictator (cum) ingenti exercitii ab urbe profectus est. 7%e dictator set out from 
the city with a great army. 

2. Not to be confounded with the above ia the Instrumental Ablative : 

N&vibus proficisel, fo set out by ship. 

So also with verbs which denote other military actions: 

Hostés sagittadrils et funditdribus terrdbat, he was frighlening the enemy with 
archers and slingers. 

Armatus ipse et armitis saeptus. Liv. Armed himself and hedged about with 
wrmed men. 

Nil actum est nisi Poend milite portis frangimus. Juv. Naught is accomplished 
unless we break the gates with the Punic soldiery (as if with a battering-ram). 


Il— THE FIGURATIVE MEANINGS OF THE ABLATIVE. 
A. The Place Where is transferred to the Time When. 


Ablative of Time. 
392. Time When or Within Which is put in the Ablative. 


Qua nocte natus est Alexander eddem Diadnae Ephesiae templum 
Géflagravit. Cic. On the same night on which Alexander was born, the 
temple of Diana of Ephesus burnt to the ground, 

Saturni stella triginti feré annis cursum suum conficit. Circ. Zhe 
planet Saturn completes its period in about thirty years. 

Many adverbial forms of time are really locative ablatives : 

So hodié, to-day ; heri(e), yesterday ; mane, in the morning. 


Remwarks.—1. Time within which may be expressed by per and the accusative : 

Per eds ipsds digs quibus Philippus in Achaia fuit. Philoclés saltum Cithae- 
ronis transcendit. Liv. During those very days, while Philip was in Achaia, Phtlocles 
crossed the range of Cithaeron. 

2. Time Within Which may embrace both extremities ; so with totus, all, whole: 

TOta nocte pluit. redeunt spectacula m&ne. Vere. AU night (Jupiter) rains, 
back come the shows in the morning, 

So with definite numbers (chiefly later) : 

Apud Pythagoram discipulis quinque annis erat tacendum. SEN. Jn the school 
oS Pythagoras the disciples had to keep silence five years. 

8 When the Notion is Negative the English Time For Which is the Latin Within 
Which : 

Quadriennié (or per quadriennium) non millitavit. Liv. For four years he did 
aol serve as a soldier (during, at any time within, four years). 

4. Eapeci:lly to be noted is the Ablative of Time with hie, this» ille, that: 

Ego ad td his dudbus monsibus non scripseram (244). Cic. Ihave not written to 
you: these two months (at any time within the last two months). 

Hanc urbem hic biennid Svert3s. Cic. This city you will overturn in the next two 
years. 

Transferred to Oratio Obliqua, hice becomes ille (668, 3) : 

Diodorus respondit illud argentum sé paucis illfs didbus misisse Lilybaeum, 
Diodorus answered that he had sent that silver plate to Lilybaeum wtthin a few days (afew 
daye before). - 

QO* 
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393. The Ablative with the preposition in is used of points 
within « period of time, or of the character of the time: 


Bis in dié, twice a day ; in pueritia, in boyhood ; in adulescentia, in 
youth, 

Nulld mod6 mihi placuit bis in dié saturum fierl. Cic. It did not suil 
metnany way to eat my fill twice a day. 

Sometimes, however, bis dié, as diés — finus diés. 

F'éci ego istaeo itidem in adulescentia. PLaurt. J did those things too in 
my youth, 

In may be omitted, chiefly with an adjective or in phrases: 

Prima pueritia, in carly boyhood ; ill6 tempore, at that time ; in i163 
tempore, 77 those circumstances, at that crisis; in tempore or tempore = 
at the right time ; belld Persicé, at the time of the Persian war ; in bello, 
tn war times ; in pace, tn peace times. 


REMANK.—Dé6 Is also used in designations of time: 


Ut jugulent hominégs surgunt dé nocte latrénéds. Hor. To kill people, hightway- 
men rive by night, i. ¢., while it is yet night. 


Inter, Jefween: Quot prandia inter continuum perdid{ triennium. Praur. 
How snany luncheons I have lost during three years together 9 


Intra, within: Subégit sdlus intra viginti dids. Puaur. le quelled them ail 
alone in less than twenty days. 

Or per, through, sec 337, R. 

Cum, with ; cum prima liice, with daybreak. 


394, B. The Place Whence is transferred : 
1. To Origin; 2. To Measure. 


1. Ablative of Origin. 


895. Participles which signify Birth take the Ablative of 
Origin, with or without the Prepositions ex and dé: 


Tanaquil summ5 loc6 nata. Liv. TZanaquil born (by birth) of high de- 
gree. 

Numae Pompilii régis nepds, filia ortus, Ancus Marcius erat. Lrv. 
king Numa Pompilius’s grandson, a daughter's son, was Ancus Marcius. 

Maecénas atavis édite régibus. Hor. Afaccenas, offshoot of great-grand. 
sure kings. 

Dis genite et genitiire deds. Verc. Legotten of gods and destined to 
beget gods ! 

Sate sanguine divum! Vera. Seed of blood divine J 

Ex mé atque hoc natuses. TER. You are his son and mine, 

Odérunt natis dé pellice. Juv. They hate the offspring of the conoudine. 
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Ab is employed of remote progenitors : 
Plérique Belgae sunt orti ab Germdnis. Cars. Belgians are mostly of 
German descent. 


396. The Ablative of Material commonly takes ex: constare, 
to consist, sometimes omits the preposition, bué not in Cicero: 


Ex animé constamus et corpcre, constimus ex anim3d et corpore. CIC. 
We consist of mind and body. 
Medicina tdta constat experimentis. Quint. All medicine ts made up 
of experiments (is empirical). 
But : Statua ex aurd, ex aere, facta, a statue made of gold, of bronze. 
ften an adjective is used: aureus, golden, ligneus, wooden. 


RemaRKs.—1. A remnant of the old usage is found with flo and facio : 

Quid fécist! sclpidne? What have you done with the wand ? 

Quid m8 flet ? IWhat will become of me ? 

Quid mé futirum est? What is to become of me? 

Quid faciés hic homine? How will you dispose of this man ? 

Huic homini? What will you do to thie man? D6 hdc homine, in this man’s case. 

Fiés dé rhétore consul. Juv. From (having been) rhetorician you will become con- 
sul. 

2. Otherwise the simple Ablative of Material is poetic or late: 

Mavors caelatus ferrd. Venc. Mars carven of tron. 

Melidre lutd finxit. Juv. He fashioned it of better clay. 


2. Ablative of Measure. 
397. The Ablative gives the Point from which a thing is 
measured or treated: Ablative of Measure or Reference. 


Rewanrk.—Bnut the Measure of Difference (400) is perhaps better regarded as the 
Ablativus Locélis. Comp. Greek Dat. Locative. 


398. The Ablative is put in answer to the questions From 
What Point of View? According to What? By What? In Re- 
spect of What? 


Magnés hominés virtiite métimur, non fortiina. Nep. We measure 
great men by worth, not by fortune. — 

Sonis hominés dignéscimus ut aera tinnita. QuInT. We distinguish 
men by sound as coppers by ring. 

Déscriptus erat populus R6manus censii, ordinibus, aetatibus. C1c. 
Lhe people of Rome was drawn off according to income, rank, (and) age. 

Ennius ingenid maximus arte rudis. Ov. Evnnius in genius gréat, in 
art unskilled. 

Anim3d ignavus, procax sre. Tac. Coward at heart, saucy of tongue. 

Crine ruber, red-haired ; captus oculis (literally, caught in the eyes), 
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bind ; captus ments, insane ; med sententid, according to my opinion: 
jiire, by right ; lége, by law ; and tbe Supines in -@ (437). 

Remarks.—1. Prepositions are also used. which serve to show the conception : 

Caesaris adventas ex colire vestitfis cognitus est. Cas. The arrival of Caesar 
was known by the color of his clothing. 

Dé gestil intellego quid respondeds. Cic. J understand by your gesture that 
answer you are giving. 

Ex lége, according to law ; ex pactd, according to agreement ; ex (d8) mbre, accord 
ing to custom ; ex anim! sertentid, according fo (my) heart's desire ; ex Oisil, useful. 

Ab animd aeger fal. Puaut. At heart I was sick. 

Oridsum esse ab animd. Ten. To de easy in mind. 

2. Dignus (distinguished), worthy, and indignus, unworthy, are most conveniently 
referred to this head. (Examples, see 378, R. 3.) 

So also dignor, J deem worthy. 


399. The Ablative of Measure is used with the Comparative 
instead of quam, ‘han, with the Nominative or Accusative: 


Tunica propior pallid. Prov. The shirt is nearer than the cloak. 

Phidiae simuladcris (= quam simuldcra) cdgitare possumus pulchridra. 
Circ. We can imagine more beautiful things than the statues of Phidias. 

So also after adverbs, but not so freely in prose: 

Némo est qui tibi sapientius suddére possit td ipsd. Cic. There ts no 
one who can give you wiser advice than you yourself, 

Pulchrum ornatum turpés mdrés péjus caend collinunt. PLaut. Foul 
behavior doth bedraggle fine apparel worse than mud. 

Remarxke.—1. The comparative is also employed wit. the Ablative of certain abstract 


subsrtantives and adjectives need as eubstantives : 

Consul sérius spé (= quam spés fuerat) Romam vénit. Liv. The consul came te 
Rome later than was hoped. So opinidne. 

Amnis solitd citatior. Liv. Zhe river running faster than usual. 

2. Alius, other than, with the Ablative, is poctic. 


400. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative; 


Turrés dénJs pedibus quam mfrus altidrgs aunt. Curt. The towers 
are (by) ten feet higher than the wall, 

Tantd est accisdre quam défendere quantd facere quam saindre vul- 
nera facilius. Quint. Jt 7s as much easier to accuse than to defend as it ts 
easter ta inflict wounde than to heal them. 

Perfer et obdird: multd graviira tulist!. Ov. Endure to the end and 
be firm: you have borne much more grievous burdens. 

Quique minor spés est, hdc magis ille cupit. Ov. And the less his 
hope, the greater his desire. 


Remarks.—1. This rule applies to verbs involving difference as well as to comparatives ; 
Aesculapil templum quinque millibus passuum ab urbe Epidaurd distat. Liv, 
The temple of Aesculapius is five mtles from the city of Epidaurus. 
2. The Accusative is sometimes employed. (Sce 3385.) 


-_ —_~ 
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& Especially to be noted is the use of the Ablative of Measure with ante, de/ore. and 
post, after: 

Paucis ante diébus, Paucis diébus ante. afew days before. 

Paucis post didbus, Paucis diébus post. a few days after, afterward. 

Dudbdus annis postquam Roma condita est, 7wo yerrs after Rome was founded. 

Pauld post Trojam captam, 4 /ilile while afler the taking of Troy. 

The Accuvative can also be employed: post paucos annds. afler a few years; ante 
paucds annds, a few years before ; and the ordinal as well as the cardinal numbers: (we 
hundred years after(ward) may be : 


Ducentis annis pnst or Ducentésimd annd post, 
Post ducentis annds : Post ducentésimum annum. 


Ante his sex mensés, siz months ago (comp. 892, R. 2), more frequently abhine sex 
mensés : abhincsex mensibus, means six months before (Madvig). 

With a relative sentence the Ablative may be used alone: 

Roscif mors quatridud qud is occisus est, Chrysogond nfintiatur. Cio. The 
death of Roscius was announced to Chrysogonus four days after he was killed (in the coures 
o the four days within which he was killed). See 392. 

Henes is ad: ad sex mensés, six months hence. 


C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 


Abldtious socidtivus. Ablative of Attendance. 
1, Ablative of Manner. 


401. The Ablative of Manner answers the question How ? 
and is used with the Preposition cum when it has no Adjective ; 
with or without cum when it has an Adjective: 


Miltiadés summa aequitate rés constituit Chersonési. Nep. Militades 
settled the affuirs of the Chersonese with the greatest fuirness. 

Non facile est aequa commoda mente pati. Ov. It is not casy to bear 
good fortune with an even temper. 

Cum ciird scribere, to write with care. 

Magna ciira, , 

Cum magna cira, jt great care. 

Magna cum offra, 

RemaRK.—Several Ablatives are used adverbially without an Adjective or Preposi- 
tion: erdine, in an orderly manner ; silentid, silently ; cist, by chance, accidentally ; 
vid et ratigne, methodically ; dold. fraude, fraudulently. It is sometimes hard to dis- 
tingnish between the Manner and the Instrument: vi, violently and by violence; vi et 


armis, by force of arms: pedibus, afoot ; navibus, by ship. Notice, also, the uge of 
per, through, with the Accusative: per vim, dy violence ; per litteras, dy ietter. 


9. Ablative of Quality. 
(Descriptive Ablative.) 


402. The Ablative of Quality has no Preposition, and always 
takes an Adjective or an equivalent: 
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Agésilaus statiird fuit humili. Nzp. Agesilius was (a man) of low 
stature. 

Cato singulari fuit priidentia et industria. Nep. Cato was (a man) of 
unique foresight and energy. . 

Ista turpiculd puella nas6. Cat. That girl of yours with the ugly nose. 

Olavi ferrei digiti pollicis crassitiidine. Cars. Jron nails of the thick. 
mess of your thumb. 


REMARKS.—1. External and transient qualities are put by preference in the Ablative ; 
Measure, Number, Time, and Space, arc put in the Genitive only; parts of the body ix 
the Ablative only. Otherwise there is often no difference. 


3. Of unnatural productions cum may be used: agnus cum suilld capite. Liv. A 
tains with a swine's head. 


& Ablative of Means. 


403. The Instrument is put in the Ablative without a Prep- 
osition. . 

The Agent or Doer is put in the Ablative with the Prepo- 
sition ab (4): 

The Person Throngh Whom is put in the Accusative with 
per: 

Pyrrhus lapide interfectus est, Pyrrhus was killed by a stone. 

Pyrrhus 4 muliere interfectus est, Pyrrius was killed by a woman. 


Pyrrhus 4 muliere lapide interfectus est, Pyrrhus was killed by a 
woman with a stone. 


Xerxés certior factus est, 


. 2. a nuntid, by a messenger. 
Aerzes was informed, 


3. per nuntium, by means of a messenger. 
Nec bene prémeritis capitur neque tangitur ira. Lucr. (218, R. 3.) 
Ipse docet quid agam: fas est et ab hoste docéri. Ov. - (210.) 
Discite sanadri per quem didicistis amare. Ov. Learn to be healed by 

means of (him by) whom you earn to love. 


1. nuntid, dy a message. 


Rewanks. —1. When the Instrnment is personified and seunedea as an Agent, or the 
Agent is regarded as an Instrument, the constructions are reversed ; when an muljecive is 
used, the construction may be doubtful, 352, R. 

So jacent sufs testibus. Cic. Zhey are cast by thelr own hated sid or, they are 
cast, their own men being witnesses. 

2. Especially worthy of note under this head are assuesco and assuéfacio: assuétus 
labore, accustomed to toil. familiar with toil (the Dative is more rare) ; doctus Graecis 
lft teris, learned in Greek ; and the various words for sacrifice : 

Quinquaginta capris sacrificavérunt. Liv. They sacrificed fifty she-goats. 

Afficere, ¢o treat, with the Ablative, is a favorite turn; sce the Lexicons. 

3. Nitor, J stay myself, is construed with the Ablative, with or without in: Hastill 
nixus, leaning on a spear ‘stayed by a spear). 
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[Pompé!] in vité nitebatur salfis clvitatis. Cio. The weal of the State depended 
on Pompey’s life. 
Notice also stare, with the Abl.: stare condicidnibus, to abide by the terms. 


4. Abdlative of Price. 


404. Definite Price is put in the Ablative: 


Viginti talentis inam dratidnem Isocratés véndidit. Pin. Isocrates 
sold one speech for twenty talents. 

Emit morte immortdlitatem. Quint. He purchased deathlessness with 
death. 

Nimium risiis pretium est si probitatis impendid constat. Quint. The 
price of a laugh is too high, if it costs the outlay of a man’s uprightness. 

Argentum accépi; déte imperium wéndidi Puaut. The cash I 
book ; (and) for a dowry sold my sway. 


RENMARK.—-MAtire. /o erchange, is sometimes Give, sometimes Get; sometimes Sell, 
sometimes Buy. The latter nse is confined to poetry and later prose, 

P&x misera vel belld bene mfitatur. Tac. A wretched peace is well exchanged even 
Sor war. 

Dirus qui potuit lucrd miitére puellam. Prop. J/ard (is the soul of the) man 
who could sell his sweetheart for lucre. 

Cir valle permfitem Sabina divitias operdsidrés. Hor. Why should Iexchange 
my Sabine vale for riches sure to breed (me) greater trouble ? 


5. Ablative with Sundry Verbs. 


405. The Deponent Verbs Utor, Abitor, Fruor, Fungor, Potior, 
and Vescor, take the Ablative: 


Victoria titi néscis. Lrv. lov to make use of victory you know not. 

Qudusque tandem abiitére patientia nostra. Cic. low long, tell me, 
will you abuse our patience ? 

Lix qua fruimur 4 Ded nobis datur. Cic. The light which we enjoy ts 
given to us by God. 

Fungor vice cdtis. Hor. J acquit myself of, discharge the office of a 
whetstone. 

Titius esse arbitrabantur sine ull6 vulnere victéria potiri. CaEs. 
They thought it safer io make themselves masters of the victory without any 
wound. 

Numidae lacte vescébantur. Satu. The Numidians made their food of 
milk (fed on milk). 


Remanks.—-1. These Ablatives are commonly regarded as Ablatives of the Instru- 
ment; but fruor, J get fruit, and vescor. I feed myself from (v&-ed-scor), and perhaps 
fangor secm to take the Ablative as a Whence-case. In older Latin they are sometimes 
combined with the Accusative. Hence they have a Gerundive: 

Justitia dicet té esse injfistum cum graviter feris té quod itendum accé- 
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peris reddidisse. Cic. Justice will say that you are unjust since you resent having restored 
what you have riceived (ont) to use. 


2. Utiis a favorite word, and has a most varied translation: 


Uti aliqud amicd, fo avail oneself of (to enjoy) a man’s friendship (to have a friend in 
him). 


Uti consilid, fo follow advice ; {tI bond patre, to have the advantage of having a 
good father ; Ati légibus, to obey the laws. Sve the Lexicons. 


8. Vivo is construed like vescor: alién& misericordia vivo, J live on the charity 
of others. 


Potior, J possess myself, sometimes takes the Genitive ; always potir! yérum, to 
possess oneself Of re supreme power. 


D. ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, 


406. The Ablative of Cause may be referred to so many 
classes, that it is most convenient to regard it as a class by 
itself. 


407. The Ablative of Cause is used without a preposition, 
chiefly with Verbs of Emotion: 


Castor gaudet equis. Hor. Castor rejoices in horses. 

Quidam vitiis suis glériantur. Sen. Some make a boast of their vices. 

Pecunia fidens ndn dubitabat. Nep. Trusting in his money, he had no 
doubts. | 

In culpa sunt qui officia déserunt mollitid animf. Circ. They are to 
blame who shirk their duties from effeminacy of temper. 

Odérunt peccare boni virtitis amore. Hor. Tne good hate to sin from 
love of virtue. : 

So also jusstii civium, at the bidding of the citizens ; med rogati, at my 
request, and other verbal Ablatives. On causa and gratia, for the sake of 
see O72. 


RemMarRkKs.—-1. The moving cause is often expressed by a participle with the Ablative: 
adductus, /ed; ardens, fred ; commdtus, stirred up; incitatus, egged on; inc-nsus, 
inflamed ; impulsus, driven on; {rh by anger ; odid, by hate ; meti, from fear; meta 
perterritus. sore frightened ; propter metum, on account! of, (by reason of) fear. 

2. The preventing cause is expressed by prae, for: 

Prae gaudid ubi sim néscio. Ter. Jknow not where Iam for joy. 


E. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


408. The so-called Ablative Absolute is an Ablative com- 
bined with a participle, and serves to modify the verbal predicate 
of a sentence. Instead of tne participle, a predicative substan- 
tive or adjective can be employed. 


REMARK.—This Ablative, which may be called the Ablative of Circumstance, springs 
from the Temporal Use of the Ablative—the Temporat from the Local. 
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409. The Ablative Absolute may be translated by the Eng- 
lish Objective Absolute, which is a close equivalent: but for 
purposes of style, it is often well to analyze the thought, to 
change Passive into Active, to make use of an abstract noun. 


Xerxe regnante (= Quum Xerxés regnaret), Xerzes reigning. When 
Xerxes was reigning. In the reign of Xerzres, 

Xerxe vict6(= Quum Xerxés victus esset), Xerzes being, having been, 
defeated. When Xerxes had been defeated. After the defeat of Xerres. 

Xerxe rége (= Quum Xerxés réx esset), Xerzes [being] king. When 
Xerxes was king. 

Patre vivo, WHILE father is, was alive (in father’s lifetime). 

Maximas virtités jacére omnés necesse est voluptate domi- 
nante. Cic. All the great (est) virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, 1¥ (or 
WHEN) the pleasure (of the senses) 13 mistress. 

Rdmini veterés regnari omnés volébant libertatis duloédine 
mondum expertda. Liv. The old Romans all wished to have a king over 
them (BECAUSE they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 

Urbe expugnata imperator rediit : 

PasstvE Form: The city [being] taken (after the city was taken), the gene- 
ral returned. 

AcTIVE Form: Having taken the city (after he had taken the city), the 
general returned, 

ABSTRACT Form: After the taking of the city. After taking the ety. 

REMARKS.—1. As the Latin language has no Perf, Part. Active. except the Deponent, 
which is thus used, the Passive construction is far more common than in Envlish: 

Tunc juvenés veste posita corpora oled perunxérunt. Cic. Then the youths, 
(having) laid aside their clothing, anointed their bodies with oul: or, laid aside their cloth- 
ing, and anointed their bodies with oil. 

2, The Ablative Absolute, though often to be rendered by a co-ordinate sentence, for 
convenience’ sake, always presents a subordinate conception : 

Lysander suddet Lacedaemoniis ut régid potestate dissolfiita ex omnibus dux 
aéligatur ad bellum gerendum. Ner. Lysander advises the Lacedaemonians that the 
royal power be done away with, AND a leader be chosen from all, to conduct the war. Here 
the ons is neccssary to the other. 

8 Asa rule, the Ablative Absolute can stand only when it is not identical with the 
subject, object, or dependent case of the verbal predicate. JAfanlius slew the Gaul and 
stripped him of his necklace, is to be rendered: Manlius caesum Gallum torque spo- 
liivit. 

The rule is most frequently violated when the dependent case isin the Genitive : 

Jugurtha fritre med interfectd regnum &jus sceleris sul praedam fécit. Sat. 
Jugurtha killed my brother, and (= after killing my brother) made his throne the booty Qf 
hés crime. 

4, On the Ablative of the simple participle, see 438, R. 2. 


NaMEs OF TOWNS AND SMALL ISLANDS. 


410. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put— 
Jn the Accusative of the Place Whither. 
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So also ris, z2tv che country, domum, domés, home. 


Légati Athénas missi sunt. Liv. LHnvoys were sent to Athens. 

Latona configit Délum. Cic. Latona took refuge in Delos. 

Laelius et Scipio riis 6volabant, Cic. Laelius and Scipio used to hurry 
out tnto the country. 

Innumerabilés philosoph!I nunquam domum revertére. Circ. In 
numerable philosophers never returned home, 

So verbals ; domum reditus, a return home. 


REMARKS.—1. Domum, house, with a possessive pronoun, or Genitive, may or may 
not have in before it: domum meam or in domum mean, ‘0 my house ; domum Pom- 
paji orin domum Pompéji, fo Pompey’s house; also domum ad Pompéjum. Other- 
wise: in magnificam domum ventire, (0 come into a grand house. 

2. When urbem, ci/y, or oppidum, ‘oven, precedes the name of the city or town, the 
preposition in or ad fs prefixed ; if urbem or oppidum follows, in or ad may be omit- 
ted: in (ad) oppidum Cirtam. fo, in (at) (he town (of) Cirta. 

Jugurtha Thalam pervénit in oppidum magnum et opulentum. Sat. Jugur- 
tha arrived al Thala, a great and wealthy town. 

8. Ad means (o the neighborhood gf, often before, of military operations. Ad Mati- 
nam, (o the neighborhood (siege of ) Mutina (Modena). 

4. Observe that there must be motion, not mercly extent, which requires a preposition : 

A Saldnis ad Oricum portiis. Cazs. The harbors from Satonae to Oricus. 

5. Motion To a Place embraces all the local designations : 

Phalara in sinum Maliacum processerant. Liv. They had advanced to Phalara 
on the Maliac Gulf. 

Tarentum in Italiam inferidrem proficiscl, to set out for Tarentum in Lower 
Italy. 


411. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put— 
In the Ablative of the Place Whence: 


Démaratus figit Tarquinids Corinths. Liv. Demaratus fled to Tar- 
guint from Corinth. 

Dolabella Dél6 proficiscitur. C1c. Dolabella sets out from Delos, 

So also dom6, from home; humé, from the ground ; rire, from the 
country. 


Remanrks.—1. Tho prepositions ab (&) and ex (8) arc sometimes used for the sake of 
greater exactness. So regularly ab with the Place from which distance is measured : 

Aesculapil templum quinque mflibus passuum ab urbe Epidaurd distat. Liv. 
(400, R. 1.) 

When the common nouns urbe, ci/y, and oppidd, town, are employed, the use of the 
preposition is the rule: 

Aulide. ex oppidd Boedtiae. ‘rom Aulis, a town of Boeotia. 

Ex Apollonia Ponti urbe, f70m Apollonia, a city of Pontus. 

Ex oppidé Gergovia, from the town of Gergovia. 

2. The Place Whence embraces all the local designations : 

Agrigentd ex Aesculapii fan6, whereas we should say, from the temple Of Acecula 
pius al Agrigentum. 

Unde dom6? Vera. From what home? 

3. Letters are dated from rather than aé a place. 

4. The poets arc free in using the Ablative as a Whence-case. 
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412. Names of ‘owns and Small Islands are put 
In the Locative of the Place Where. 


The Locative coincides in the Singular with the Genitive of the Second 
Declension, with the Dative of the First and Third. In the Plural, Dative, 
Locative, and Ablative coincide, and the Ablative is blended with the Loe 
cative in Syntax and,in the Third Declension, often in form. (See 23, I. 1.) 


Locative §. 1. Rémae (Rémai) Pi. 1. Athénis 
2. Corinthi 2. Delphis 
3. Sulm5ni(e) 3. Cuiribus. 


Ut Rémae consulés sic Karthagini (Carthagine) quotannis bin! régés 
creabantur. Ner. As at [ome (two) consuls, 80 in Carthage two kings, were 
ereated yearly. 

Artemisia nébile fécit Halicarnassi sepulcrum. Cic. Artemisia built 
a fumous sepulehre at Halicarnassus. 

Tarquinius Superbus mortuus est Ciimis. Liv. Tarquin the Over- 
bearing died at Cumae. 

Timotheus Lesbi vixit. Nep. Timotheus lived in Lesbos. 


Remanka.—1, Other locative forms are, domI, a/ home, (Genitive, domis) huml, on 
the ground, and also bell{ and militiae, in combination with dom{: 

Parvi sunt foris arma nisi est consilium domi. Cic. Of litile value are arms 
abroad untess there is wisdom at home. 

Humi jacére, éo lie on the ground. 

Humi pristernere, /o throw flut on the ground. 

Dom! militiaeque, belli domique, in peace and in war, in war and in peace, at home 
and in the fleld. 

Riirl, in the country, is also generally considered a locative form (but riire med, on my 
farm). 

On anim{. sce 374, R. 3. 

2. Appositions are put in the Ablative common'y with in : 

Milités Albae constitérunt in urbe opportiind, (he soldiers halted at Alba, acon 
weniently situated lown,. 

Archiis Antiochiae nitus est celebrI quondam urbe, Archias was born at Anti- 
och, once a populous city. 

Ne&polf in celeberrimd oppidd, at Naples, a very populous torwn—in the populous, 
celebrated town of Nuples. 

When urbe, city, oppids, own, or insula, ts/and, precedes, the prepositicn is always 
employed: : 

In urbe Rbma, in the cily (of) Rome. 

In oppidd Nedpoll, in the lown of Naples. 

In insuld Samb, in the island (of) Samos. 

8. Domf{ takes the Possessive Pronoun in the Genitive : 

Marcus Driisus oscisus e3t domi suae, Jf. Drusus was killed at his own house. 

Alxo domi aliénae, in a strange house. 

Metuis ut domI meae ciirétur diligenter. Ten. You fear that she will not be care- 
fully nursed at my house ; otherwise, in domd casté, in @ pure house. 

In domd Periclis, in the house(hold) of Pericles. 

In dom}, in the house (not, at home). 
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413. ‘The Prepositions are local adverbs, which serve to define 
more narrowly the local ideas of the cases. The only cases that 
convey local ideas are the Accusative and Ablative. The Accu- 
sative, as the case of the Direct Object, represents the relation 
whither ? the Ablative represents the relations whence? and 
where ? 


Remanks.—1. In Verbs of Motion, the result of the motion is often considered as 
Rest ina place (where) : 

Podnere in locd, fo pul in a place. 

2. In Verbs of Rest, the Rest is sometimes conccived as the Result of motion 
(whither) : 

Habére in potestatem, to have (got) in (to) one’s power. 

In carcerem asservare, o keep in jail. 

3. Prepositions derive their name from the fact that they are prefixed in composition. 
Many of the Latin prepositions are not used in composition, and these may be called ime 
proper prepositions. The prefixes amb- (am- an-), dis (df), port- (porr-, por-, pol-), 
red- (re-), s6d- (s8-) and y&- are sometifnes called inseparable prepositions. 


414, Position of the si a ion. The Preposition generally 
precedes the case. 

REMARKS.—1. Versus, -ward, and tenus, as far as, aro postpositive, and so is cum, 
with, in combination with the Personal Pronouns and Relative : 

Mécum. with me, 

Noc técum possum vivere nec sine t§. Marr. (391.) 

Sécum, with oneself. 

Quicum (also quicum,) wi/h whom (likewise, cum qud). 

Quibuscum, with whom, wherewith (also, cum quibus). 

2. Other prepositions are postponed chicfly after the relative: quem contra, against 


whom ; quds inter, among whom ; qud dé, from whom. 
8. Pocts and affected writers are very free in putting the Preposition after its case. 


415. The Preposition is often put between the Attribute and 
the Case: 


Magné cum meti, with great fear. 


Whereas the Genitive and other forms of the Attribute and 
connecting particles are often put between the Preposition and 
its case: 


Post vérd Sullae victdriam, but after Sulla’s victory. 


RewarnK.—Especially to be noted is the position of per, through (by), in adjurations : 
Ljdia dic per omnés TS deds Srd, Hor. Lydia, til, by all the gods, 2 pray thee. 


pow 
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416. Repetition and Omission of the Preposition.-—With 
different words which stand in the same connection, the Prepo- 
sition is repeated, when the Preposition is emphatic, or the indi- 
vidual words are to be distinguished ; so always after et—et, nec 
—nec: et ex urbe et ex agris, both from (the) city and from (the) . 
country. Otherwise it is omitted ; so always with que. 


Olddius & Mildne candidatd consulatiis jugulatus est. VELL. Clodius 
was killed by Milo, a candidate for the consulship. 

Cimén in eandem invidiam incidit (in) quam pater suus. Nep. (296). 

Discite snarl per quem ( = per eum per quem) didicistis amfre. Ov. 
‘403). 

REMARK.—Several Prepositions, such as contré, on the other hand, extri, outside, 
infri, below, supra. above, ultri, beyond, are used also as adverbs without a case: 

Tliacds intra mfirds peccdtur et extr&. Hor. Inside the walls of Ilium sin is 
erought, and outside (too). 

Otherwise two Prepositions cannot be used with one case: For and against Scinio, 


Prd Scipidne et adversus Scipiinem. Jéfore and after the batte, ante pugnam et 
post eam. 


I.—PREPOSITIONS CONSTRUED WITH THE ACCUSATIVE 
417. Prepositions construed with the Accusative are: 


ante, apud, ad, adversus, 
circum, circa, citra, cis, 

erga, contra, inter, extra, 
infra, intra, juxtd, ob, 

penes, pone, post and praeter, 
prope, propter, per, secunduni, 
supra, Versus, ultra, trans. 


Remanrks.—1. To these we may add clam, unknown to, hidden from (c8l-0, o¢-cul-o) 
which is commonly uscd as an adverb secred/y and is construed with the Ablative as well 
as with the Accusative : in classic prose with Abl. only Cags. B.C. 2, 32, 

8. The detailed consideration of the Prepositions belongs to the Dictionary. 


d . ad-do, I put io), Ci 
A of to (comp, wade, Iput W), up ClO arsund, about 
Adversus, | [turned to], towards, Circiter, about (seldom of place, 


Adversum, over against, against, 

Ante [over against, facing], before 
(most frequently of time). 

Apud (chiefly of persons), aé, near, 
tn the presence of (official), with 
(French, chez), at the house of, tn 
the view of. 


sometimes of time, chiefly with 
numerals), 
Cis, ) this side, short of, correlative 
Citra, § of ultra. 
Contra ( = cum + tra), opposite to 
over against, opposed to, against, 
Erga, opposite, towards, seldom of 
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place; generally of friendly rela- 
tions. 

Extra, without, outside of, beside, (op- 
posed ¢o intra). 

Infra, beneath, lower down, later. 

~ inter, beticeen (reaching from one to 
the other), among, during. 

Intra, eithin. 

Juxta [adjoining], hard by, near, next 
to. 

Ob (over against, op-posite to), right 
before, with a view to, for. 

Penes, with = in the hands of. 
Penes eum est potestds, The 

power lies with him. ito, by. 
Per (along), through, by way of, owing 
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Pine, behind (rare). 

Post, behind, after. 

Praeter, on before, past, Beyond, be 
suiles, contrary to. 

Prope, near. 

Propter, near, on account cf. 

Secundum [following], nezt to, tinme- 
diately behind, after, along, accora- 
tng to. 

Supra, above, higher up (earlier). 

Trans, on the other side, beyond, 
across. 

Ultra, on that side, beyond (opp. to 
citra). 

Versus, -ward (always postponed). 
Rdmam versus, Jiomeward. 


II.—PREPOSITIONS CONSTRUED WITH THE ABLATIVE. 
418. Prepositions construed with the Ablative are 
A, ab, and abs, off, of, from, by (op- Bx, B, out of, from (opposed to in) 


posed to ad). 

Before vowels and h, ab; before 
consonants, 4 or ab; abs, used 
chiefly before té, thee. 

Absque (off), without (autiquated). 

Coram, face to face with, in the pres- 
ence of (accidental). 

Cun, with. 

Dé, down from, from, of = about. 


Before vowels and consonants, ex, 
before consonants 6. 
ger The use is often conventionally fixed. 

Prae, in front of, side by side with, for 
(preventive cause). 

Pro, before, for. 

Sine, without, opposed to cum. 

Tenus (fo the extent of), as far as 
(occasionally with the Genitive). 


ReMARK.—In poctry and later prose palam, openly, takes the Ablative ; procul, qfar, 
follows the analogy of ab; simul, af the same time, that of crm. 


(1I—PREPOSITIONS CONSTRUED WITH THE ACCUSATIVE 
AND ABLATIVE 


419. Prepositions construed with the Accusative and Abla- 


tive are: 
ACCUSATIVE. ABLATIVE. 
In, tn, tnto, for (purpose), tn, 
Sub, wider, about (of time), about (of time) [rarely]. 
Super, cver, over, above, about = dé, 


over and abore, 
under, beneath, 


Sabter, under, 


over [in prose rarely]. 
under, beneath [rarely]. 
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THe INFINITIVE a8 A SUBSTANTIVE. 
420. The Infinitive is the substantive form of the verb. 


Rewank.—The Infinitive differs from a verba) substantive, in that it retains the ad- 
verbial attribute, the designations of voice and time, and the rezimen of the verb: 

Am§re. fo lore ; valdé amare, ¢0 love hugely ; amfrf, (0 le loved ; amavisse, (o have 
loved ; am§re aliquem, /o love a man ; nocére alicul, fo hurt a man. 

Bat the great claim cf the Infinitive to be con-idcred a verb lics in the involntion of 
predicate and subject. Like the finite verb, the Inflnitive involves predicate and eubject 3 
bat the sc dject is indefinite and the predication is dependent. 

421. The Infinitive, when it stands alone, involves an indefi- 
nite Accusative Subject, and the Predicate of that Subject is, of 
course, in the Accusative Case. 

Régem esse, Zo le king. 

Bonum esse, To be good. 


So in the paradigm of the verb 


Amatirum esse, To be about to love. 
RemwarkK.—On the Nominative with the Infinitive by Attraction, sce 528. 


In consequence of this double nature, the Infinitive may be used as a 
substantive*or as a verb. 


422. The Infinitive, as a Noun, is used regularly in two 
cases only—Nominative and Accusative. In the other cases its 
place is supplied by the Gerund and the Ablative Supine. 


RemakK.—The only adjective attribute which it takes in model prose is ipsum, 
(hdc ipsum). 


THE INFINITIVE AS A SUBJECT. 
423. The Infinitive, as a Subject, is treated as a neuter sub- 
stantive : 


Errire himanum est. Jo err is human (that man should err is human), 

Incipere multd est quam impetridre facilius. PLaut. Begin- 
ning is much easier (work) than winning. 

Non tam turpe fuit vinci quam contendisse dec6rum est. Ov. (275.) 

Elisse bonam facile est quum quod vetet esse remotum est, 
Ov. Bea yoo woman—'lis easy when what would prevent it is distant, 


THE INFINITIVE AS AN OBJECT. 
424, The Infinitive is used as the Object of Verbs of Creation, 
commonly known as Auxiliary Verbs. 
These Verts kelp the Infinitive into exfetence, 
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Such verbs denote Will, Power, Duty, Habit, Inclination Resolve, Con- 
tinuance, End, and the like, with their opposites : 

Emori cupio. Ter. J want to die. 

Cato esse quam vidéri bonus malébat. Satu. Cato preferred 
being (good) to seeming good. 

Eit precor ut possim titius esse miser. Ov. And I pray that I 
may he more safely wreiched. 

Vincere scis, Hannibal; victdrid iti néscis. Liv. How to 
win victory, you know, Hannibal ; how to make use of victory, you know not. 

Qui mor! didicit, servire dédidicit. Sen. He who has learned to 
dic has unlearned to be a slave. 

Maledictis déterrére né scribat pat at. Ter. Je ts preparing 
(trying) to frighten (him) from writing, by abuse 

So paratus, ready. 

Qu! mentir! solet, péjerare consuévit. Cic. He who ie wont to lie is 
accustomed to swear falsely. 

Vulnera quae fécit dé buit ipse pati. Ov. The wounds he gave he 
should himself have suffered, 

Vereor té laudfre praesentem. Circ. J feel a delicacy about praising 
you to your face. 

Réligisnum animum nédis exsolvere pergo. Lucr. Igoonte 
loose the spirit from the bonds of superstitious creeds. 

Atque ut vivimus vivere désinimus. Mart. And that we may 
live, we cease to live. 

So habeo, J have (it in my power). 

Tantum habeo pollicéri mé tibi cumulaté satisfactirum. Cre. 9 
much I can promise that I will gice you abundant satisfaction. 


Remanks.—1, Notice that coep!, Zhave begun, and désino, J cease, have Pazsive Per- 
fects with Passive Infinitives : 

Athéniensés undique prem! belld sunt coepti. Nep. The Athenians began to feel 
the pressure of war on (from) all sides. 

Veterés dratidnés legi sunt désitae. Cic. The old epeeches have ceased to be read. 

When the Passives are really Reflexives or Neuter, the active forms may be used. 

2. Verbs of Will and Desire take ut as well as the Inf. Soregularly opto, Z choose. 


8. Verbs which denote Hope and Promise are treated as Verbs of Saying and Think- 
ing (530) (occasionally as in English) : 

Spéro mé hdc adeptiirum esse, J hope to ((hat I shall) obtain this. 

Prdmittdbat sé venttirum esse, he kept promising that he would come (lo come). 

Doceo, J teach, jubeo, J bid, veto, J forbid, sino, J let, take the Infinitive as a Sccond 
Accusative : 

Dionysius né collum tonsdri committeret tondére filiis suds docuit. Cra 
Dionysine, lo keep from trusting his neck to a barber, taught his daughters to shave (taught 
them shaving). 

Ipse jubet mortis t8 meminisse Deus. Marr. (8%.) 

Vitae summa brevis spem nés vetat incohdre longam. Hor. Life's brief sum 
fordids us open (a) long (account with) hope. 
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Neu Médds sinds equitdire inultds. Horn. Nor le the Median ride and ride wun- 
punished. 

4. PorTICAL UsEs OF THE INFINITIVE: The poets use the Infinitive as an Object with 
great freedom: 

1.) After many verbs which are not auxiliary in Prose: 

Ardet ruere. Ov. He glows (he burns) to rush. 

Quid sit fatfirum cra&s fuge quacrere. Hox. What will be to-morrow, fly the ques- 
tion. 

Parce tuum vatem sceleris damnare, Cupidd. Ov. (377.) 

2.) For the Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive, sce 429, R. 4. 

8.) For the Accusative of the Gerundive : 

Quem virum aut hérda lyra& vel dcri tibid sfimés celebrire, CHIO? Hor. 
What man or hero wilt thou undertake to celebrate on harp or shrilly flute, O Clio? (simés 
celebrandum.) 

But dare is necd with tho Infin. even in prose, in familiar phrases: dare bibere, éo 
give lo drink. 

4.) For ut, of purpose ; ad with the Gerund, or Gerundive ; or Supine: 

Tunc ego: non oculds sed ventrem pascere véni, Mart. Then I: I'm come tw 
Seed my belly, not my eyes. 

Semper in Oceanum mittit mé quaerere gemmis. Pror. She is always 
sending me to the ocean to look for pearls. 


5.) For the Supine in -fl, ad with Gernnd, or the like: 
Rodma capi facilis. Lucan. ome is easy to be taken, to take (facile capitur’. 


6.) In fine, the Infinitive is often used because the word or phrase is considered an 
equivalent to a verb of creation. In all these points the Post-republican prose follows 
poctry more or less closcly. 


INFINITIVE AS A PREDICATE. 


425. The Infinitive, as a verbal Substantive, may be uacd as 
a Predicate after the copula esse, to be, and the like: 


Doctd homini et 6rudité vivere est cdgitdre. Cic. Zoa learned and 
cultsvated man to live is to think. 


GERUND AND GERUNDIVE 


426. The other cases of the Infinitive are supplied by the 
Gerund. With Prepositions, the Gerund, and not the Infinitive, 
iz employed. 


REMARK.—Of course the Infinitive may be quoted as an abstract notion: 
Multum interest inter ‘‘dare’’ et ‘‘accipere.” Sen. There isa vast difference 
bethreen ‘* Give’? and *‘ Iecetve.” 


Nom. Legere difficile est, reading (to read) is hard to do. 
GEN. Ars legendi, the art of reading. 
Puer studidsus est legendi, the boy is zealous of reading. 
Dat. Puer operam dat legend6, the boy devotes himself to reading. 
10 
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Acc. Puer cupit legere, the boy ts desirous to read. 
Puer prdpensus est ad legendum, the boy has a bent tovard read- 
tng. 
ABL. Puer discit legend, the boy learns by reading. 


427. Asa verbal form, the Gerund, like the Infinitive, takes 
the same case as the verb. 


Studium obtemperandi légibus. Zeal for obedience to the laws. 


Remwarks.—1. The Gerund is the Substantive of the Gerundive. (243, R. 1.) The sig- 
nification of necessity comcs mainly from its use as a predicate. Verbal Nouns are Active 
or Passive according to the point of view. (Compare 361.) So the Greek Active Infini- 
tive being ultimately an abstract noun in the Dat., is often translated passively. 


2. Gerundive and Perfect Participle Passive are often translated alike; but in the one 
case the action is progressive or prospective, in the other it is completed. 

Caesare interficiendd Briitus et Cassius patriae libertatém restituere cOna&ti 
sunt. By the murder of Caesar (by murdering Caesar), Brutus and Cassius endeavored to 
restore their country’s freedom to her. 


Caesare interfectd, Briitus et Cassius patriae libertatem non restituérunt. 
By murdering Caesar, Brutus and Cassius did not restore their country's freedom to her. 


428. Gerundive for Gerund—lInstead of the Gerund, with 
an Accusative Object, the object is generally put in the case of 
the Gerund, with the Gerundive as an Attribute. 


GEN. Placandi Dei, of appeasing God. 
Dar. Placandéd Ded, fur appeasing God. 
ABL. Placandé Ded, by appeasing God. 


In the model period this construction is invariably employed with Pre. 
positions. | 


Ad placandés Deds, for appeasing the gods. 
In placandis Dils, in appeasing the gods. 


ReMARKS.—1. It is impossible to make a distinction between the Gerund and the 
Gerundive Form. They are often used side by side, where there can be no difference. 
Lrv. xxi. 5; xxv. 403; xxviii. 87; xxxi. 26. The preference for the Gerundive is of a 
piece with the uec of the Perf. Pass. Participle in preference to an Abstract Noun. 
(357, R. 2.) 

2, Neuter Adjectives and Pronouns are not attracted: studium agendl aliquid, 
desire of doing something ; cupiditds plira habend!, greed for having more. But when 
the Neuter Adjective has become a substantive (195, R. 2), the Gerundive form may be 
used : modus investigandl véri, the method of investigating the truth. 

8. The Gerundive can be formed only from Transitive Verbs, like other passives. (348, 
R. 2.) Hence the impereonal form must be used for all verbs that do not take the 
Accusative,but with ench verbs prepositions are rarcly found, 

Ad pairendum Ded. for oleying God. 

Excertions.—Utendus, /o be used; fruendus, to be enjoyed; potiendus, fo be pos- 
sessed ; fangendus, fo be discharged ; vescendus, fo be eaten (405) ; which, however, are 
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used only * in the oblique cascs. Further, medendus, fo de healed ; paenitendus, fo bs 
regretled. 


Expetuntur divitiae ad perfruend&s volupt&tés. Cro. Riches are sought for the 
enjoyment of pleasures, But: 

Utendum est aetite, cits pede libitur aet&s. Ov. Life's season is to be enjoyed, 
swtft-footed glides that season. 

The Impersonal Nominative with the Accus, fs rare and antiquated : 


Aeternaés quoniam poends in morte timendum est. Luce. Since we must fear 
cternal punish ments in death. 


GENITIVE OF THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


429. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is :tsed 
chiefly after substantives and adjectives which require a com- 
plement: 


Sapientia ars vivend! putanda est. Cic. Philosophy ts to be considered 
the art of léving. 

Et propter vitam vivend{ perdere causas. Juv. And on account of 
life, to lose the reasons for living. 

Raucaque garrulitds studiumque immfne loquendi. Ov. And hoarse 
chattiness, and a monstrous love of talking. 

Triste est ipsum ndmen carendi. Cic. Dismal is the mere word 
“carére” (go without). 

Non est plicandi spés mihi nulla Del Ov. J am not without hope of 
appeasing God. 

' Igndrant cupid! maledicend{ pliis invidiam quam convicium posse, 
Quint. Those who are eager to abuse know not that envy has more power 
than billingsgate. 

Titus equitandi peritissimus fuit. Surr. Titus was exceedingly skillful 
in riding. 

Neuter sul prdtegend{i corporis memor erat. Liv. Netther thought of 
shiedding his own body. 

Qui hic mds obsidendi vids et virds aliénds appellandi? Liv. What 
sort of way ts this of blocking up the streets and calling upon other women’s 
husbands? 

Summa éliidendi occasio est mihi nunc senés. Ter. IT have a tip-top 
chance to fool the old chaps now. 

RemarkKs.—1. As mef, tuf, sul, nostri, vestri, are, in their origin, neuter singulars, 
from meum, my being ; tuum, thy being; suum, one’s being, etc., the Gerundive is put 
in the same form: conservand! sul. of preserving themselves ; yestr! adhortandi. of 
exhorting you, and no regard is had to number or gender. 

Copia plicand! sit modo parva tul. Ov. Let (me) onlyhave a slight chance of try- 
ing to appease you (feminine). 

Externally similar forms are found with other words, which may be regarded as de- 
pendent on a gerund: éligendi exemplirum, of choosing (of) examples. 





© Or chiefly, In Cio. Fia. 1,1, 3, fruenda (Nom.) is used for the sake of paranda. 
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Agitur utrum Antonid facult&s détur agrdrum suis latronibus conddnandi. 
Cia. The question is whether Antony shall be empowered to give away lands to his pet 
highwaymen. 

2. Very common is causé& (with the Gen. of Gcrund and Gerundive), for the sake of, 


to express design: doldrum effugienddrum caus &, for the sake of escaping suffer- 
iags ; but sometimes the Genitive alone is used : 

Lepidus arma cépit libertatis subvertendae. Sart. Lepidus took up arms as 4 
matter of (for the purpose of) subverting freedom. 

More commonly ad, rarely ob. Sec 433. 

Esse with this Genitive may be translated by serve vo. 

Omnia disorimina t&lia concordiae minuendae sunt. Liv. Ail such distinction. 
are matters of (belong to) the diminishing of concord (serve to diminish concord). 

Comp. Cars. B. G. v. 8: Navés quads sul quisque commod! fécerat. Ships whick 
each one had (had) made (as a matter) of personal conventence. 

4% Tempus est, ié és (high) time ; consilium est, i is my (your, his) plan ; and a few 
others, may be used with the Infinitive: Tempus abire tibi est, Jé is time for you to go 
away. 

But when tempus is used in the sense of season (‘‘a time to weep and a time to 
laugh’’), the Gerund, or Gerundive, is retained : 

Lysander tempus ref gerendac nda dimisit. Ner. Lysander did not lét the oppor- 
tunity of action slip. 

4. The poets are very free in the usc of the Infinitive fer the Genitive of the Gerund, 
inasmuch as thcy construe the Adjective or Substantive like the Cognate Verb. 

(At) sdciira quiés et néscia fallere (=quae nésciat fallere) vita. VERa. 
Quiet without a care, and a life that knoweth not how to disappoint (ignorant of disag~ 
poiniment). 


DATIVE OF THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


430. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after words which imply capacity and adaptation: 


Aqua nitrésa iitilis est bibendd. Pun. Alkaline water ts good for 
drinking (to drink). 

Lignum dridum materia est idjnea éliciendis ignibus. Szn. Dry 
wood ts a fit substance for striking fire (drawing out sparks). 

Referundae ego habeo linguam natam gratiae. Piraur. J have a 
tongue that’s born for showing thankfulness. 


Rarer is the Dative in combination with the Accusative. 


Consul plaicandis dis dat operam. Liv. The consul does his endeavor to 
appeuse the gods. 


Especially to be noticed is the Dative with esse, and in names 
£ Boards: 


Solvend6 civitatés ndn erant. Cic. The communities were not equal te 
(ready for) payment (were not solvent). 

Sapiens virés suds ndvit, scit sé esse oneri ferendd. SEN. The wise 
man 78 acquainted with his own strength ; he knows that he ts (equal) 40 bear 
ing the burden. 
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- Decemvist légibus scribundis, Decemvirs for (charged with) drawing up 


ReMARK.—Later writers treat the Dative of the Gerund or Gerundive as if equivalent 
to ad and the Accusative of Gerund or Gerundive. 


ACCUSATIVE OF THE GERUNDIVE. 


431. The Gerundive is used in the Accusative of the Object 
lo be Effected, after such Verbs as Giving and Taking, Sending 
and Leaving. (Factitive Predicate. ) 


Diviti homini id aurum servandum dedit. PLaut. He gave that gold 
to a rich man to keep. 

Condn mirds reficiendds cirat. Nep. Conon has the walls rebuilt. 

Patriam diripiendam relinquimus. Circ. We lave our country to be 
plundered. 

Carvilius aedem faciendam locdvit. Liv. Carvilius let the (contract of) 
building the temple. 

Of course the Passive form has the Nominative : 

Filius Philipp! Démétrius ad patrem rediicendus légatis datus est. 
Lrv. The son of Philip, Demetrius, was given to the envoys to be taken back to 
his father. 


ABLATIVE OF THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


432. The Ablative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used as 
the Ablative of Means and Cause, seldom as the Ablative of 
Manner or Circumstance. 


Unus homd ndbis ounctandé restituit rem. ENnnius. One man bg 
lingering raised our cause again. 

Céde repugnanti, cédendd victor abibis. Ov. Yield to her when she 
resists, youll come off victor by yielding. 

Quid digitds opus est graphid lassdre tenend5 ? Ov. (390, R.) 

Eixercendd quotidié milite hostem opperiébatur. Liv. Drilling the 
soldiers daily he waited for the enemy. 

Occasionally with the Comparative. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


433. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes the 
prepositions ad and inter, seldom ante, circd, in, ob. 


Nulla rés tantum ad dicendum prificit quantum soriptio. Cic. Noth- 
ing ta as profitable for speaking as writing. 
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Atticus philosophdrum praeceptis ad vitam agendam nén:ad osten- 
tatidnem iitébatur. Nep. Atticus made use of the precepts of philosophers 
for the conduct of life, not for display. 

Inter spoliandum corpus hostis exspiravit. Liv. While in the act o 
stripping the body of the enemy he gave up the ghost. 


434. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes the 
prepositions ab, dé, ex, often in, seldom cum and pr, and sine 
never. 


Prohibenda maximé est ira in piiniendd. Cic. especially to be for. 
bidden ts anger tn punishing. 

Briitus in lMberanda patria est interfectus. Cic. Brutus was slain in 
the effort lo free his country. 

Philosophi in iis ipsis libris quds scribunt dé contemnenda gloria sua 
ndmina inscribunt. Circ. (384, R. 1.) 

Ex discendd capimus voluptatem. Cic. We receive pleasure from learn- 
ing. 

SUPINE. 


435. The Supine is a Verbal Noun, which appears only in 
the Accusative and Ablative cases. 


THE ACCUSATIVE SUPINE. 


436. The Accusative Supine (Supine in -um) is used chiefly 
after Verbs of Motion: 


Galli gallindcel cum sdle eunt cubitum. PLIN. Cocks go to roost at 
sunset. 

Spectaitum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae. Ov. They come to 
see the show, they come to be themselves a show. 

Stultitia est véndtum diicere invitas canés, PLaut. ’Tis foolishness to 
tuke unwilling dogs a-hunting. 

Hostis est uxdr invita quae ad virum nuptum datur. PLAUT. 
(844, R. 1.) 


Remarks.—1. The Accusative Supine may take an object, but the construction is not 
very common : 

Hannibal patriam défensum (more usual: ad défendendam patriam) revocdtus 
est. Nep. Hannibal was recalled to defend his country. 

2. Especially common is the us: of the Supine after the verb Ire, fo go: 

Cir té Is perditum ? TeR. Why are you going to ruin yourself ? 

Turpissimi viri bondrum praemia breptum eunt. Satu. The scoundrels are 
going to take away by force the rewariis of their betters. 

The Future Infinitive Passive is actually made up of tho Passive Infinitive of ire, & 
go, irf, and the Supine: 
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Dicunt reum damn&tum Irl. They say that the defendant will be condemned, (that 
people are going (ir! from itur, 199, R. 1.), that there is a movement, to condemn the accused). 
The consciousness of this is lost, as is shown by the Nominative (528). 


Reus damnitum irl vidébatur, Quint. The accused seemed to be about to be cow 
demned. 


THE ABLATIVE SUPINE. 


437. The Ablative Supine (Supine in -f) is used chiefly with 
Adjectives, as the Ablative of the Point of View From Which: 


Mirabile dicta, Wonderful (in the telling) to tell, visti, to behold. 
Hoc dictii quam ré facilius est. Liv. This is easier in the saying than 
tn the fact (easter said than done). 


Remarks.—1. The use of the Ablative Supine is confined to a few verbs, chiefly: 
dict, vo tell ; factil, todo; auditi, o hear; vist, to see; cognitf, toknow. Authors 
vary much. The adjectives gencrally denote Ease or Difficulty, Pleasure or Displeasure, 
Right or Wrong. Add the indeclinables fis and nefas (76). 

2. Ad, with the Gerundive, is often ueed instead: 

Cibus facillimus ad concoquendum, food (that is) very easy to digest. 

The Infinitive, facilis concoquf, is poetical. Common is facile concoquitur. 

3. The local use of the Ablative Supine Is very rare: 

Vilicus primus cubitil surgat, postrémus cubitum eat. Caro. The steward 
must be the first to get out of bed, the last to go to bed. 

4, The Snpine in -f| never takes an object. 


PARTICIPLE. 


438. The Participle may be used as a Substantive, but even 
then generally retains something of its predicative nature. 


Nihil est magnum somnianti. Cic. Nothing is great to a dreamer (to a 
man, when he is dreaming). — 

Régia, créde mihi, rés est succurrere lapsis. Ov. Jt ts a kingly 
thing, believe me (to run to catch those who have slipped), to succor the fallen. 


REMARKS.—1. The Attribute of the Participle, employcd as a Substantive, is gene- 
rally in the adverbial form: reoté facta, right actions ; facdté dictum, a witty remark. 

2. Especially to be noted is the Ablative of the Participle without a Substantive: 
auditd, it having been heard; comperts, i having been found out. 

So also an adjective used predicatively: the Substantive is commonly supplied by a 
sentence. The construction is of limited use. 

Alexander audits Dirdum mbvisse ab Ecbatanis fugientem insequ! pergit. 
Curt, Alexander, (if) having (been) heard that Darius had decamped from Ecbatana, pro- 
ceeds to follow him up on his flight. 


439. The Participle, as an Adjective, often modifies its ver- 
ba] nature, so as to be characteristic : 


Epaminondas erat temporibus sapienter it ens, Hpaminondas was a 
man, who made, to make, wise use of opportunities (= is qui titerétur), 
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Remank.—Ezxpecial attention is called to the parallelism of the Participie or Adjective 
with the Relative and Subjunctive: 

Rés parva dioctfl, sed quae studiis in magnum certdmen excesserit. Liv, A 
small thing lo mention, but. one which, by the excitement of the parties, terminated in a great 
contest. 


ADVERB, 


440. 1. The Predicate may be qualified by an Adverb. 

2. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, and 
sometimes substantives, when they express or imply verbal or 
adjective relations: 


Male vivit, le lives ill; bene est, it 18 well; feré omnés, almost all; 
nimis saepe, v0 often ; admodum adulescens, a mere youth, quitea youth ; 
laté réx, VERO, wide-rukng ; bis consul, twice consul ; duo simul bella, 
{wo simultancous wars. 


REMARK.—The form of the Advérb docs not admit of any further inflection, and there- 
fure the Adverb requires no rules of Syntax except as to its position. 

441. Position of the Adverb—Adverbs are commonly put 
next to their verb, and before it when it ends the gentence, and 
immediately before their adjective or adverb. 


Injisté facit, he acts unjustly. 

Admodum pulcher, handsome to a degree, tery handsome. 

Valdé diligenter, very carefully. 

Exceptions occur chiefly in rhetorical passages, in which great stress is 
laid on the Adverb, or in poetry : 

Iram bene Ennius initium dixit insdniae, Well did Hnnius call anger 
the beginning of madness, 

Vixit dum vixit bene, TER. LHe lived while he lived (and lived) 
well. 


One class of Adverbs demands special notice—the Negatives, 


NEGATIVE ADVERBS. 


442. There are two original negatives in Latin, Né and Haud 
(haunt, hau). From né is derived nén (né-oinom (finum), 20-whit, 
nol). Néis used chiefly in compounds, or with the Imperative 
and Optative Subjunctive. The old nse appears in né—quidem. 
Non is used with the Indicative and Potential Subjunctiye; 
haud, mainly with Adjectives and Adverbs. 
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NEGATIVE OF THE INDICATIVE. 


443. 1. The regular Negative of the Indicative and of the 
Potential Subjunctive is non, the absolute not. 

Quem amat, amat; quem ndu amat, nin amat, Whom she likes, she 
likes whom she does not like, she does not like. 

Non ausim, J should not venture. 

ReMAREK.—NOn as the emphatic, specific negative may negative anything. (Sco 268,R.) 

2. Haud in model prose is used chiefly with Adjectives and 
Adverbs: haud magnus, not great ; haud male, ot badly. 

Haud scio (Hauscio), in haud scio an, is the chief exception 
(459, R.) 

In antitheses nén is used, and not haud: 

Non est vivere sed valére vita. MarTiaL. Not living, but being well, 
life. 

RemMARK.—Other negative expresstons arc: haudqudquam, néqudquam. neuti- 
quam, by no means; nihil, nothing. (‘‘ Adam, with such counsel nothing swayed.) On 
nullus, sce 304, R. 2. 

444, Subdivision of the Negative—A general negative may 
be subdivided by neque—neque, as well as by aut—aut, or 
strengthened by né—quidem, 20¢ even : 

Nihil unquam neque insolens neque gldridsum ex dre Timo- 
leontis prdcessit. Nerv. Nothing insolent or boastful ever came out of the 


mouth of Timotleon. 
Conscidrum némo aut latuit aut figit. Liv. Of the accomplices no ons 


either hid or fled. 

Nunquam Soipidnem né minima quidem ré offendi. Cic. J never 
wounded Scipio's feelings, no, not even in the slightest matter. 

(“I will give no thousand crowns neither.’ —SHAKES.) 


Rewanrx.—In the same way nego, J say no, is continued by neque—neque (neo— 
rr meeaat nec virtfités nec vitia créscere. Cic. They deny that either virtues or vices 
inerease. 

445. Negative Combinations—In English, we say either no 
ome ever, or, never any one ; nothing ever, or, never anything; in 
Latin, the former turn is invariably used: némo unquam, 70 one 
ever: 

Verrés nihil unquam fécit sine aliqué quaestii. Cic. Verres 
never did anything without some profit or other. 

RemaRK.—No one yet is ndndum ane ra no more is jam nba. 
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446. Nego (I say no, I deny) is commonly used instead of 
dico non, J suy—nol. 


Negat haeo {iliam mé suam esse. PLAUT. She says that Tam not her 
daughter. 


RemaRK.—The positive (Ajo, J say) is sometimes to be supplied for a subscquent 
Clause. CaEs, B. G.i.19. The same thing happens with the other negatives. 


POSITION OF THE NEGATIVE. 


447. The Negative naturally belongs to the Predicate, and 
usually stands immediately before it, but may be placed before 
any emphatic word or combination of words: 


Potes nin reverti. SEN. Possibly you may not return. 

Non potes reverti, You cannot possibly return. 

Saepe virl fallunt; tenerae nin saepe puellae. Ov. O/flen do men 
deceive ; soft-hearted maidens not often. 

Non omnis aetds, Liide, liidd convenit. PLaut. (846.) 


RemaBKks,—1, As the Copula esse, fo de, is, strictly speaking, a Predicate, the Nega- 
tive generally precedes it, contrary to the English idiom, except in contrasts. The differ- 
ence in position can often be brought out only by stress of voice: f8lix ndn erat, he 
wasn’t happy ; ndn felix erat, he was Nor happy, he was ¥ak From happy. 

2. N&—quidem bestrides the emphatic word or cmphatic group (444). 


448. Two negatives in the same sentence “destroy one 
another, and make an affirmative: 
Non nego, J do not deny (I admit). 


ReMARES.—1. Nn possum non, J cannot bul, (I must). 

Qui mortem in malis pdnit non potest eam nin timére. Cio. He who classes 
death among misfortunes cannot but (must) fear it. 

2. The double Negative is often stronger than the opposite Positive : 

Non indoctus, @ highly-educated man ; nbn sum nésoius, J am well aware. 

Non indecdrd pulvere sordid!. Hor. Swart (soiled) with (no dis)honorable dust. 

Non ignéra mali miseris succurrere discd. Vena. Not unacquainted (= but too 
well acquainted) with misfortune, I learn to succor the wretched. 

This is a common form of the figure Litot&s (Asrdrns) or Understatement, by 
which more is meant than meets the ear. 

8. It follows from R. 2. that neo nbn is not simply equivalent to et, and: nee belongs 
to the sentence, non to the particular word: 

Nec hoc Zéno nbn vidit. Cic. Nor did Zeno fail to see this. 

4. Of especial importance is the position of the Negative in the following combiva- 
tions 


Indefinite Affirmative. General Affirmative. 
nonnihil, somewhat ; nihil non, every thing ; 
nodnnémo, some one, some ; némo non, everybody ; 
ndnnulll, some peop’ ; nullf non, au; 
nonnunquam, sometimes ; nunquam non, always ; 


nonnusquam, somewhere ; nusquam non, cvcrywhere. 
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In ips& ctirié ndnnémo hostis est. Cic. In the senate-house itself there are ensmies 
(némo non hostis est, everybody is an enemy). 

Non est placand! spés mihi nulla Del. Ov. J have some hope Of appeasing 
God (nulla spés nin est, J have every hop). 


Némo non didicisse mivult quam discere. Quint. Zverybody prefers having 
learned to learning. 


NEGATIVE OF THE IMPERATIVE. 


449. Né is the Negative of the Imperative and of the Opta- 
tive Subjunctive: 
N6 céde malis. VerG. Yield not thou to misfortunes. 


Né transieris Hibérum. Liv. Do not cross the Ebro 
N6 vivam, May I cease to live. 


RemanK.—The Negative non is sometimes used instead of n8, when contrast is 
emphasized : 
Ant nin tentaris aut perfice. Ov. Hither attempt not, or achieve 


450. No is continued by néve or neu: 


_ 


Né illam véndds neu mé perdas hominem amantem. PLaut. Don't 
sell her, and don’t ruin me, a fellow in love. 


INCOMPLETE SENTENCE. 
INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


451. An interrogative sentence is necessarily incomplete. 
The answer is the complement. 


452. A question may relate: 
I. To the existence or non-existence of the Predicate: Pre- 
dicate Question: 


Vivitne pate: ? Js my father alive ? 


II. To som? undetermined integrant of the sentence, such as 
Subject, Object, Adjective, Adverbial modifier : Nominal Ques- 
tion : 

Quis est? Who is it? Quid ais? Whatdoyou say? Qui hic mds? 
What sort of way ts this? Cir nin discddis? Why do you not depart? 

For a list of Interrogative Pronouns gee 104, 


RemaRKs.—1. The second class requires no rulcs except as to mood (464). 
2. The form of the question is often used to imply a negative opinion on the part of 
the speaker 
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Quid interest inter perjfirum et mendicem? Cic. What is the difference between 
@ perjured man ana a liar ? 

All questions of this kind are called Rhetorical. 

453. Interrogative sentences are divided into simple and 
compound (disjunctive). Am I? emp): Am f, or am I not? 
(«lisjunctive). 


RemaRK.—Strictly speaking, only the simple interrogative sentence belongs to this 
sy:tion ; bnt for the sake of completeness, the whole subject will be treated here. 

454. Interrogative sentences are further divided into direct 
and indirect, or independent and dependent. Am I? (direct) ; 
He asks whether [ am (indirect). 


DIRECT SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 


455. Direct simple questions sometimes have no interrogative 
sign. Such questions are chiefly passionate in their character, 
and serve to express Astonishment, Blame, Disgust. 

Infélix est Fabricius quod ris suum fodit? Sen. Fubricius is unhappy 
because he digs his own field? (Impossible !) 

Heus, inquit, linguam vis meam praecliidere? PoarpR. Ho! ho! 
quoth he, you wish to shut my mouth, you do? (You shall not.) 


Tuum parasitum non novisti? PLauT. You don’t know your own par- 
asite? (Strange !) 


REMARK.-—Whcen several questions follow in immediate succession, only the firet genc- 
rally takes the Intcrrogative Prononn, or -ne. Repeated questioning is passionate. 

456. Interrogative Particles—-Ne (enclitic) is always ap- 
pended to the emphatic word, and generally serves to denote a 
question, without indicating the expectation of the speaker : 

Omunisne pecinia soliita est? Cic. Js ALL the money paid? 

Eistne omnis peciinia solita? Is all the money paid? 


Remarks.—1. -Ne is originally a negative. Questioning a negative leans to the 
seats and -ne is not always strictly impartial. 
2. -Ne somctimes cuts off a preceding -g, and shortens thc long vowel of the same, and 
often dropsitsowne. Viden? Seest? Ttiin? You? 


457. Nonne expects the answer Yes: 


Nodnne meministi? Cic. Do you not remember ? 
Nonne is generdsissimus qui optimus? Quint. Js he not the truest 
gentieman who ts the best man? 


So the other negatives with -ne: némdne, nihilne, and thu like. 
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458. Num expects the answer No: 


Num quis hic alius praeter mé atque t6? Némo est. PLaut. Js ang 
body herve besides you and me? No. 

Num tibi quum faucés irit sitis, aurea quaeris pdcula? Hor. When 
thirst burns your throat for you, do you ask for golden cups? [No.] 


459, An (or) belongs to the second part of a disjunctive 
question. 


Sometimes, however, the first part of the disjunctive question is sup- 
pressed, or rather involved. The second alternative with an serves to 
urge the acceptance of the positive or negative proposition involved in the 
preceding statement. This abrupt form of question (07, then) is of frequent 
use in Remonstrance, Expostulation, Surprise, and Irony. 


Ndn manum abstinés? An tibi jam mavis cerebrum dispergam hic ? 
Ter. Are you not going to keep your hands off? Or would you rather have 
me scatter your brains over the place now ? 

(Vir custddit absens.) (My husband keeps guard, though absent.) 

(Is tt not so?) An néscis longas régibus esse maniis? Ov. Or per- 
haps yeu do not know (you do not know, then) that kings have long hands 
(arms). 


RruaRk.—Espcecially to be noted, in connection with an, are the phrases, néscio an, 


haud scio an, I do not know but; dubito an, J doubt, 1 doubt but=I am inclined to | 


think ; which give a modest affirmation. Negative particles, added to these cxpressions, 
give a mild negation : 

Hand scio an itasit. Cic. Ido not know but it is so. 

Hand socio an nulla senectiis bedtior esse possit. Cic. J do not know but tt 
és impossible for any old age to be happier. 

Dubito an Thrasybilum primum omnium pdnam. Nepr. 1 doubi but I should 
(=I am inclined to think I should) put Thrasybulus first of all. 

So forsitan. perhaps, regularly with the Potential Subjunctive : 

Forsitan et Priami fuerint quae fata requirads. Vero. Perhaps you may 
ask what was the fate of Priam, too. 

In later Latin an is used as a simple interrogative, and n8scio an = néscio num. 


DIRECT DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 


460 Direct Disjunctive Questions have the following forms: 





First Clause. Second and Subsequent Clauses. 
utrum, whether, an, (anne), or 
utrumne, an, 
“ne, an, 
an (anne), 


_—_ ne (chiefly in indirect quentions}. 


XY 
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Utrum néscis quam alté ascenderis, an id prd nihild habés? C10. 
Are you not aware how high you have mounted, or do you count that as 
nothing ? | 

Vosne Licium Domitium an vids Licius Domitius déseruit ? 
Cars. Slave you deserted Lucius Domitius, or has Lucius Domitius deserted 
pou? 

Bloquar an sileam? Vena. Shull J speak, or hold my peace? 

Utrum hoc ti parum meministi, an ego nin satis intellex!, an 
miutast! sententiam? Cic. Do you not remember this, or did I misundcr- 
stand you, or have you changed your view ? 

Sunt haec tua verba necne? Cic. Are these your words, or no? 


Remarx.—Aut (or), in questions, is not to be confounded with an. Aut gives another 
purt of a simple question, or another form of it Or in other words). 
Voluptas melidremne efficit aut laundibilisrem virum } Cro. Does pleasure make 
@ better or more praiseworthy man? (Answer: neither.) An excludes, aut extends. 
Tibi ego an til mihi servus es? PLaut. Am I slave to you or you to me—which } 
(The MS. reading aut would expect the answer: neither). 


y + 461. In direct questions, or not is annon, rarely necne; in 


indirect, necne, rarely anndn: - 


Isne est quem quaero,annidn? Js that the man Iam looking for, or 
not ? 
Sitque memor nostri necne, referte mihi. Ov. (195, R. 7.) 


Remank.—Utrum is sometimes used with the suppression of the second clause for 
whether or no? 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


462. Indirect questions have the same particles as_ the 
direct, with the following modifications: 
1. Num loses its negative force, and becomes simply whether : 


Speculari jussiI sunt num sollicitat! animiI socidrum essent. Lrv. 
They were ordered to spy out whether the allies had been tampered with. 


2. SI, if, is used for whether, chiefly after verbs and sentences 
implying trial: 
Tentata rés est si primS impetii capi Ardea posset. Liv. An atiempt 


was made (in case, in hopes that, to see) ¢f Ardea could be taken by a dash 
(coup-de-main). Compare O sf (254). 


3. An is sometimes used for num and ne, but never in model 
prose. 


zy 


ca) 
ae a 7 
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Consuluit deinde Alexander an tdtius orbis imperium sibi déstind. 
ret pater. Curt. Alexander then asked the oracle whether his father des 
tined for him the empire of the whole world. 


4, The form 
tion : | 
Tarquinius Prisci! Tarquinil régis filius nepdsne fuerit parum liquet. 


Lrv. Whether Tarquin was the son or grandson of king Tarquin the Elder 
does not appear. 


ne is found chiefly in the indirect ques 





RemaRK.—The form ne—ne is poetical. 


SUMMARY OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISJUNCTIVE 
QUESTIONS. 


463. Direct: 


Is the last syllable short or long ? 
Postréma syllaba utrum brevis est an longa? 
brevisne est an longa? 


Indirect: 


In @ verse tt makes no difference whether the lust syllable be short or long: 
utrum postr6éma syllaba brevis sit an 
longa. 
In versii nihil réfert{ postréma syllaba brevisne sit an longa. 
postréma syllaba brevis an longa sit. C10. 
postréma syllaba brevis sit longane. . ~ 


Moops IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
I. IN DIRECT QUESTIONS. 
464, The Mood of the question is the Mood of the expected 
or anticipated answer. 
465. Indicative questions expect an Indicative answer, when 
the question is genuine. 


A. Quis homo est? B. Ego sum. TER. Who is that? It is I. 

A. Vivitne [pater ?] B. Vivum liquimus. Puavur. Js his father living ? 
We left him alive. 

466. Indicative questions anticipate an Indicative answer 
with the negative when the question 18 rhetorical. 
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Quis paupertdtem ndn extimescit? Circ. Who does not dreud poverty ? 


REMARK.--NOnne and num in the direct question are often rhetorical. With ndnne 


a negative answer is anticipated to a negative, hence the affirmative character. Compare 
further, 452, R. 2, 


467. Subjunctive questions expect Imperative or anticipate 
Potential answers. Subjunctive questions that expect Imper- 
ative answers are put chiefly in the First Person. 


A. Abeam? B. Abi. Praut. Shall Igo away? Go. 
Rexark.—So in the representative of the First Person in dependent discuurse, (258.) 


468. Subjunctive questions anticipate Potential answers in 
the negative when the question is rhetorical. 


Quis hdc crédat? Who would believe this? [No one.] Quid faceret 
aliud? What else was he to do? [Nothing.] 
Quis tulerit Gracchis de séditidne querentés ? Juv. (251.) 


Remank.—On the Exclamatory Question sce 584, 560. 


II. IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


469. The Dependent Interrogative is always in the Subjunc- 
tive. | 
The Subjunctive may represent the Indicative: 


Consideradbimus quid fécerit (Ind. fécit), quid faciat (Ind. facit), quid 
factirus sit (Ind. faciet or factiirus est). Cic. We will consider what he 
has done, what he is doing, what he ts going to do (witl do). 

EpaminoOndas quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus. Cic. Hpaminondas 
asked whether his shield was safe. (Salvusne est ?) 


The Subjunctive mav be original:. 


Ipse docet quid agam (210); fas est et ab hoste docéri. Ov. (Quid 
agam, what lam iodo, not, what Tam doing). See 258. 


i f 
vy Remarks.—-1. When the leading verb is disconnected from the interrogative, the In- 
dicative form is employed: . 
So often with dic, say, vidé, see, quaere, ask. Dic, quid est? Tell me, what is it? 
(Dic quid sit, Zell me what it is.) 
Quin ti find verbd dic: quid est quod mé velis? Ter. Won't you tell mein one 
word; What ts it you want of me? 


Dic mihi quid fécI nisi non sapienter amavi. Ov, 72 ne what have I done, save 
that I have loved unwisely. 


The early poets go even further than this. 


: %. Néscio quis, néscio quid, néscio qui, néscio quod, J know not who, what, which, 
are used exactly as indefinite pronouns, and have no effect on the construction. 
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So also, néseio quomodo, J know not how = strangely ; and mirum quantum, é (is) 
marvelious how much = wonderfully, are used as adverbe : 

- Mirum qaantum prdfait ad concordiam. Liv. It served wonderfully to promote 
Rarmony. 

Néscio quid m&jus ndscitur Iliade. Prop. Something, I know not what, is rising 
greater than the Niad. 

N&scio qué pactd vel magis hominés juvat gloria lita quam magna, PLIN. Ep. 
Sumehow or other, people are even more charmed to have a wide-spread reputation than @ 
grand one. 

The position excludes a conscious ellipsis of the Subjunctive, 


& The Relative has the same form as the Interrogative quis ? excopt in the Nom. Sing. ; 


hence the importance of distinguishing between them in dependent sentences. The in- , 


terrogative depends on the lIcading verb, the relative belongs to the antecedent. (613, 
R.2) 


Interroyatice: dic quid rogem, Tell me what it is Iam asking. 

Relatire: dic quod Toyo. Ter. Teli me thal which I am asking (the answer tn 
my question). mavens Sch: eae 

The relative is not unfrequently used where we ehould expect the interrogative, cepe- 
cially when the facts of the case are to be emphasized: 

Dicam quod sentio, J till tell you my real opinion. 

Incorporated relatives are not to be confounded with interrogatives : 


Quaecrémus ubi (= ibi ubi) maleficium invenir! potest. Cic. Let us look for the wy 


misdced in the place where it can be found. 
gw At this point let the beginner review and take up omitted sections, 


PECULIARITIES OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


470. The subject of the dependent clause is often treated 
as the object of the leading clause (Prolépsis) : 


Ndsti Marcellum quam tardus sit. Cic. You know Marcelius, what a 
slow creature he 7, 


471. Contrary to our idiom, the interrogative is often used in 
participial clauses. In English, the participle and verb change 
places, and a causal sentence becomes final or consecutive. 


Quam iitilitatem petentés scire cupimus illa quae occulta ndbis sunt ? 
Circe. What advantage do we seek when we desire to know those things which 
ars hidden from us? 

Solén Pisistratd tyrannd quaerenti quad tandem spé frétus sibi 
tam audiciter resisteret respondisse dicitur, senectiite. SEN. Solon, 
to Pisistratus the usurper, asking him (= when Pisistratus the usurper 
asked him) on what earthly hope relying (= on what hope he relied that) 
he resisted him so boldly, is said to have answered ‘‘ old age.” 


472. Final sentences (sentences of Design) are used in ques- 
tions more freely than in English: 


‘Y 
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Sessum it praetor. Quid ut jiidicétur? Cic. The judge is going to taka 
his seat. What ts to be adjudged ? (To adjudge what ?) 


Remarx.—The Latin language gocs further than the English in combining interroga- 
tive worda in the same clause. 


YES AND NO. 
473. Yes is represented : 


1. By sa&né, (literally) soundly, siné quidem, yee indeed, etiam, even (so), 
vérd, of a truth, ita, 80, omnind, by all means, certé, surely, certd, for cer. 
tatn, admodum, to a degree, 

2. By cénseo, I think so. 

8. By repeating the emphatic word either with or without confirmatory 
particles ; 

Eistisne ? Sumus. Are you? We are. 

Dasne? Ddsainé. Do yougrant? I do indeed. 


No is represented : 


1. By non, ndn vérd, non ita, minimé, by no means, mini, nothing, 
minimé vér6, nihil sané, nihil minus. 

2. By repeating the emphatic word with the negative : 

Non irdta es? Non sum iradta, You are not angry? Lam noi. 

YEA or Nay: Immo conveys a correction and either removes a doubt 
or heightens a previous statement—yes indeed, nay rather. 

Excquid placeant aedés mé rogds ? Immo. Piaut. Do I like the house, 
you ask me? Yes, indeed. 

Causa igitur ndn bona est? Immo optima. Cic. The cause, then, is a 
bad one? Nay, tt is un excellent one. 


Remanx.— Yes, for, and no, for, are often expressed simply by nam and enim: 
Tum Antinius: Heri enim, inquit, héc mihi prdposneram, Cio. Zhen quoth 
Antony: Yes, for I had proposed this lo myself yesterday. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


474. 1. A compound sentence is one in which the necessary 
parts of the sentence occur more than once, one which consists 
of two or more clauses. 

2. Coérdination is that arrangement of the sentence accord- 
ing to which the different clauses are merely placed side by 
side. 

3. Subordination is that arrangement of the sentence accord. 
ing to which one clause depends on the other. 
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He became poor and we became rich, is a cobrdinate sentence. 

He became poor that we might be rich, isa subordinate sen- 
tence. 

4, The sentence which is modified is called the Principal 
Clause, that which modifies is called the Subordinate Clause. 
“ He became poor” is the Principal Clause, “that we might be 
rich” is the Subordinate Clause. 

Remanx.—Logical dependence and grammatical dependence are not to be confounded. 
In the conditional sentence, yIvam s{ vivet. let me live if she lives, my living depends 


on her living; yct “ yiyam”’ ia the principal, “sf vivet” the subordinate clause. it 
is the dependence of the introductory particle that determines the grammatical relation. 


CobRDINATION. 


4'75. Cotrdinate sentences are divided into various classes, 
according to the particles by which the separate clauses are 
bound together. 


Rewarx.—Co-ordinate sentences often dispense with conjunctions (Asyndeton), 
Then the connection must determine the character. §~ Beginners may omit to 505 


CoPpULATIVE SENTENCES. | 
476. The following particles are called Copulative Conjunc- 
tions: et, -que, atque (ac), etiam, quoque. 
477. Et is simply and, the most common and general par- 
ticle of connection, and combines likes and unlikes: 


Panem et aquam natiira désiderat. SEN. Bread and water (is what) 
nature calls for. 
Probitds laudatur et alget. Juv. Honesty is bepraised and—freezes. 


478. -Que (enclitic) unites things that belong closely to one 
another. The second member serves to complete or extend the 
first : 


Senatus populus que Rdmanus, The Senate and people of Rome. 
Ibi mortuus sepultusque Alexander. Liv. There Alexander died and 
was buried. 


Combinations: et — et; 
-que— et; 
et — que (only for two words) ; 
-que— que, chiefly in poetry (also Lry. and SALL.) 
Et domind satis et nimium flrique lupdque. T1s. Bnough for owner, and too 
much for thief and wolf. 


Hf 
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479. Atque (compounded of ad and -que) adds a more impor- 
tant toa less important member. But the second member often 
owes its importaricé ‘fo the necessity of having the complement 
(-que). Ac (a shorter form, which does not stand before a 
vowel) is fainter than atque, and almost equivalent to et: 


Intra moenia atque in sini urbis sunt hostés. SALL. Within the walla, 
ay, and tn the heart of the city, are the enemies. 

A. Ego servis? (29.) B. Atque meus. Praut. J—a slave? And 
mene to boot. 


Atque or ac is often used to connect the parts of a clause in 
which et has been already employed: 


Et potentés sequitur invidia et humilés ahjectdsque contemptus et 
turpés ac nocentés odium. Quint. The powerful are followed by envy 5 the 
low and grovelling, by contempt ; the base and hurtful, by hatred. 

Remarks,—1,. Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and Unlikeness may take atque or 
ac. See 646. 


2. On the Latin pronences to subordination by means of the participle, sce 409, R. 2, 
and 667, R. 1. 


480. Etiam, even (now), yet, still, exaggerates (heightens) and 
generally precedes the word to which it belongs: 


Nobis rés familidris etiam ad necessiria deest, We lack means even 
Sor necessaries of life. 

Ad Appii Claudii senectiitem accédébat etiam ut caecus esset 
Cic. (558.) 


Of time: 


Non satis perndsti mé etiam qualis sim. TER. You still do not know 
well enough (= little know) what manner of person Iam. 

ReEmARK.—Eft is sometimes used for etiam, but sparingly. Soet ipse, and kindred 
expressions. 

481. Quoque, so also, complements (compare -que) and always 
follows the words to which it belongs: 


Cuum patri Timothe! populus statuam posuisset, fli6 quoque 
dedit. Nep. The people, having erected a statue in honor cf the father of 
Timotheus, gave one to the son also (likewise). 

Remark.—The difference between etiam and quoque is not t< be insisted on too 
rigidly: 


Grande et conspicuum nidstrd quoque tempore monstrum. Juv. A huge and 
conspicuous prodigy, even in our day. 
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48%. Copulation by means of the Negative.—Instead of et 
and the negative, neque (nec) and the positive is the rule in 
Latin: | 


Opinidne vulgi rapimur in errdrem nec véra cernimus. Cic. By 
the prejudice of the rabble we are hurried into error,and do not distinguish 
the truth. 

Caesar substitit neque hostem lacessivit. Cars. Cacsar lilted and did 
not harass the enemy (without harassing the enemy). 

RemaRrKks.--1. Et—non, and.... not, is used when the negation is confined to a 
single word, or is otherwise emphatic: 


Et mflitavi nin sine gloria. Hor. And Ihave been a soldier not without glory. 
On nec non, the opposite of et nin, see 448, R. 3. 


2. Combinations: Neque — neque; nec — nec, neque — nec. 


neque —-que. (nec — neque.) 
et — neque ; nec- et. 
8. Paradigms: And no one, neque quisquam, nor any one. 
And no— neque ullus, nor any. 
And nothing, neque quidquam. nor any thing. 
And never, neque unquam, nor ever. 


Neque amet quemquam nec amétur ab ulld, Juv. May he love no ome, 
and be loved by none. 


4. Nee is often nearly equivalent to nec tamen, and yet not : 

Extr& invidiam nec extr& gloriam erat, Tac. Je was beyond the reach of envy, 
and yet not beyond the reach of glory. — 

483. 1. Insertion and Omission of Copulatives—When mul- 
tus, much, many, is followed by another attribute, the two are 
often combined by copulative particles: many renowned deeds, 
multa et praecléra facinora; many good qualities, multae bonae- 
que artés. 


2. Several subjects or objects, standing in the same relations, 
either take et throughout or omit it throughout. The omission 
of it is common in emphatic enumeration : 


Phryges et Pisidae et Cilices; or, Phryges, Pisidae, Cilices, Phry- 
glans, Pisidians, and Cilicians. 


3. Et is further omitted in climazes, in antitheses, in phrases, 
and in formulae: 


Virxi nin est débilitar! dolore, frangi, succumhere. Cic. Ji 7s unmanly 
to allow oneself to be disabled (unnerved) by grief, to be broken-spirited, to suc- 
cumd, 
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Difficilis facilis, jicundus acerbus, es idem. Marr. (296.) 
Patrés Conscripti, Muthers (and) Conscrip¢ (Senators). 
Jiipiter Optimus Maximus, Father Jove, supremely good (and) great. 


OTHER PARTICLES EMPLOYED. 


484. Other particles are sometimes employed instead of the 
copulative in the same general sense. 


1. Temporal: Tum — tum, then — then ; nunc— nunc, modo — modo, 
now — now; simul—simul, at the same time. Tum Graecé—tum 
Latin6, parily tn Greek, partly tn Latin. 

Horatius Cocles nunc singulds prdvocdbat, nunc increpabat om- 
nes. Liv. Horatius Cocles now challenged them singly, now taunted them 
all, 

Modo hiic, modo illiic, now hither, now thither (hither and thither). 

Simul spernébant, simul metuébant, they despised and feared ut the same 
(ime (they at once despised and feared). 

On Quum — tum, see 589. 

2. Comparative : ut — ita, as —so: 

Dolabellam ut Tarsensés ita Ldodicéni ultrd arceasiérunt, As the 
people of Tarsus so the people of Laodicea (= Both the people of Tarsus 
and those of Laodicea) sent for Dolabella of thetr own accord. 


Often, however, there is an adversative idea: 


Haec omnia ut invitis ita nin adversantibus patriciis trdnsacta 
Liv. All this was done, the patricians, though unwilling, yet not opposing 
= against the wishes, but without any opposition on the part of the patri- 
cians). 

3. Adversative : NSn modo, nin sdlum, non tantum, not only : sed 
etiam, vérum etiam, but even, but also (sometimes simply sed) : 

Urbés maritimae ndn sdlum multis periculis oppositae sunt sed 
etiam caecis. Cic. (ities on the seaboard are liable not only to many 
dangers, but even (also) to hidden (ones). 

Nodn docéri tantum sed etiam délectdrI volunt. Quint. They wish 
not merely to be taught but to be tickled to boot. 

In the negative form, ndn modo nn, not only not ; sed né... quidem 
but not even » sed vix, but hardly. 

Egondn modo tibi nin irascor sed né reprehendo quidem 
factum tuum. Cic. J not only am not angry with you, but I do not even find 
fault with your action. 

REmMARKS.—1. Inetcad of ndn modo (sdlum) ndn—sed n&—quidem, the latter nin 


is generally omitted, when the two negative clauses have a verb in common, the negative 
of the first clause being supplied by the second : 
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Pisdne consule senatul ndn sdlum juvire rempfiblicam sed né lfigére quidem 
licBbat. Cic. When Piso was consul, it was not only not left free for the senate (= the senate 
was not only not free) to help the commonwealth, but not even to mourn (for her). 

2. Nédum, not (to speak of) yet, much less, is also uscd, either with or without a verb 
in the subjunctive: 


Satrapa nunquam sufferre djus sumptiis queat, nddum ti possis. I'«rn. A 
rabod could never stand that girl’s expenditures, much less could you. 
Nédum from Livy on is used after affirmative clauses as well. 


ADVERSATIVE SENTENCES. 


485. The adversative particles are: autem, sed, vérum, vérd, 
at, atqui, tamen, céterum. Of these only sed and tamen are really 
adversative. 


486. Autem (postpositive) is the weakest form of dud, and in- 
dicates a difference from the foregoing, a contrast rather than a 
contradiction. It serves as a particle of transition and explana- 
tion (= moreover, furthermore, now), and of resumption (= to 
come back), and is often used in syllogisms: 


Rimoribus mécum pugnas, ego autem 4 té ratidnés requiro. Cic. 
You fight me with rumors, whereas I ask of you reasons. 

Quod est bonum, omne laudabile est ; quod autem laudabile est, omne 
est honestum; bonum igitur quod est, honestum est. Cic. Everything 
that +s good 1s praiseworthy ; but everything that is praiseworthy is virtuous ; 
therefore, what 78 good is virtuous. 


REMABK.—Autem commonly follows the first word in the sentence or clanse; bat 
when an unemphatic est or sunt occupies the second place, it is put in the third. So 
igitur and enim. 


4877. Sed (set) is used partly in a stronger sense, to denote 
contradiction, partly in a weaker sense, fo introduce a new 
thought, or to revive an old one: 

Non est vivere sed valére vita. Marr. (443.) 


Domitius nulla ille quidem arte sed Latiné tamen dicébat. Cic, Doms- 
tius spoke with no art it is true, but for all that, in good Latin. 


488. Verum, if is true, true, always takes the first place in a 
sentence, and is practically equivalent to sed in its stronger sense: 
Si certum est facere, faciads; v6érum né post conferds culpam in 


mé, Ter. Jf you are determined to do it, you may doit ; but you must not 
afterward lay the blame on me. ; 


ede 
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489. Vérb, of a fruth, is generally put in the second place, 
usserts with conviction, and is used to heighten the statement: 

Platdnem Didn aded admiratus est ut s6 tdtum ei trdderet. Neque 
vér6d minus Plato délectatus est Didne. Nep. Dion admired Plato ta 
such a degree that he gave himself wholly up to him ; and indeed Plato was né 
less delighted with Diotw 

490. At (another form of ad=in addition to) introduces 
startling transitions, lively objections, renonsirances, questions, 
toishes, often by way of quotation : 


Si gravis dolor, brevis. At Philoctéta jam decimum annum in spé- 
lunca jacet. Cic. Jf pain is sharp, tt is short. But Philoctetes has been ly. 
tng tn his cave going on ten years. 

“At multis malis affectus?” Quis negat? Cic. “ But he has suffered 
much?” Who denies tt? 

Si scelestus est at mi infidélis nén est. Ter. Jf he 1s a scamp, yea 
(ad least) he is not unfaithful to me. 

At vidéte hominis intolerabilem audaiciam! Cic. Well, but see the fel- 
low’s insufferable audacity / 

At vdbis male sit! Cat. And Wd luck to you / 


REMARK.—Ast = at + set (sed) is antiquated and poetic. 
491. Atqul (But at any rate, but for all sas is still stronger 
than at, and is used chiefly in argument: 


Atqui perspicuum est hominem 6 corpore animdque constare. Cie. 
But tt ts clear that man consists of body and soul ; igitur, therefore. 


492. Tamen (literally, even thas), nevertheless, is often com- 
bined with at, vérum, sed. 

It is commonly prepositive, unless a particular word is to be 
made emphatic : 


Natiram expellas furcd, tamen usque recurret. Hor. You may driv 
out Dame Nature with a pitchfork, for all that she will ever be returning. 
Domitius nulla quidem arte sed Latiné tamen dicébat (487). 


493. Céterum, for the rest, is used by the historians as an 
adversative particle. 


RemarnKx.—In lively discourse, the adversative particles are often omitted. 
DISJUNCTIVE SENTENCES. 
494. The disjunctive particles are aut, vel, -ve, slve (seu). 
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495. Aut, or, denotes absolute exclusion or substitution. 
Vinceris aut vincis. Prop. You are conquered or conquering. 
Aut is often = or at least (aut saltem) : 


Cancti aut magna pars fidem miitadvissent. SaLu. All, or at least a 
great part, would have changed their allegiance. 
Duo aut summum trés juvenés. Liv. TZwo, or at most three, youths. 


Aut—aut, evther—or: 


Quaedam terrae partés aut frigore rigent aut iiruntur calére. Cic 
Some parts of the earth are either frozen with cold or burnt with heat. 
Aut dic aut accipe calcem. Juv. Hither speak or take a kick. 


496. Vel (literally, you may choose) gives a choice, often with 
etiam, even, potius, rather: 


Ego vel Cluviénus. Juv. J, or, if you choose, Cluvienus. 

Per mé vel stertas licet, nbn modo quiéscas. Cic. For ali I care, you 
nay (even) snore, if you choose, not merely take your rest (sleep). 

Satis vel etiam nimium multa. Cic. Enough, or even too much. 

Epicirus homo minimé malus vel potius vir optimus, Hpicurus 
(was) @ person by no means bad, or, rather, a man of excellent character. 


Vel—vel, either—or (whether—or): 

Miltiadés dixit ponte rescissd régem vel hostium ferrd vel inopia 
paucis diébus interitirum. Nep. Jfliliiades said that if the bridge were cut 
the king would perish in a few days, whether by the sword of the enemy, or for 
want of provisions. 


497. -Ve (enclitic) is a weaker form of vel (with numerals, 
at most) : 

Cir timeam dubitem ve locum défendere? Juv. Why should I fear 
or hesttate to maintain my position ? 

Bis terve, twice or at most thrice (bis terque, twice and indeed as much as 
thrice, if not more). 


498. Sive, (seu), if you choos’, gives a choice between two 
designations of the same object: 


Urbem miatri seu novercae reliquit. Liv. He left the city to his mother 
ur (if i seems more likely) to his step-mother. 


499. Sive—sive (seu—seu) whether—or (indifference) : 
1] 
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Sive tii medicum adhibueris sive ndn adhibueris ndn convaléscés. 
Cio. Wether you employ a physician, or do not employ (one), you will not get 
well, 

Seu visa est catulis cervafidélibus seu ripit teretés Marsus aper 
plagads. Hor. Whether a doe hath appeared to the faithful hounds, 9r @ Mar- 
san boar hath burst the tightly-tivisted toils. 


CAUSAL AND ILLATIVE SENTENCES. 


500. A. The causal particles are nam, enim, namque, and 
etenim, 07. 

Sensiis mirific6 collocati sunt. Nam oculf tanquam speculatirés al- 
tissimum locum obtinent. Cic. Zhe senses aré admirably situated. For 
the eyes, like watchmen, occupy the highest post. 

Themistoclés mirds Athéniensium restituit sud periculs. Namane 
Lacedaemonii prohibére cénati sunt. Nep. TZhemistocles restored the walls 
of Athens with risk to himself. For the Lacedaemonians endeavored to pre- 
vent ct. 

Piscés Sva relinquunt, facile enim illa aqua sustinentur. Cic. Fish leave 
their eggs, for they are easily kept alive by the water. 


Remanks.—1. Nam is always put at the beginning cf a sentence ; enim Is always 
postpositive (486, R.): namque and etenim are commonly put in the first place: 

Kor wha: can you do? Nam quidagaés? Quid enim agis? Namque quid 
agis? Etonim quid agas? 

2. These particles are originally asseverative, and are often used not on!y to furnish a 
reason, but also to give an explanation or illustration (as for instance). Quid enim agis % 
What, for instance, can you do? This is especially true of enim, Dut a broad dificrence 
between nam and enim (which is derived from nam) cannot be proved. Etenim is 
often used to carry on the argument, and gives an additional ground. Nempe (from nam) 
namely, to wit, that is, of course, is often used ironically, 

Sed quaélis rediit? Nempe fina nave. Juv. But in what style did he return ? With 
one ship, forsooth. 

3. In atenim, sed enim, vérumenim. enimvéré, viramenimvérs. asin etenim, 
enim gives a ground or an illustration of the leading particle, but translation by an cllipsis 
would be too heavy, and enim is best left untranslated: 

A. Audi quiddicam. B. At enim taedet jam audire eadem milliés. Ten. A. 
Hear what I say. B. But (Iwo, for) Lam tired of hearing the same things @ thousand 
Gnes already. 


501. B. Jilative particles are itaque, igitur, ergs, ided, idcired, 
proinde. 
SOX. Itaque (literally, and so), therefore, is put at the begin- 


ning of the sentence by the best writers, and is used of facts 
that follow from tne preceding statement: 


Némo ausus est liber Phicidnem sepelire. Itaque 4 servis sepultus 
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est. Nep. No free man dared to bury Phocion, and 80 he was buried by 

slaves. 
+608. Igitur, therefore, is generally postpositive, and 1s used of 
opinions Which have their natural ground in the preceding 
statement: 


Mihi non satisfacit. Sed quot hominés tot sententiae; fall! igitur 
possumus. Cic. Mer i does not satisfy. But many men many minds, I 
may therefore be mistaken. 


ReEMARK.—In historical writers, igitur is used both In position and signification as 
itaque. When emphatic, igitur is found even in the best authors at the head of the 
sentence, 

504, Ergd denotes necessary consequence, and is used espe- 
cially in arguments, with somewhat more emphasis than igitar. 
Ided, idcircd, means on that account; proinde, accordingly, ia 
employed in exhortations, appeals, and the like: 

Negat haec fillam mé suam esse; nén ergd haec mater mea est, 
Phaut. She says that Iam not her daughter, therefore she ts not my mother, 

Quod praeceptum (ndsce té ipsum) quia majus erat quam ut ab ho- 
mine vidérétur idcircd adsignatwm est ded. Cic. This precept (know thy- 
self), because tt was too great to seem to be of man, was, on that account, atiré- 
buted to a god. 

Proinde aut exeant aut quiéscant. Cic. Let them then either depart 
or be quiet. 


SUBORDINATION. 


505. Subordinate sentences are only extended forms of the 
simple sentences, and are divided into Adjective and Substantive 
sentences, according as they represent adjective and substantive 
relations. 5 = 

506. Adjective sentences express an attribute of the subject 
in an expanded form: 


Uxor quae bona est (626) = uxor bona, 
507. Substantive sentences are introduced by particles, 


which correspond in their origin and use to the Oblique Cases, 
Accusative and Ablative. 
These two cases furnish the mass of adverbial relations, and hence we 


make a subdivision for this class, and the organization of the subordinate 
sentence appears as follows : 
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508. A. Substantive sentences. 
I. Object sentences. 
II. Adverbial sentences: 
1. Of Cause. (Causal.) 
2. Of Design and Tendency. (Final and con 
secutive. ) 
3. Of Time. (Temporal.) 
4. Of Condition and Concession. (Condi- 
tional and concessive.) 
B. Adjective sentences (Relative). 


Moops 1n SUBORDINATE SENTENCES, 


509. 1. Final and Consecutive Clauses always take the Sub- 
iunctive. Others vary according to their conception. Especially 
important are the changes produced by Oratio Obliqua. 

2. Oratio Obliqua, or Indirect Discourse, is opposed to Oratio 
Recta, or Dorect Discourse, and gives the main drift of a speech 
and not the exact words. Oratio Obliqua, proper, depends on 
some Verb of Saying or Thinking expressed or implied, the 
Principal Clauses being put in the Infinitive, the Dependent in 
the Subjunctive. 

Sdcratés dicere solébat : 

O. R. Omnés in ed quod sciunt satis sunt 6loquentés. 

O. R. Socrates used to say: “ All men ARE eloquent enough in what they 

7 UNDERSTAND.” 

O. O. Omnés in ed quod scirent satis esse Sloquentés, 

©. O. Socrates used to say that all men WERE eloquent enough in what they 

UNDERSTOOD. 


3. The oblique relation may be confined to a dependent 
_ Clause and not extend to the whole sentence. ‘This may be 
¥+ called Partial Obliquity : 

O R. Nova nupta dicit : Fleo quod fre necesse est. The bride sa3's : 1 
weep because I must needs go. 

O. O. Nova nupta dicit sé flére quod ire necesse sit. The bride says 
that she weeps because she must needs go. 

O. R. Nova nupta flet quod Ire necesse est. Cat. 
The bride weeps because she must go. 

P. O. Nova nupta flet quod ire necesse sit. 
The bride is weeping because ‘‘ she must go’’ (quoth she). 


f 
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_ 4, Akin to 0. 0. is the so-called Attraction of Mood by which 
clauses originally Indicative are put in the Subjunctive because 
they depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives. (666. 


Non dubito quin nova nupta fleat quod fre necesse sit. J do not doubt 
that the bride ts weeping because she must go. 


RemMaRnk.—The full discussion of O. O. must, of course, be reserved for a later period 
See 651. . 
» ? f 
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a 


510. In those dependent sentences which require the subjunc- 


tive, the choice of the tenses of the dependent clause is deter- © | 


mined by the form of the principal clause. Principal Tenses 
are followed by Principal ; Historical, by Historical. 


the Present Subjunctive 
(for continued action) ; 

the Perfect Subjunctive 
(for completed action). 


All forms that relate to | 
the Present and Future - are followed by 
(Principal Tenscs) 


the Imperfect Subjunctive 
All forms that relate to the Paced ede Say ee 
Past (Historical Tenses) are followed by } the Pluperfect Su junc. 
tive (for completed ac- | 

tion). 
Remank.—The action which is completed with regard to the leading verb. may be ia 
Strelf a continned action. Soin English: 7 have been doing, I had been doing. Mence, 


the Imperfect Indicative (7 was doing) is represented in this dependent form by the Per. 
fect and Pluperfect, when the action is completed as to the leading verb. 


511. Pres. cogndsco, Lam finding out, quid facias, 
Pure Pr., cogndvi, I have found out | what you are doing ; 
(I knove), quid féceris, 
Furune, cogndscam, I shall (try to)| what you have done, 
find out, what you have been 


For. Peer., Cognovero, L shall hace found 
out (shall know), 


doing (what you d-d), 
what you were doing 
(defor e). 
( quid facerés, 
Iurerr., cOogndscébam, Jas finding out, | what you were doing ; 
quid fécissés, 
what you had done, vhat 
you had been doing, 
what you were doing 
[ (before). 


Puurerr,, cOgndveram, JI had found out 
(I knew), 
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quid facerent hostés, 

whut the enemy was 
doing ; 

quid fécissent hostés, 

what the enemy had 
done. 


Hist, Penr., Caesar cognivit, Caesar found out, 


PRINCIPAL TENSES. 

Nihil réfert postréma syllaba brevis an longa sit. Cic. (443.) 

Némo aded ferus est ut ndn mitescere possit. Ion. (556) 

Risticus exspectat dum défluat amnis. Hor. (574.) 

Post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam mali. PLaut. 
(634. ) 

Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. Juv. (609.) 

Utrum nésctfs quam alté ascenderis anid préd nihil6 habés ? 
Cre. (460.) 

Laudat Panaetius Africdnum quod fuerit abstinens. Circ. (542.) 

Non is es ut té pudor unquam 4 turpitiidine rev ocdrit. Cc. (556.) 

Quem mea Calliopé laeserit iinus ego (sum). Ov. (633.) 

Sim licet extrémum sicutsum missus in orbem. Ov. (609.) 

Multi fuérunt qui tranquillitatem expetentés 4 negitiis piiblicis 
s6 remoiverint. Cic. (634.) 

Nec mea qui digitis limina condat erit. Ov. (634. 


_ HIsToRICAL TENSES. 

Epamin6ndas quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus. Circ. (469.) 

Nocttii ambulabat in ford Themistoclés quod somnum capere nén 
posset, Cic. (541.) 

Ad Appii Claudii senectiitem accédébat etiam ut caecus ess et, 
(558 ) 

Tanta opibus Etriria erat ut jam ndn terras sdlum sed mare etiam 
fama ndminis sul implésset. Lrv. So great tn means (= 80 powerful) 
was Ktruria that she had already filled not only the lund but even the sea with 
the reputation of her name. 

Quum primi ordinés hostium concidissent, tamen dcerrimé re- 
liqui resistébant. Cars. (588.) 

Accidit ut tina nocte omnés Hermae déjicerentur. Nev. 
(5138, R. 2.) 

Agésilaus quum ex Aegypt6 reverteréturdécessit. Nep. (586) 

Déléta est Ausonum géns perinde acai interneciv6 belld certads- 
set, Liv. (604) 

eee omnia priusquam excéderet pugnd erat expertus 
Liv. (57 


. . Rem ARKS, a The Historical Present is treated according to its Tense, or according to 
its Sense; the latter is far more common when the Hist. Pres. follows. 


we a . 
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/ Caesar cogndscit quid hostés 1. faciant, fécerint, is doing, has done, 
etc. 


Caesar finds out (found out) what the enemy | 2. facerent fécissent, was dotng, had 
done, etc. 


Tense: Ubil Caesarem orant ut sibi parcat. Cars. The Ubii beg Caesar to spare 
them. 

Senee: Athéniénsés creant decem praetorés qui exercitul praeessent. Ner. 

The Athentans make ten generals to command their army. 

Sense and Tense: Agunt gratias quod sibi pepercissent; quod arma cum ho- 
minibus consanguinels contulerint queruntur. Cazs. They return thanks to them “> 
Jor having spared then, and complain that they had crossed swords with kinsmen. 

So of authors: 

Chrysippus disputat aethera esse eum quem hominés Jovem appellarent. Cro. 

\ Chrysinnus maintains that to be aether which men cali Jove. 
\ & The Pure Perfect is often treated as an Historical Perfect in the matter of seqnence: >  - 

Hodié experttis sum quam cadiica félicitas esset. Curt. Thisdayhavel found ~- 
out how perishable happiness is. 


512. Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Design.—Sentences 
of Design have, as a rule, only the Present and Imperfect Sub- 
junctive. The Roman keeps the purpose and the process, rather 
than the attainment, in view. 


.o 


i 


Preeent, edunt, they are eating, | ee 
Pune Penr., 6dérunt, they have eaten, ut vivant, ~~" 
Future, edent, they will eat, that they may live (to live). - 

| For. Penr., 6derint, they will hace eaten, 
Iurenrect, edébant, they were eating, ut viverent, 
Prorenrecr, 6derant, they had eaten, that they might live (to live). 


Hist, Per, 6&dérunt, they ate, 
PRINCIPAL TENSES, 


Atque ut vivadmus vivere désinimus, Mant. (424.) 

Et precor ut possim tiutius esse miser. Ov. (424.) 

Gallinae pennis fovent pullés né frigore laedantur. Cic. (545.) 

Légem brevem esse oportet, qud facilius ab imperitis tenea- 
tur. Sen. (545.) 

Mé praemisit domum haec ut niintiem uxdrf suae, PLAUT. 
He has sent me home ahead of him, to take the news to his wife. 

Oculés effodiam tibi n5 observadre possis. Puaut. J wil 
gouge out your eyes for you, to make it impossible for you to watch me. 


L[ISTORICAL TENSES. 


' Laelius venié bat ad cénam ut satidret désideria natirae. Cic. 


Laclius used to go to table, to satisfy the cravings of nature. 
- Phaéthin ut in currum patris tollerétur optadvit. Cro, (546) 
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RemMARK.—The Perf. and Plaperf. Subj. are sometimes found in sentences of Design, 
chiefly in earlier and later Latin, when stress fs laid on completion, or when an element 
of Hope or Fear comes in: Ut sic dixerim, if J may be allowed to use the expression. 

Id agendum est ut satis vixerfmus. SEN. We must aim at having lived enough. 

Affirmire audeo mé omni ope adnisiirum né fristré vids hanc spem dé mé con- 
céperitis. Liv. J dare assure you that I will strain every nerve to keep you from having 
conceived this hope of mein vain. (After a past tense, nd concSpissétis.) 


513. Eaceptional Sequence of Tenses :—Sentences of Result 
(Consecutive Sentences). In Sentences of Result, the Present 


_ Subjunctive is used after Past Tenses to denote the cor tinnance 


into the Present, the Perfect Subjunctive to imply final result. 
This Perfect Subjunctive may represent either the Pure Perfect 
or the Aorist, the latter especially with the negative: the action 
happened once for all or not at all. 

Present Tense: 


Siciliam Verrés per triennium ita vex4vit ut ea restitul in antiquum 
statum null6 modé possit. Cic. Verres s0 harried Sicily for three years 
as to muke it utterly impossible for it to be restored to its original condition. 


Perfect Tense (Pure): 


Miréna Asiawm sic obiit ut in e4 neque avdaritiae neque luxuriae ves- 
tigium reliquerit. Cic. Murena so administered Asia as not to have 
(that he has not) left in it a trace either of greed or debauchery. (There is no 
trace there). 


Perfect Tense (Aorist) : 


Equités hostium acriter cum equitatii néstr6 con flixérunt tamen 
ut ndstri eds in silvas collésque compulerint. Cages. The cavalry of 
the enemy engaged the cavalry on our side briskly, and yet (the upshot was 
that) owr men forced them into the woods and hills. 

Neque vér6 tam remiss6 ac languids animd quisquam cmnium fuit 
quiea nocte conquiéverit. Cags. And indeed there was no one at all 
of so sluek and indifferent a temper as to take (a wink of ) sleep that night. 


RemMARKs.—1. Authors vary much in the use of this Aorist. Cicerv uses it very rarely; 
some abuse it. 

2. After accidit, contigit, and other Verbs of Happening, the Imperfect {s always. 
used, the result being already emphasized in the Indicative form. 

Accidit ut una nocte omnéds Hermae déjicerentur. Np. Jt happened that in ons 
sight all the Hermae were thrown down. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN THE Foture ann Foutruns Prerrscr 
TENSES, 


614. The Subjunctive has no Future or Future Perfect. which 
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are represented either by the other Subjunctives, or in the 
Active by the Subjunctive of the Periphrastic Conjugation. 
Rue J.—Aftera Future or Future Perfect Tense, the Future 
relation is represented by the Present Subjunctive, the Future 
Perfect by the Perfect Subjunctive, accorling to the rule. 


Cogndscam, 1 quid faciis, what you are doing (will 
[shall (try to) find out, | be doing). 
Cognévero, quid féceris, what you have done 


I shall hace found out (shall know), (will have done). 


But whenever the dependent future is subsequent to the leading future, 
the Periphrastic Tense must be employed. 


Cognidscam, : - 
quid factiirus sis, 
F shall (try to) find out, whit you are going to do (what you 
Cognivero, 


I shall have found oué (shail know), will do). 


[Considerabimus], [we shall consider), 

A. Quid fécerit aut quid ipsI acciderit aut quid dixerit, 
What he has done, or what has happened to him, or what he has sata. 

B. Aut quid faciat, quid ipsi accid at, quid dicat, Or, what he ts 
deing, what is happening to him, what he iz saying. 

C. Aut quid factirus sit, quid ipsi cdstirum sit, qua sit 
istirus dratidne. Cic. Or what he is going to do (will do), what ts going 
to (will) happen to him, what plea he is going to employ (will employ). 

Ta quid sis actitirus si ad m5 scripseris perg datum erit. 
Circ. Jt will be a great favor of you roill write to me what you are going to do. 


Remark.—In some of these forms, ambiguity is unavoidable. So A may represent a 
real perfect, B a real present. 


615. Rune I].—After the other tenses, the future relation 
is expressed by the Active Periphrastic Subjunctive, Present or 
Imperfect. 


Cogndsco, : 

Iam finding out, {aus factiirus sis, (what you are going to do), 
Cogn 5vi, tchat you will do. 

i have found out (know), | 
Cognéscébam, 

i was trying to find out, quid factiirus essé3, (what you were going to do), 
Cogniveram, what you would do, 

I had found out, 


Incertum est quam longa cijusque néstrum vita futiira sit. Cro. 
It is uncertain how long the life of each eg of us is going to be (will be). 
11 
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7: Anted dubitdbam ventiraene essent legidnés. Cic. Be- 
fore, Iwas doubtful whether the legions would come (or no). 
Nunc mihi non est dubium quin ventiirae nin sint. Cie 
Now I have no doubt that they will not come, 


| Remarks.—1, The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Pcriphrastic are used 
spe only to represent the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional Sentence. 


Cogndsco, Cogndvi, quid facttirus fueris, (what you have been 

Lam finding out, Ihave found out (know), what you would have done. going to do), 

Cogndscébam, Cogniveram, (quid factfirus fuissés, (what you had been 

I was trying to find out, Ihad found out, what you would have done, goi:g to do), 
rare]. 

2. There is no Pcriphrastic for the Future Perfect Active, no Periphrastic for Passive 
avd Supineless Verbs. The Grammars make up a periphrastie for all these from fat&rum 
sit, esset ut, as: 

ut redierit, Jdo not doubt that he will have returned. 
Non dubito quin futfirum at] ut maereat, that he will grieve. 
ut necdtur. ‘hat he will be Killed. 
Ge } For the dependent Fat. Perf. Pass. Cicero says (Fam. vi. 12, 8.) : 
Non dubito quin confecta rés futira sit, J do not doubt bul the matter wil 
have been acttled, 

In the absence of the Periphrastic forms, use the proper tenses of posse. (mM, BR. 8.) 

8. When the preceding verb has a future character (Fear, Hope, Power, Will, and the 
' like). the simple subjunctive is sufficient: 

Gall! nisi perfrégerint mfinitidnés dé omn! salfite déspérant ; Romani sf 
rem obtinuerint finem omnium labdrum exspectant. Cages. he Gauls despair of 
all safety unters they break through (shall have broken through) the fortifications ; the Ro- 
mans look forward to an end of all their toils, if they hold their own (shall have held). 

Vénérunt querentés spem nullam esse resistend!i nisi praesidium Réma&nus 
misisset. Liv. They came with the complaint that there was no hope of resistance unless 
the Roman sent a force to protect them. 

Of course the Deliberative Subjunctive is future: Examples, 258. 


516. Sequence of Tensesin Oratio Obliqua: In Oratio 
Obliqua and kindred constructions, the attraction of tenses applies 
also to the representatives of the Future and Future Perfect 
Subjunctive. 


In [scytala] erat scriptum nisi domum reverterétur sé capitis 
eum damnatirés, Jt was writlen in the scytale that of he did not return home, 
they would condemn him to death. Nep. (Oratio Recta: Nisi domum re- 
vertéris té capitis damnabimus, unless you (shall) return home, we will con- 
demn you to death.) : 

Pythia praecépit ut Miltiadem sibi imperadt6rem stimerent; id si fé- 
cissent incepta préspera futira. Nerv. Zhe Pythia instructed them to take 
Miltiades for their general ; that if they did that, their undertakings would be 
successful. (Oratio Recta: siid féceritis, incepta prédspera erunt, _ 

Lacedaemonii, Philipp5 minitante per litteras s§ omnia quae cond 
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rentur (O. R., cSndbimin!) prohibitirum, quaesivérunt num sé esset 
eliam mori prohibittrus. (O. R., prohibébis). Cic. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, when Philip threatened them by letter, that he would prevent everything 
they undertook (should undertake), asked whether he was going to (would) pre- 
rent them from dying too. 


517. Sequence of Tenses after the other Moods.—The Tinea 
ative and the Present and Perfect Subjunctive have the Se- 
quences of the Principal Tenses; the Imperfect and Pluperfect 
have the Sequences of the Historical Tenses. — 


[N&é] compéne comas quia sis ventirus adillam. Ov. Do not 
arrange (your) locks because (forsooth) you are going to see her. 

Eixcellentibus ingeniis citius défuerit ars qua civem regant quam 
qué hostem superent. Liv. (Great geniuses rcould be more likely to ais the 
skill to control the citizen than the skill to overcome the enemy. | 

Quid mé prohibéret Epiciiréum esse, si probarem quae ille diceret ? 

Cic. What would prevent me fr om being an Kpicurean if I approved what 
he sata (says)? 

‘Tum ego té primus hortarer diii pensitarés quem potissimum 6ligerés. 
Pur. Ep. In that case I should be the first to erhort you to weigh long whom 
you should choose above all others. . 

Quae vita Priam6 fuisset, si ab adulescentia scisset quds éventis 
senectitis esset habittiirus? Circ. What sort of life would Priam 
have led if he had known, from early manhood, what were to be the closing 
scenes of his old age? 


Remwanks.—1, Of couree when the Perf. Subj. represents an historical tenae, it takes 
the hi=torical Seqnence: 

Magna culpa Pelopis qui non docuerit filium quatenus esset quidque cfiran- 
dum. Cic. Greatly to blame is Pelops for not having taught his son how far each thing 
was to be cared for. 

So also in the conditional a when the action is past. For varying conception, 
ade Cic. Off. iii. 24. 


2. The Imperfect Subjunctive, being used in opposition to the Present, might be 
treated as a Principal Tense, but the construction is less usual : 

Veréror né immodicam dratidnem putarés nisi esset generis djus ut saepe in- 
eipere sacpe désinere videdtur. Pun. Ep. I should be afraid of your thinking the 
speech of immoderate length, if it were not of such kind as to produce the effect of often be 
ginning often ending. 


518. Sequence of Tenses after an Infinitive or Participle.— 
When a subordinate clause depends on an Infinitive or Partici- 


ple, Gerund or Supine, the tense of that clause follows the 
tenses of the Finite verb. 
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quid agds, shat you are doing. 
Cupio scire, quid égeris, what you have done. 
Iam desirous of knowing, \ quid actiirus sis, what you are yoing to do 
(will do). 
quid agerés, what you were doing. 
Cupiébam scire, quid égissés, what you had done. 
I was desirous of knowing, ) quid actiirus easés, what you were going to do 
— . (would do). 
; quid agat, what he is doing,) ndn_ re- 
Mihi interroganti, quid égerit, what he has done, | spondet, 
when L ask him, quid actiirus sit, what le ts going >he gives 
(literally : to me asking), to do (will do),{| no an- 
—_ swer. 
quid ageret, what he was do-\ndn re- 
Mihi interrogantt, tng, spondit, 
achen I asked him, | aa égisset, what he had done, he gate 
(literally : to me sakinn quid actiirus esset,what he was go-| no an- 
: tngtodo, ..j swer. 


Apellés pictdrés es peccadre dicébat qui non sentirent 
quid esset satis. Cic. Apelles used to say that those painters blundered 
who did not perceive what ras (is) enough. 

Athéniénsés Cyrsilum quendam suadentem ut in urbe manérent 
lapidibus cooperuérunt. Cic. (546.) 

Cupido incessit. animéds juvenum sciscitandi ad quem eérum 
regnum Rémanum esset ventirum. Liv. The minds of the young men 
were seized by the desire of inquiring to which of them the kingdom of Rome 
would come. | 

Misérunt Delphds consultum quid facerent. Nee. They sent to Delphi 
to ask the oracle what they should do. Sce 258. 

Excreption.—A Perfect Infinitive or Participle, dependent on a present 
Tense, commonly takes the sequence of the Past Tenses, because these 
usually represent Perfect Indicatives. See 277, 511, R. 2. 

Satis mihi multa verba fécisse videor quaré esset hdc bel- 
lum necessarium, Cic. I think I have said enough (to show) why this war 
IS necessary. 


519. The Potential of the Past—The Potential of the Past 
may depend on a Present Tense: 


Video causds esse permultés quae Titum Roscium impel- 
lerent. Cic. Jsee that there are very many causes which might have tm- 
pelled Titus Loscius. 

Quaero 4 té cir Gajum Cornélium nin défenderem. Ci, J 
ask you why I was not to defend Gajus Cornelius. But see 469, R. 1. 


REMARK.—The Sequence of Tenses is not unfrequently.deranged by the attraction of 
parenthetic clanser or bv the chifting of the conception. 
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USE OF THE REFLEXIVE IN SUBORDINATE SENTENCES. 


520. In subordinate clauses, the Reflexive is used with refer: 
ence cither to the subject of the principal, or to the subject of 
the subordinate, clause ; and sometimes first to the one and then 
to the other. 


521. The Reflexive is used of the prinsipal subject when ref- 
erence is made to the thought or will of that subject; hence, 
in Infinitive Sentences, in Indirect Questions, in Sentences of 
Design, and Sentences which partake of the Oblique Relation: 


Animus sentit s6 vi sua, nén aliéna movéri. Cic. Zhe mind feels 
that tt moves by its own force, (and) not by that of another. 

Quaesivérunt num sé esset etiam mori prohibititirus. Cie. (516.) 

Pompéjus 4 mé petivit ut s6écum et apud sé6 essem quotidié. Cic. 
Pompey asked me to be with him, and at hts house, daily. 

Paetus omnés librds qués frater suus reliquisset mihi ddnavit. Cre. 
Paetus presented to me all the books (as he said) that his brother had left (quis 
frater 6jus reliquerat, would be the statement of the narrator). 


Remwarks.—1. Sentences of Tendency and Result have forms of is: 

Tarquinius sic Servium diligébat ut is jus vulgd habérétur filius. Cic. Tar 
quin loved Servius so that he was commonly considered his son. 

2. The Reflexive may refer to the real agent, and not to the grammatical subject of the 
principal clause: 

A Caesare invitor sibi ut sim lég&tus. Cic. Iam invited by Caesar (= Caesar in- 
vites me) lo be lieutenant to him. 

Especially to be noted is the freer use of suus (295, R. 1). The other forms are em- 
ployed chiefly in reflexive formulae: 

Sal colligendi hostibus facultatem non relinquunt. Cars. They do nol leave 
the enemy a chance to rally. 

So 86 recipere, /o withdraw. 

8. The Reflexive is used in general sentences, as one, oneself, etc. : 

Déforme est dé sé praedic&re. Cic. It is unseemly to be bragging about oneself. 

With the Infinitive this follows naturally from 420. 

4. In Indicative Relative Sentences, which are mere circumiocutions (506), ig is the 
rulc: 

Sdcratés inhonestam sibi crédidit dratidnem quam ef Lysids red composuerat. 
Quint. Socrates believed the speech which Lysias had composed for him when he waée ar 
raizned, dishonoring to him. 

Sometimes, however, the Reflexive is put contrary to the rule; 

Metellus in ifs urbibus quae ad sé défécerant praesidia impdnit. Sati. Jf 
tellus put garrisons in those towns which had gone over to him; regularly, ad eum. 

Ille habet quod sibi débébatur, J/e has his due; re gularly, el. 

5. Sometimes the Demonstrative is used instead of the Reflexive, because the narrator 
presents his point of view: 

Soldn, qué tiltior vita éjus esset, furere s8 simulavit. Cic. Solon feigned madness, 
thal his life might be the safer. (The notion of Result intrudes.) 
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6. Examples of Reflexives pointing both ways: 

Romani lég&tds misérunt qui 4 Priisid peterent né inimicissimum suum 
‘= RoOmandrum) apud sé [Priisiam] habéret. Ner. The Lomans sent ambassadors to 
ask Prustias not lo keen their bitterest enemy at his court. . 

Agrippa Atticum flens drébat atque obsecradbat ut 86 sibi suisque re- 
servaret. Nep. Agrippa begged and conjured Allicus with tears to save himself [Atticus] 
for him [Agrippa] and for his own family [Atticus]. 

Hopeless ambiguity: 

Hérés meus damnas estd dare illf omnia sua. Quint. Jy heir is lo give htm aa 
thal is his. 

'  %, For the eake of clearness, the subject of the leading sentence is not unfrequently re- 
ferred to in the form of the Demonstrative inatead of the Redexive: 

Helvétil Allobrogibus sésé persudsirds existimabant vel vi coactfirds ut per 
suds finés e 5s Ire paterentur. Cars. Zhe Helvetians thought that they would persuade 
or force the Allotrogss to let them (the Helvetians] go through their terrilory. 

8. Ipse is always used in its proper distinctive sense: so when it represents the 
speaker in 0. O. 


Ejus and Sul. 


522, Alexander moriens dnulum suum dederat Perdiccae, Alex. 
ander, [when] dying, had gicen his ring to Perdiccas. . 

Perdiccas accéperat 6jus anulum, Perdiccas had received his ring. _ - 

Quaré Alexander déclairaverat sé regnum ei commendasse, 7here- 
by, Alevander had declared that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex quod Perdiccads conjécerat eum regnum sibi commendasse, 
From this, Perdiccas had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. - 

Ex qué omnés conjécerant eum regnum ef commendasse, From 
this, all had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Perdiccas postulavit ut sé régem habérent quum Alexander anu- 
lum sibi dedisset, P’erdiccas demanded that they should have him vo king, as 
Alexander had given the ring to him. 
' Amici postulavérunt ut omnés:eum régem habérent quum Alexan- 
der anulum ei dedisset, (Eis) friends demanded that all should have him te 
king, as Alexander had given the ring tohim, (Lattmann and Miller.) 

Ita s6 gesserat Perdiccads ut ei regnum ab Alexandrd commendaré 
tur, Perdiccas had so behaved himself that the kingdom was ¢ trusted to him 
by Alexander. 


 Opsect SENTENCZS. 


523. Verbs of Doing, Perceiving, Conceiving, of Thinking 
and Saying, often take their object in the form of a sentence. 


RemarKsg.-—1. These sentences are regarded, grammatically, as neuter eubstantives, 
The accusative of neuter substantives is employed asa Nominative. Ience, a Passive 
or Intransitive Verb may take an object sentence as a subject. . 

2. To object sentences belong also Dependent Interrogative clauses, which haye been 
treated elsewhere for convenience of reference. See 453, R., 462, 469. 


-  ~ 
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I. OBJECT SENTENCES INTRODUCED BY QUOD. 


524. Clauses which serve merely as periphrases (cireumlocu- 
tions) of elements in the leading sentence are introduced by 
quod, /iaz. 


Rewarks.—1. The leading sentence often contains a demonstrative, such as hée, this ; 
Wad. id, aad; and then the whole structure may be considered as a relative. 


te” As these sentences present difficulties to the beginner, it may be well to postpone 
the consideration to the Relative. 


2. In gome of the combinations, quod may be considered an adverbial accusative of 
extent, (Inner Object.) Quod, in (had (= because). 


525. Quod is used to introduce explanatory clauses chiefly 
after a Demonstrative, after verbs of Doing and Happening with 
an adverb, and after verbs of Adding and Dropping: 


Here quod means “ the fact that,” ‘‘ the circumstance that.” 

Hic sdld propior quod amicds conjugis Sdit. Juv. In this alone 
(is the wife) nearer (than a mere neighbor), that she hates the friends of her 
husband, 

Nil habet infélix paupertas dirius in sé quam quod (=id quod) 
ridiculds hominés facit. Juv. Unhappy poverty huth in ttself nothing harder 
(to bear) than that it makes people ridicu’ors. 

Magnum beneficium est natiirae quod necesse est mori. SEN. (195.) 

Quod spiro et placed, si placed, tuum est. Hor. Zhat I do breathe and 
please, if that I please, ts thine. 

Bene facis quod mé adjuvas. Circ. You do wze'l (in) that you help 
me. 

Bene mihi 6évenit quod mittor ad mortem. Cic. JIJ¢ 7s fortunate for me 
that Iam sent to death (exccution). | 

Adde quod ingenuds didicisse fidéliter artés émollit m6rés nec 
tinit esse ferds. Ov. Add (the fact) that to have acquired fuithfully the ac- 
complishments (education) of a gentleman, softens the character, and does nol 
let it be savage. 

On nisi quod, see 592, R. 3. 


The reigning mood is the Indicative. The Subjunctive 1s 
only used as in Oratio Obliqua. 


Cum Castam accisadrem nihil magis pressi quam quod accusator 
jus praevaricatidnis crimine corruisset. PLin. Ep. When I accused Casta, 
there was no point that I laid more stress on than the fact (that I stated) “ thai 
her accuser had been crushed under a charge of vollusion.” 
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Remanks.—1. To this group belongs the exclamatory interrogation Quid ? quod or 
quid quod —? JWhat of this, that ? 

Quid quod simulac mihi collibitum est praestd est im&igo? Cic. What is to he 
said of the fact that the image presents itself as soon as I see fit? (Nay, does not the tmuge 
present ilself ?) 

2. A sentence with quod often precedes as an adverbial accusative : 

Quod mé Agamemnonem aemulari putas falleris. Nep. Jn that (if) you think 
that dam emulating Agamemnon, you are mistaken. 

8. With several of the above-mentioned verbs, ut can be employed, as well as qued 
(ut, of the tendency—quod. of the fact): 

Ad Appii Claudil senestiitem accéddébat ut etiam caecus esset, Cic. (558), or, 
quod caecus erat. 

Accédit quod patrem pliis etiam quam ipse scit amo. Cic. Besides, J love ths 
Sather even more than he himself knows. 

But when the action is prospective or conditional, ut must be used: 

Hiis accsdat ut Perseors virtis sit. Sex. Zo this be added the perfect nature of 
virtue. 

4. Verbs of Emotion, ench as Rejoicing, Sorrowing, ctc., take quod with the Indicative 
er Subiunctive. See Causal Sentences, 540. 


II. OBJECT SENTENCES, WITH ACCUSATIVE AND 
INFINITIVE. 


526. Preliminary Observation —On the simple infinitive ag 
an object, sec 424. : 


The Infinitive as a verbal predicate, has its subject in the Accusative. 
£421.) 


REMARK.—The Accusative is the most general form of the noun; the Infinitive (or 
rather the Indefnitive), the most vencral form of the verb, The two together give the 
outline, and uot the details, of the thought—present an idca, and not a fact, as euch. 
Compare 340. 


527. Active verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing and Per- 


ceiving (Verba sentiend! et déclarandi*), and similar expressions, 
take the Accusative and Infinitive : 


Tnalés Milésius aquam dixit esse initium rérum, Thalesof Miletus 
said that water was the first principle of things. 
Solén furere s6 simulavit. Cic. Solon pretended to be mad. 





* Verba sentiendf are: video, audio, sentio, animadverto, scio, néscio, intellego, per 
spicio, comperio, disco, memin!, crédo, arbitror, puto, suspicor, jadico, cénseo, dco, 
conclfido, spéro, déspéro. Similar expressions are: epés est, opInio est. 

Verba décldrandi are: cateo, affirmo, nego, fateor, narro,tra to, scribo, rfintio, ostendo, 
d&@monetro, persuddeo (546, R. 2.) signitico, polliceor, prémitto, minor, simalo, dissimulo, 
ete. Similar expressions are: fama est, auctor sam, tcstis sum, certidrem aliqnem facio, 
ste. 
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Medici causi morbiI inventaé ciirdtidnem esse inventam 
putant. Cic. Physicians think that, (when) the cause of disease (is) dis- 
covered, the method of treatment is discovered. 

Volucrés vidémus fingere et construere nidds. Cic. We see that lirds 
fashion and buiid nests. 

Audiet civés acuisse ferrum. Hor. [The youth] shall hear that citizens 
gave edge to steel, 

Timagenés auctor est omnium in litteris studidrum antiquissimam 
misicén exstitisse. Quint. Timagenes ts the authority (for the state- 
ment) that of all intellectual pursuits music was the most ancient, 

The sentence very often passes over into the Acc. and Inf. (O. O.) with- 
out any formal notice. 


REMARKS.—-1. Verbs of Perception and Representation take the Participle to express 
the actual condition of the object of Perception or Representation (536). As there {3 no 
Present Participle Passive the Infinitive must be used, and thus the difference between 
intellectnal and xctnal perception is effaced, eometimes even in the Active. 

Audio civés acuentés ferrum, J hear citizens sharpen(ing) the steel. 

Audio & civibus acul ferrum, J hear that the steel is sharpened by citizens ; or, the 
steed az il is sharpened by citizens. 

Octdvium doldre confic! vidf. Cic. J have seen Octavius (when he was) wearing 
Out with anguish. 

Vidi histridnés flentés Sgredi, Quint. J have seen actors leave the stage weeping. 

Notice facio. I make out, represent, suppose : 

Plato 4 Ded aedificar! mundum facit. Cic. TLlato makes out that the uni- 
verse is built by God. 

Isocratem Plato laudadriI fécit & Sdcrate. Cic. Pato has represented Isocrates 
as praised by Socrates. 

Fac, quaeso, quiegosum esse té. Cic. Suppose, I pray, yourself to be me. 

2. When the subject of the Infinitive is a personal or reflexive pronoun, that srbject 
is sometimes omitted—chiefly with Future Infinitive—and then esge also is dropped: 

Refracttirds carcerem minabantur. Liv. hey threatened to break open the jail. 

8 The simple Infinitive is often used in English, where the Latin takes Acc. and Inf. 
See 424, R. 3. 

The (Greek) attraction of the predicate of the Inf. into the Nominative after the Verb 
of Saying or Thinking, is poctical ; 

Phasélus ille, quem vidétis, hospités, ait fuisse ndvium celerrimus. Car. 
That pinnace yonder, which you see, my stranger guests, declares she used to be the fastest 
craft afloal. 

4. When the Accusative with the Infinitive is followed by a dependent accusative, 
ambienity may arise: 

Ajo té, Aeacidd, ROm&nds vincere posse, in which t8 may be subject or object. 

Ital ambiguity is to be avoided by giving the sentence a passive turn : 

Ajo & té. Aeacid&, ROmands vinci posse, J afirm that the Romans can be conquered 
by thee, son of Acacus. 

Ajo té, Aeacidd, 4 RdminIs vinci posse, J qfirm that thou, son of Aeacus, canst be 
conquered by the Romans. 

When the context shows which isthe real subject, formal ambiguity is cf no import 
ance. But see Quint. vii. 9. 10. 
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NOMINATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 


528. Passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, prefer the personal construction, in which the Accusa- 
tive Subject of the Infinitive appears as the Nominative Subject 
of the leading verb. 


Active: 
Tradunt Homérum caecum fuisse, they say that IIomer was blina. 
Passive : 


Traditur Homérus caecus fuisse, Homer is said to have been blind. 
[Traaitur Homérum caecum fuisse], tt 7s said that Homer was blind. 


But when the leading verb is a form compounded with ease, 
to be, the impersonal construction is preferred: 


Traditum est Homérum caecum fuisse. Cic. There is a tradition that 
Homer was blind. 

Aristaeus inventor olei fuisse dicitur. Cic. Aristaeus is said lo 
have been the inventor of oil. 

Terenti (29, R. 1.) fabulae propter 6legantiam sermGnis putabantur 
@ Laelid scribi. Cic. Terence’s plays, on account of the elegance of the 
language, were thought to be written by Laelius. ; 

Si Véjos migrabimus Amisisse patriam vidébimur. Liv. Jf 
we remove to Veji, we shall seem to have lost our country. 

Reus damnatum iri vidébatur. Quint. (436, R. 2.) 


- But: 


Venerem Adinidi niipsisse préditum est. Cic. Its recorded 
that Venus married Adonis. | . 

Créditur Pythagorae audittrem fuisse Numam. Cic. it ts 
believed that Numa was a hearer of Pythagoras. 


ReMark.—In Verhs of Saying, except dico, the personal construction is confined to 
the third person, The poets and late writers are free in trea‘ing verbs under this head. 


TENSES OF THr INFINITIVE AFTER VERBA SENTIENDI 
ET DECLARANDL 


529. The Infinitive denotes only the stage of the aciion, and 
determines only the relation to the time of the leading. verb 
(274). 
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530. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Perceiv- 
log, and the like, 


The Present Infinitive expresses contemporancous action ; 
The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 
The Future Infinitive expresses future action. * 


REMARK.—The action which is completed with regard to the leading vern may be in 
itself a continued action. Soin English: J have been studying, 1 had been studying. 
Hence, the Imperfect Indicative (J was studying) is represented in this dependent form by 
the Perfect Infinitive, because it is prior to the leading verb. 


2 In this table the Present is taken as the type of the Principal, the Imperfect as 
the type of the Historical, Tenges. 


531. ACTIVE. Contemporaneous Action. PAssIvE 
P. T. Dicit : té errare, té décipi, 

He says, that you are going wrong, that you are deceived (217, R.). 
H. T, Dicébat: té errdare, té décipl, 

He was saying, that you were going that you were deceived, 


wrong, 


Prior Action. 


P. T. Dicit : té errasse, | té déceptum esse, 
ile says, that you have gone wrong, that you have been (are) deceived, 
thal you went wrong, that you were deceived (Aon.), 
that you have deen going (that people have been deceiving you). 
wrong, 
H. T. Dicébat: té errdsse, té déceptum esse, 
He was saying, that you had gone that you had been deceived. 
wrong, 
that you went wrong, thal you were deceived (AOR.), 
that you had been (that people had been deceiving you). 
going wrong, 
Subsequent Action. 
P, T. Dicit: té errdtirum esse, té déceptum iri, 
He says, that you (are about to go that you (are going to) will be de- 
wrong), will (be) go(ing) wrong, ceived. 
H T. Dicébat: té erradtirum esse, té déceptum iri, 
He was saying, that you were about that you were going lo (would) be 
to (would) go wrong, deceived. 


Periphrastic Future. 


The following form (the Periphrastic Future) is necessary when the Verb has no Sa- 
pine or Future Participle. It is often used from other verbs to intimate an interval, 
which cannot be expressed by other forms, and is mcre common in the Passive than tho 
Future Passive Inf. of the paradigms. 
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ACTIVE. Periphrastic Future. PASSIVE. 


P. T. Dicit: fore (futirum esse) ut fore ut décipiaris (metuaris), 
errés (metuas), 
fore (futfirum esse) ut err&- fore ut d&éceptus sis (rarc), nenally 


veris* (rare), déceptum fore (not fatfrum 
* es8e)- 
Ii. T. Dicébat : fore ut errdrés fore ut déciperéria (metuers - 
(metuerés), ris), 
errdssés (rare), dSceptum fore (rarely: fore ut 
déceptus essés). 


REMARKS.—1, For examples of the Periphrastic, sec 240. 

Carthaiginiensés débellatum mox fore rébantur. Liv. 7he Carthaginians thought 
that the war would soon be brought to an end. From débellatum erit, ié will be (hove 
been) brought tounend. So in the deponent adeptum fore. 

2. Posse, velle, etc., do not require the Periphrastic, and seldom take it. (240, R. 3) 


ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF WILL AND 
DESIRE. 


532. Verbs of Will and Desire take a a Accusative 
and Infinitive: 
The relation is that of an Object to be Effected. 


Si vis mé flére, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi. Hor. Jf you wish me 
lo weep, you must first feel the pang yourself. 

Utrum Milinis corporis an Pythagorae tibi malis virés ingenil dari ? 
Cic. Which (whether) would you rather have given to you, Milo’s strength of 
body or Pythagoras’ strength of mind ? 

Ipse jubet mortis nds meminisse Deus. Mant. (375.) 

Vitae summa brevis spem nés vetat incohadre longam. Hor. (424, 
R. 3.) 

Némo fre quenquam piblica prohibet vid. PLaut. (387.) 

Germani vinum ad sé omnino importadrI nén sinunt. Cags, 
The Germans do not permit wine to be imported into their country at all. 

RemaRkKs.--1. On the constrnction of this class of verbs with ut (né. quéminus), 
see 516. Impero, / command, In ordinary prose takes only the Passive Infinitive : 

Hannibalimperavit quam plirimas venénatas serpentés vivas collig!, Nzp. 
Hannibal ordered as many poisonous serpents as possible to be caught alice. 

Permitto scldom takes the Infinitive. Jubeo. / lid ; sino, J let ; veto, J forbid ; pro- 
hibeo. / prohibit, always have the Infinitive of Passive Verbs. These verbs may them- 
selvee be turned into the Passive : jubeor, sinor, vetor, prohibeor. 








* Heavy periphrastics are of rare occurrence. So Fétialés décrévérunt utram 
edrum fécisset recté factilrum (Liv. xxxi.8); not fore ut fécisset, although the 0. RB. 
requires utrum féceris, recté féceris. (236, 1. 4.) See Weissenborn’s note. 
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2 After jubeo, J did, and veto, Zfordid, the Infinitive Active can be used without an 
imaginary or indefinite enbject: 

Jubet reddere, he bids return (orders the returning). 

Vetat adks bére medicinam, he forbids the administration of medteine. 

Infandum, régina, jubés renovare doldrem, Vere. Not meet sor speech, O queen, 
Ke anguish which you lid (me, ux) revive. 

8 When the subject of the Infinitive is the same as the subject of the leading verb, 
the subject of the Infinitive is not necessarily expressed : 

Ni pa&rére velis, pereundum erit ante lucernds. Juv. Unless you resolve to 
abey, you will hare lo perish before candle-light. 

Et jam mallet equds nunquam tetigisse paternds, Ov. And now he 
cosld have wished rather never to have touched his father’s horses. 

But the snbject may be expressed, and commonly Is expressed, when the action of the 
Infinitive is not within the power of the subject: 

Timoledn maluit s 6 diligi quam metul. Nerv. Timoleor preferred that he should 
_ be loved rather than that he should be feared. 

Et fugit ad salic&és et 88 cupit ante vidérI. Vera. And flees lo the willows, and 
desires that she should first be seen. 

4. The pocts go much further in using verbs and phrases as expressions of \Vill and 
Desire. Sve 4%, R. 4, 


ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF EMOTION. 


533. Verbs of Emotion take a dependent Accusative and In- 
finitive, inasmuch as these verbs may be considered as verbs of 
Saying aud Thinking: 


Salvum t 6 advénisse gaudeo, I rejoice that you should hate arrived safe 
(to think that you have arrived safe, at your arriving safe). 

Quod salvus adv énisti, that you have arrived safe. 

Quod salvus adv éneris, that (as you say) you hare arrived safe. 

Gldriatur Epiciirus sé nén tdtd asse pasci. SEN. picurus brags of 
dining for not quite one copper. See 542. 


ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE IN EXCLAMATIONS. 


534. The Accusative with the Infinitive is used in Exclama- 
tions and Exclamatory Questions as the object of an unexpressed 
thought or feeling: 


Hem, mea lix, té nunc, mea Terentia, sic vexdri. Cic. (341.) 

Hominemne R6manum tam Graecé loqui? PLin. Er. A Roman speak 
such good Greck? (To think that a Roman should speak such good Greek). 

Méne inceptd désistere—? Vera. J—desist from my undertaking? 

Hinc abire matrem? Ter. Mother go away from here? 

Rewarks.—1. Different is quod, which gives the ground: 

Hei mihi quod nullis amor est medicdbilis herbis. Ov. FVoe's me that (in thet, 


because) love is not lo be cured by any herds. 
2 On ut, with the subjunctive, in a similar sense, see 560. Both forms object. 
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THE ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE AS A SUBJECT. 


535. The Accusative with the Infinitive may be the Subject 
of asentence. The Predicate is a substantive or neuter adjec- 
tive, an impersonal verb or abstract phrase. 


Iniisititum est régem capitis reum esse. Cic. Jt is an extraordinary 
thing that a king should (for a king to) be tried for his life. 

Facinus est vincir! clvem Rémanrm. Cic. Jt ts an outrage thata 
Roman citizen should be put tn chains. 

 Necesse est facere siimptum qui quaerit (= eum qu! quaerit) 
lucrum, PLAautT. Neéd is that he make outluy who an income seeks. 

_ Légem brevem esse oportet, qué facilius ab imperitis teneatur. 
Sen. J¢ t3 proper that a law should be brief (a law ought to be brief), that tt 
may the more easily be grasped by the uneducated. 

Quid Mildnis intererat interfici Clo6dium. Cic. (882.) 

- Opus est té animé valére. Cic. (890, R.) 


RemarKs.—1. Oportat, if behooves, and necesse est, must needs, arc often used with 
the Subjunctive, So also many other phrases with ut. (See 559.) 

Necesse also takes the Dative of the Person: 

Homini necesse es(juorl. Alan must needs dite. 

Ut culpent alil, tibr:mé laudare necesse. Ov. Let others blame, but you must giv 
me pruise. 

2. When the indirect object of the leading verb is the same as the subjcct of the In. 
finitive, the predicate of the subject is put in the case of the object: in standard prose 
chiefly with licet. id is left (free) ; in poetry and later prose with necesse, with satius 
est, ic ts betler, contingit, if happens, vacat, there is room: 

Mihi neglegenti esse non licet, Zam not free to be negligent. 

The Accusative may also be used : 

Mihi neglegentem esse non licet. 

The Accusative is regularly used when the Dative is not expressed : 

Neglegentem esse non licet, One is not free to be negligent. 

In poetry, the Dative is allowable even then: 

Neglegentti esse licet. 

Sdlus erd quoniam nbn licet esse tud. Prop. J shall be alone, since I may not 
be thine. On licet with the subjunctive, sce 608. 


OBJECT SENTENCES REPRESENTED BY THE PARTICIPLE 


536. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and 
Representation, to express the actual condition of the object of 
perception or representation. 

Catdnem vidi in bibliothéca sedentem multis Stdicérum circumfisum 


libris. Cic. J saw Cato sitting in the library with an ocean of Stoic books 
about him. 
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Prédiga non sentit pereuntem fémina cénsum, Juv. Zhe lavish wuman 
does not perceive (how) the tncome (is) dwindling. 

Saepe illam audivi fartiva vice loquentem. Car. J have often heard 
her talking in a stealthy tone. 

Gaudé quod spectant oculité mille loguentem. Hor. (542.) 

Polyphémum Homérus cum ariete colloquentem facit, Cie, 
Homer represents Polyphemus (as) talking with the ram. 

REMARK.—Op the Infinitive, see 527. R. 1. The Greek participle agrceing with the 
feading Nominative after verbs of Perception and Emotion, is rare and poetical : 


Sensit medids délapsus in hostés. Vena. Le perceived (it) sa Suilen (that he had 
Sallen) ‘midst the enemy. 


- Gaudent perfisi sanguine fritrum. Vena. Rejoice, seapenched with brothers’ blood. 
537. The Perfect Participle Passive is used after verbs of 
Cansation and Desire, to denote impatience of anything except 
entire fulfillment: 
Caligula Lolliam missam fécit. Suer. Caligula turned Lollia of 
(for good and all). 


Pridenti mandés si quid recté ciirdtum velis. Ter. You must intrust 
to a sensible man whatecer you want properly attended to, 


Remark.—After verbs of Will and Desire, the Infinitive esse is occasionally found 
with this Purticip'e, and hence it may be considered a Perfect Infinitive (275) 
Compare, however, Perfect Participle Passive with opus est, fisus est. (390.) 


CausaL SENTENCES, 


538. Causal sentences are introduced: 


1. By Quia, because, quod, (in that) because. (Car 
188 
2. By Quoniam (quom iam), now that, quando, quandé. trope 
quidem, since (rarely in this sense). ; 


3. By Quum, as. (Inference.) 
4. By the Relative Pronoun, partly alone, partly with ut, utpote, quippe, 
etc. (See 626, 634.) 


Remuanks.—Quia and quod differ chiefly in that quod is used, and not quia. when the 
causal ecntence is at the same time an object sentence. Quod—the Acc. Nent. Sing. 
quia the Acc. Nent Pl. of qui,—often have a correlative demonstrative, such as, eB, 
ided, idcircd, therefore, proptered. on that account. 

Quoniam and quando (quanddquidem) are used of evident, present reasons; but 
quando (quanddquidem) is rare in any other than a temporal sense. Temporal con 
junctions are often used causally. 


CAUSAL SENTENCES WITH QUIA, QUOD, AND QUONIAM. 


539. Causal sentences with quia, quod, and quoniam are put 
m the Indicative, except in oblique relation (Partial or Total). 
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Rewanrk.—The other person of the oblique clanse may be imaginary, and the writer o1 


speaker may quote from himeelf indirectly : 
Laetdtus sum quod mihi licdret recta défendere. Cio, Iwas glad that I was fres 
to ehampwh the right. 


540. Causal sentences with quia, quod, and quoniam take the 
Indicative in Direct Discourse: 


Amantés dé form4 jiidicdre ndn possunt, quia sensum oculdrum prae- 
cipit animus. Quint. Lovers cannot judge of beauty, because the heart fore- 


stalls the eye. 
Quia natiira miitarI nbn potest idcircd vérae amicitiae sempiter. 


nae sunt. Cic. Because nature cannot change, therefore true friendships are 
everlasting. — 

Torquatus filium suum quod is contra imperium in hostem pug. 
naverat necari jussit. Satu. TZorquatus bade his son be put to death 
because he had fought against the enemy contrary to order(s) [quod pugnasset 
= because, as Torquatus said or thought]. 

Neque mé vixisse paenitet quoniam ita vixi ut non fristra mé 
natum existimem. Circ. And Iam not sorry for having lived, since I have 
so lived that I think I was born not in vain. 

Sdlus erS quoniam non licet esse tud. Prop. (535, R. 2.) 


- Erant quibus appetentior famae Helvidius vidérétur quando etiam 
sapientibus cupido gliriae novissima exuitur. Tac. There were some to 
whom Ilelvidius seemed too eager for fame, since, even from the wise, ambition 
is the lust (infirmity) that te put off. - 

541. Causal sentences with quia, quod, and quoniam take the 
Subjunctive in Oblique Discourse (Partial or Total). 


Nocti ambulabat in ford Themistoclés quod somnum capere non 
posset. Cic. Themistocles used to walk about in the market-place at night be- 
éause (as he said) he could not get to sleep. 

Quae quia nin liceat non facit, illa facit. Ov. She who does tt not 
because (she thinks, forsooth) she may not (do it), does tt. 

Elsewhere: quae quia non licnit non facit, illa facit. 

[Né] compéne comas quia sis ventiirus ad illam. Ov. (517.) 

Quoniam ipse pré sé dicere non posset, verba fécit frdater djus Stésa- 
goras. Ney. ‘As [Miltiades] could not speak for himself,” his brother, Stesa- 
goras, made a speech. (Indirect quotation from the speech of Stesagoras.) 


Remarks.—l. Non quod, non quia, are used with the Indicative or Subjunctive, se 
cording to th2 generalrule. The Indicative denies absolutely,* the Subjunctive rejects 





®* That the Indicative is used only of excluded facis is not borne ont by the usage of 
the language from Lucnr. ii. 8, to Tac. Ann. xiii. 1. 
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an imacinary suggestion (as if from an ideal secoud person). The real ground ofter fol- 
lows with sed quia, sed quod. 

The Subjunctive is more common than the Indicative with non quod, ndn quia. 
Non qud = nn quod, and ndn quin = non qud non, are found with the Subjunctive 
only. 

Subjunctive: 

Pugilés in jactandis caestibus ingemiscunt. non quod doleant, sed quia pro- 
fandenda vice omne corpus intenditur venitque pliga vehementior. Cic. Borzre 
in plying the caestus heave groans, not that (as you might suppose) they are in pain, bur be- 
oruse in giving full vent to the voice all the body ts put to the stretch, and the blow comer 
with a greater rush. 

Majorés nostri in dominum dé servd quaer! ndluérunt; ndn quin posset vé 
rum inveniri. sed quia vidébatur indignum esse. Cic. Our ancestors would no: 
allow a slave to be questioned by torture against his master, not because (not as though they 
thought, ) the truth could not be got at, but because such a course seemed degrading. 

A Lacedaemonidrum exulibus praetor vim arcuerat, ndn quia salvos vellet 
sed quia perire causa indictaé ndlébat. Liv. The praetor had warded off violence srom 
the Lacedaemonian exiles, not(as you might have supposed) because he wished them to escape, 
Ault because he did not wish them to perish with their case not pleaded (unheard). 

The same principle applies to magis quod (qud), quia .. quam quod, quia, witt. 
the moods in inverse order. 

Libertatis orlginem inde, magis quia annuum imperium consulare factum 
est quam quod déminiltum quidquam sit ex régiaé potestate, énumerés. Liv. 
You may begin to count the origin of liberty from that point, rather because the consular 
government was limited to a year, than because aught was taken away from the royal 
power. 

Indicative: 

Sum non dicam miser, sed certs exercitus, ndn quia multis débeo sed quia 
saepe concurrunt. Cro. Jam, I will not say, wretched, but certainly worried, not because 
Jam in debt to many, but because they (their claims) often conflict. 

2. Verbs of Saying and Thinking are put in the subjunctive with quod by a kind of 
attraction: 

Impetrare nbn potul, quod religidne sé impediri dicerent. Cic. Icould no‘ ob- 
tain permission, because they said they were embarrassed (prevented) by a religious scrupie 
(= quod impedirentur, because (as they said) they were prevented). 

8. Causal sentences may be represented by a Participle. (669.) 


QUOD WITH VERBS OF EMOTION. 


542. Quod is used to give the ground of Emotions and Ex- 
pressions of Emotion, such as Verbs of Joy, Sorrow, Surprise, 
Satisfaction and Anger, Praise and Blame, Thanks and Com- 
plaint. 

The rule for the Mood has been given already. 


Indicative : 
Gaudé quod spectant oculi té mille loquentem. Hor. Re- 
jotce that a thousand eyes are gazing at you (while you are) speaking. 
Dolet mihi quod tii nunc stomachfaris. Cic. Jt pains me that you 
are angry now. | 
12 
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Quintum paenitet quod animum tuum offendit. Circ. (376. R.) 

Juvat mé quod vigent studia. PLin. Ep. I am charmed that studies 
are flourishing. 

Tristis es? indignor quod sum tibi causa doloris. Ov. Are you 
sad? Iam provoked (with myself) that Iam a cause of pain to you. 

Tibi gratiads ago, quod mé omni molestia liberads. Cic. J 
thank you, that you free me from all annoyance. 

Scbjunctive: 

Gaudet miles quod vicerit hostem. Ov. The soldier rejoices at 
having conquered the enemy. 

Nunquam mihi in mentem veniet paenitére quod 4 mé ipse nin dé- 
sciverim. Cic. Jt will never occur to me to be sorry for not having veen 
untrue to myself. 

Laudat Panaetius Africdnum quod fuerit abstinens. Cic. Panaetiua 
praises (Scipio) Africanus for having been abstinent. 

Némo Sratdrem admiratus est quod Latinéd loquerétur. Cic. No 9ne 
(ever) admired an orator for speaking (good) Latin. 

Sdcratés acciisdtus est quod corrumperet juventitem. QUINT. So- 
crates was accused of corrupting youth. 

Memini glériari solitum esse Quintum Hortensium quod nunquam 
bell6 civili interfuisset. Cic. J remember that Quintus Hortensius used to 
boast of never having engaged in civil war. 

Agunt gratias quod sibi pepercissent. Cags. (511, R. 1.) 


REMARK.—Al]! these verbs may be construed with the Accusative and Infinitive: Sq. 
vum td advénisse gaudeo. (533.) But iu Expressions of Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint, quod is more common. On cum, see 567. 

Amd té et nin neglexisse habeo gratiam. Ter. J love you (= much obliged), and 
Lam thankful to you for not having neglected (it). 

Gratulor ingenium nin latuisse tuum. Ov. J congratulate (you) that your genius 
has not lain perdu. 

Tsocratés queritur pliis hondris corporum quam animorum virtitibus dar! 
Quint. Jsocrates complains that more honor is paid to the virtues of the body than to those 
oe the mind. 

Perplexing Emotion (Wonder) may be followed by a conditional, or by a dependent 
{nterrogative, as in English 


SENTENCES OF DESIGN AND TENDENCY 


543. 1. Sentences of Design are commonly called Final 
Sentences. Sentences of Tendency are commonly called Con- 
secutive Sentences. Both contemplate the end—the one, as an 
aim; the other, as a consequence. 

2. They are alike in having the Subjunctive and the particle 
ut (Aow, that), a relative conjunction. 

8. They differ in the Tenses employed. The Final Sentence, 
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as a@ rule, takes only the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
Consecutive Sentences may take also Perfect and Pluperfect. 

4. They differ in the kind of Subjunctive employed. The 
Final Sentence takes the Optative. ‘The Consecutive Sentence 
takes the Potential. Hence the difference in the Negative: 


Final ; né (ut né), Consecutive: ut non, that nol. 
né quis, ut némo, that no one, 
né ullus, at nullus, tht no, 
né ynquam, (né quando,) ut nunquam, ‘lat nerer. 
né usquam, (nécubi,) ut nusquam, that nowhere. 
né aut—aut, (ut néve—néve,) ut neque—neque, that neither 
—nor. 


Remarxs.—1. Verbs of Effecting have the Final Sequence. 

2. Verbs of Hindering have the sequences of the Final Sentence, but often the signifi- 
eation of the Coneecutive. 

8 Verbs of Fearing belong to the Final Sentence only so far as they have the Opta- 
tive. 


FINAL SENTENCES. 


544. Final Sentences are divided into two classes: 

I. Final Sentences in which the Design is expressed by the 
particle: Sentences of Design. 

Esse oportet ut vivas, ndn vivere ut edas. [Cic.] You must eatin order 
to live, not live tn order to eat. 

This form may be translated by, (in order) to; sometimes by, that may, might, wat 
with the subj., and the like. 

II. Final Sentences in which the Design lies in the leading 
Verb (Verba studil et voluntatis, Verbs of Will and Desire): Com- 
plementary Final Sentences. 

Volo uti mihi respondeads. Cic. J wish you to answer me. 

This form is often rende:ed by fo, sever by én order fo, sometimes by ‘had and the sub- 
janctive, or some equivalent. 


Partly Final and partly Consecutive are: 
III. Verbs of Hindering. 

Peculiar in their sequence are: 
IV. Verbs of Fearing. 


RemarKs.—1. Temporal Particles are often need in a final sense. No dum, ddbnec, 
quoad (574), antequam. priusquam (579). 
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%. The general sense of a Final Sentence may be expressed : 

1.) By the Genitive of Gerund or Gerundive, with (seldom without) caus& or gratia. 
(429, R. 2.) 

2.) By ad with Gernnd and Gerundive. (433.) 

3.) By the Accusative Sup.ne after Verbs of Motion. (486.) 

4) By the Future Participle Active (later Latin): 

Maroboduus misit légdtds ad Tiberium Sraétfirds auxilia, Mardod sent commis 
sioners lo Tiberius, to Leg for reinforcements. 


I. Sentences of Design. 


545. Sentences of Design are introduced by: . 
1. Ut (uti) (how) that, and other Relative Pronouns and Ad- 
verbs (632). 


Ut is often preceded by a demonstrative expression, such as : idcircd, 
therefore ; e5, on that account ; ed consilid, with the design. 


2. Qus = ut ed, that thereby; with comparatives, that 
INO eo et 
38. Ne, that not, lest, continued by néve, neu. (450.) 


Rem ARK 1. Other particles are of limited use. So nt n& cannot follow verbs of ncga- 
tive signification; quéminus is used with Verbs of Hindering ; quin requires a preceding 
negative besides. 

Esse oportet ut vivds, ndn vivere ut edas. [C1c.] You must eat to live, 
not live to eat. 

Inventa sunt specula, ut homo 86 ipse ndsceret. San. Mirrors were 
invented, to make man acquainted with himself. 

Ut améris, amabilis estd. Ov. Zhat you may be loved (to make yourself 
loved, tn order to be loved), be lovable. 


Légem brevem esse oportet, qué facilius ab imperitis teneatur SEN. 
A law ought to be brief, that tt may the more easily be grasped by the unedu- 
cated. 


Senex serit arborés, quae alter! seeculd prdsint. Circ. The old man sets 
out trees, to do good to the next generation, 

Semper habé Pyladén, qui consdlétur Orestén. Ov. Always have a 
Pylades, to console Orestes. 

Artaxerxés Themistocli Magnésiam urbem ddnaverat, quae ef panem 
praebéret. Nep. Artazerres had given Themistocles the city of Magnesia, 
bo furnish him with bread. 

Gallinae pennis fovent pullds, né frigore laedantur. Cic. Hens keep 
(their) chickens warm with (their) wings, that they may not be (to keep them 
rom being) hurt by the cold. 

DionYsius né oollum tonséri committeret tondére filias suas docuit 
Cic. (424, R. 3.) 
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KEMARK 2. Ut non is uscd when a particular word is negatived: 

Confer té ad Mallium, ut non éjectus ad aliénds sed invitdtus ad tuds esse 
videdris. Cic. Betake yourself to Mallius, that you may seem not thrust out to strangers 
but invited to your own (friends). 


IT. Complementary Final Sentences. 


546. Complementary Final Sentences follow Verbs of Will- 
ing and Wishing, of Warning and Beseeching, of Urging and 
Demanding, of Resolving and Endeavoring, of Forcing and 
Permitting (Verba studil et voluntatis).* 

Positive: Ut. 


Volo uti mihi respondedas. Cic. J wish you to answer me. 

Phaéthén ut in currum patris tollerétur optavit. Circ. Phaethon de- 
sired to be lifted up into his father’s chariot. 

Admoneo ut quotidié meditére resistendum esse Irdcundiae. Cic. J 
admonish you to reflect diily that resistance must be made to hot-headedness. 

Bt precor ut possim tiitius esse miser. Ov. (424.) 

Exigis ut Priamus nadtdrum finere lidat. Ov. You eract that Priam 
sport at (his) sons’ funeral. 

Athéniensés quum statuerent ut ndvés conscenderent, Cyrsilum 
quendam suddentem ut in urbe manérent lapidibus cooperuérunt. Cc. 
The Athenians, resolving to go on bourd their ships, covered with stones 
( = stoned) one Cyrsilus, who tried to persuade them to remain in the city, 

Piblium Lentulum ut sé abdicaret praetiira coégistis. Cic. You 
forced Publius Lentulus to resign the praetorship. 

Illud natara ndn patitur, ut alidrum spoliis nostras cdpias augeamus. 
Cic. Nature does not allow us to increase our wealth by the spoils of others. 


So also any verb or phrase used as a verb of Willing or De- 
manding : 

Pythia respondit ut moenibus ligneis s6 miinirent. Nep. The Pythia 
answered that they muat defend themselves with watls of wood. 

So e& lége, eA condiciéne ut (né), on condition thal (that not). 

Negative: Né, ut né. Negatives are added by néve (neu), and 
nol. 





® Snch verbs and phrases are: oro, rogo, peto, precor, obsecro. fligito, postulo, — 
cfiro, video, provideo, prdspicio. — suddeo, persuddeo, cénseo, hortor, adhortor, moneo 
admoneo, permoveo, addfico, incito, impello, cdgo, — impero, mando, praccipio, &dIco 
dIco, scribo, mitto. — concédo, permitto (sino), — statuo, constituo and décerno, —volo 
ndlo, malo, opto, studeo, nitor, contendo, élabdro, pugno, — id ago, operam do, légein 
fero, léx est, auctor sum, consi ‘um do. 
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Caesar suis imperavit né quod omnind télum in hostés rajicerent. 
Cars. Caesar gave orders to his (men) not to throw back any missile ul all ut 
the enemy. 

Themistoclés collégis suls praedixit ut né prius Lacedaemonidrum 
légdtds dimitterent quam ipse esset remissus. Nep. Themistocles told his 
colleagues. beforehand not to dismiss the Lucedaemonian envoys before he were 
sent back. 


Ut n6 fs not used after verbs of negative signification, such as impedio, Z hinder, 
reciiso, Jrefuse. (548.) 


Pompéjus suis praedixerat ut Caesaris impetum exciperent néve sé 
locd movérent. Cages. Pompey hud told his men beforehand to receive Caesar's 
charge and not to move from their postion. 


Neque is sometimes used after ut: 


Monitor tuus suaddébit tibi ut hinc discédfis neque mihi ullum ver- 
bum respondeas. Cic. Your adviser will counsel you to depart hence aid 
answer me never a word. 


RemarkKs.—1, Instead of ut with the Subjunctive, the Infinitive is frequently used 
with this claes of verbs. So, generally, with jubeo. Z order, 582. Authors vary. The 
ase of the Infinitive is wider in poetry and silver prose, 


2, When verbs of Willing and Wishing are used as verve of Saying and Thinking, 
Knowing and Showing, the Infinitive must be used. The English translation is @at, and 
the Indicative; volo, / will have i¢ (maintain), moneo, J renark, persuadeo, J convince, 
décerno, / decide, cdgo, J conclude. 

Moneo artem sine assiduitate dicendI ndn multum juvare, Cro. Iremark that 
art without constant practice in speaking is of little avail. 

Vix culquam persuddébatur Graecié omni cessfirds ROmands. Liv. Scarce any 
one could be persuaded that the Romans would retire from all Greece. 

Non sunt isti audiendi qui virtfitem diiram et quasi ferream quandam esse 
volunt. Cic. (300.) 

Est mods hominum ut ndlint eundem pliribus rdbus excellere. Cic. If is the 
way of the world not to allow that the same man excels in more things (than one). 


3. When the idca of Wishing is emphatic, the simple Subjunctive. without ut, is em- 
ployed, and the restriction of sequence to Present and Imperfect is removed : 

Existimés velim néminem cuiquam caridrem unquam fulsse quam té mihi. 
Cic. Lawish you lothink that no one was ever dearer to anyone than you to me. 

Malo té sapiens hostis metuat quam stulti civés laudent. Liv. Jhad rather a 
wise enemy should fear you than foolish citizens shou'd praise you. 

Exciisétum habeas mé rogo, céno dom{. Marr. (230.) 

Hiic ades, insani feriant sine littora fluctiis. Vere. Come hither (and) let the 
mad waves tash the shores. 

Tam félix essés quam formdsissima vellem. Ov. (816.) 

Ndllem dixissem, Cic. (254, R. 2.) 

Occidit occideritque sinds cum ndmine Trdjam. Vera. * Tis falicn, and let Troy 
be fallen name and all. 

So jubeo in poetry and later prose Compare also potius quam, 579, R. 
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III. Verbs of Hindering. 


5-47. The dependencies of Verbs of Hindering may be re- 
garded ag partly Final, partly Consecutive. Né and quominus 
are originally final, but the final sense is often effaced, especially 
in quéminus. Quin is a consecutive particle. The sequence of 
Verbs of Hindering is that of the Final Sentence. 

‘The negative often disappears in the English translation. 


548. Verbs signifying to Prevent, to Forbid, to Refuse, and 
to Beware, take né with the Subjunctive: 


Impedior né plira dicam. Circ. I am hindered from saying more (1 
am hindered that [ should suy no more). 


Compare: * Who did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth ?*’ Gal. v. % 


" Gervitiis mea mihi interdixit né quid mirer meum malum. PLAOT. 

My slavery has forbidden me to marvel aught at (329, R. 1.) i of mine. 

Histiaeus obstitit né rés conficerétur. Nee. Histiaeus opposed the 
thing being done. 

Régulus né sententiam diceret reciisavit. Crc. Regulus refused to 
pronounce an opinion. 

Maledictis déterrére né scribat parat. TER. (424.) 

Tantum quum fingés né sis manifesta cavétd. Ov. (264.) 

Tantum né noceas dum vis prddesse vidétd. Ov. Only see (to it) that 
you do not do harm whiie you wish to do good. 


Remarks.—1. Verbs of Preventing also take qadminus (649), and some of them the 
Infinitive (582, R. 1). So regularly prohibére: 

Némo ire quenquam ptblic& prohibet vid. Puavt. (887.) 

Impedire, to hinder, déterrére, (o frighten of, rectisare, fo refuse, sometiines have 
the Infinitive. 

2. Verbs signifying to Beware belong to Verbs of Hindcring only so far as action is 
contemplated. 

After caveo, J derrare, né iz often omitted : 

Cavé crédas. Beware of lelicving. 

(Cavé ut crédas, Be sure to believe.) | 

Quis viceris tibi amicds esse cavé crédas. Curt. Do not believe that those whom 
you have conguered are friends lo you. 


549. Quéminus (= ut ed minus), that thereby the less, is used 
with verbs of Preventing: 


Such as: impedire, fo hinder ; prohibére, to keep from ; ten6re, to held; 
déterrére, to frighten off; obstare, to be in the way; rectisare, tc refuse, 
and the like: 
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Aetads non impedit quoéminus agri colendi studia tenedmus. Cio. Age 
does not hinder our retaining interest in agriculture. 

Non déterret sapientem mors quéminus rei piblicae (347) cdnsulat 
Circ. Death does not deter the sage from consulting the interest of the State. - 

Quid obstat quéminus Deus sit bedtus? Cic. What ia in the way of 
God's being happy ? 

Caesar cogn6vit per Afranium stare quéminus proelid dimicarétur. 
CaEs. Cuesar found that it was Afranius’s fault that there was no decisive 
fight (stat, there is a stand still). 


550. Quin is used like quominus, with Verbs of Preventing, 
but only when they are negatived or questioned. 


REMARKs.—1. Quin is compounded of guf + n6, ow (in which way), + not, and 
answers to ut ed non or quo non. For nda quin (= non qud non), see 541, R. 1. 

2. Quin is used only after Negative tape or Questions which expect a negative 
answer. 

8. When quin is used as a Consecutive or Relative particle, ut ndn or qui non, it has 
all the sequences of the Consecutive or Relative. See 556. 

4. When quin is used after Negative expreseions of Doubt it has the sequences of the 
Interrogative. 

5. When quin is used with Verbs of Preventing it has the sequences of the Final Sen. 
tence, 


551. Quin is used when Verbs and Phrases of Preventing, 
Omitting, Refraining, Refusing, and Delaying, Doubt and Un- 
certainty, are negatived or questicned: 

1. Verbs of Preventing and the like (Sequence of the Final 
Sentence) : : 


Vix nunc obsistitur illis (208) quin lanient mundum. Ov. They are 
now hardly to be kept (that they should not rend) from rending the unicerse, 
Antiochus non sé tenuit quin contra suum doctdrem librum éderet. 
Circ. Antiochus did not refrain from publishing a book against his teacher. 
Nullum adhic intermisi diem quin aliquid ad té litterarum darem. 
Circe. Ihave thus far not allowed a day to pass but I dropped you (without 
dropping you) something of a letter (a line or two). — 
Facere ndn possum quin quotidié ad té mittam litterds. Cic. [can 
not do without (I cannot help) sending a letter to you daily. 
(Nulld modé facere possum ut nén sim popularis. Cic. I cannot help 
berny a man of the people.) 
Non possum quin exclamem. PuLavut. J cannot but (I must) ery out. 
Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus. Cic. There is nothing wanting that I 
should be (= to make me) perfectly miserable. 
Fieri null6 modéd poterat quin Cleomen! (208) parcerétur. Cic. Ji 
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could in no wise happen but that Cleomenes should be spared (= Cleomenea 
had to be spared). 

Paulum 4fuit quin Fabius Varum interficeret. Cags. There was litile 
lacking but Fabius (had) killed Varus (= Fabius came near killing Varus). 


2. Verbs of Doubt and Uncertainty (Sequence of the Inter- 
rogative sentence) : 


Non dubium est quin uxdrem ndlit filius. Ter. There is no doubt that 
{my) son does not want a wife. 

Quis dubitet (= némo dubitet) quin in virtite divitiae sint? Cic. 
251.) 

Non dubitari débet quin fuerint ante Homérum poétae. Cic. It 18 not 
to be doubted that there were poets before Homer. 

Nunc mihi nin est dubium quin ventiirae ndn sint legidnés. Crc. 
(515.) 

Occasionally Verbs of Saying and Thinking are found with the same 
construction, because they arc near equivalents. 

Negari non potest quin rectius sit etiam ad pdcatés barbards exerci- 
tum mitti Liv. Jt cannot be denied (doubted) that tt ts better for an army ta 
be sent to the burburians even though they be quiet. 

Non abest suspicio (Litotés for dubitari ndn potest) quin Orgetorix 
ipse sibi mortem consciverit. Cars. There is no lack of ground to suspect 
(= here ts no doubt that, 448, R. 2) Orgetoriz killed himself. 


Remarks.—1, In Future relations nén dubito qain (according to 515, R. 8) may have 
the Simple Subjunctive instead of the Periphrastic: 

Non dubitare quin dé omnibus obsidibus supplicium sfimat Ariovistus. Cars. 
“ He cid not doubt that Ariovistus would put all the hosvages to death.’ Comp. Cat. cviii. 

So when there is an original Subjunctive notion : 

Nodn dubito quin ad td statim veniam. Cic. J donot doubt that [ought to come 
bo you forthwith. (Venian ? Shall 1 come ?) 


2. Of course dubito and nin dubito may have the ordinary interrogative construc. 
tions. Ou dubito an, see 459, R. 


8. Non dubito, with the Infinitive, usnally means J do not hesitate to: 

Non dubitem dicere omnés sapientés semper bedtds esse. Cic. J should not hesi- 
tale lo say that all wise men are always happy. 

Et dubitamus adhiic virtfitem extendere factis? Vere. And do we still hesi- 
tate to spread our (fame for) vulor by our deeds? Compare vereor, timeo, J fear, hest- 
tate to. 

So occagionally ndn dubito quin. See R. 1. 

Romani arbitrabantur non dubitatirum fortem virum quin céderet aequd 
animd lézibus. Cic. The Romans thought that a brave man would not hesitute to yied 
with eguanimity lo the laws. 

4. Non dubito with the Inf. for ndn dubito quin occurs chiefly in Nepos, Livy and 
later writers. 

Sunt multi qui quae turpia esse dubitare nin possunt fitilitatis specié ducti 
probent. Quint. There are many who, led on by the } appearance o proft, approte what 
trey cannot doubt to be base. 

12* 
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IV. Verbs of Fearing. 

552. Verbs of Fearing, and expressions that involve Fear, 
(uke the Present and Perfect, Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive. 

The Present Subjunctive represents the Present and Future 
Indicative. 

The Perfect Subjunctive regularly represents the Perfect In- 
dicative. 

Present and Perfect Subjunctive become Imperfect and Plu. 
perfect after a Past Tense. 

With Verbs of Fearing, né, lest, shows that the negative is 
wished and the positive feared ; ut (né nén) shows that the posi- 
tive is wished and the negative feared: né nén is used regularly 
after the negative. 


Timeo né hostis veniat, J fear lest the enemy come, that he ts coming, 
that he will come. 
(I wish he may not come.) 
Timeo né hostis vénerit, I fear lest the enemy have come, 
that (it will turn out that) he has come. 
Timeo ut amicus veniat, J fear lest my friend come not, that he ts not 
coming, will not come. 
(I wish he may come). 

Timeo ut amicus vénerit, J fear lest my friend have not come. 

that he has not come. 

Non timeo né amicus non veniat, J do not fear that my friend is not 

coming, will not come, 

Non timeo né amicus ndn vénerit, J do not fear thaimy friend has not 
come. 

Vereor né dum minuere velim labédrem augeam. Cic. J fear lest, while 
I wish to lessen the toil, Iinerease tt (that I am increasing tt). 

Verémur né parum hic liber mellis et absinthii multum habére vide- 
atur. Quint. [am afraid that this book will seem to have too little honey and 
(to |) much wormwood. 

Timeo ut sustineds labérés. Cic. I fear that you will not hold out under 
your toils. 

Non vereor né tua virtis opinidnI hominum nin respondeat. CIc. 
I do not fear that your virtue will not answer to (come up to) public expecta- 
tion. 

Metuo né id consilif céperim quod nén facile explicare possim. Cic. 
I fear that I have formed a plan that I canmot readily explain. 
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Unum illud extiméscébam né quid turpius facerem vel dicam jam 
effécissem, The only thing I feared waa, lest ] should act disgracefully, or, J 
should (rather) say, (lest) I had already acted disgracefully. 


REmMARKA.—1, With the Infinitive, Verbs of Fear are Verbs of Will. So especialy 
wereor, J fear io. 


Vereor té laud&re praesentem. Cic. (424) (Vereor = prae timdre nolo.) 


2 Vid né6, see to tt lest. ix often used ae a polite formula for dubito an (459 W.), 
Iam inclined to think. 


Vidé n& plis prdfatfira sit ratio ordindria. Sen. (See to it lest) Tam inclined to 
think that the ordinary method is likely to be the more profitable. (289, 1.) 


CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
Sentences of Tendency and Result. 


553. Consecutive Sentences are those sentences which show 
the Consequence or Tendency of Actions. In Latin, Result is 
@ mere inference from Tendency, though often an irresistible 
inference. In other words, the Latin language uses so as 
throughout, and not so that, although so that is often a conve- 
nient translation. ‘The result is only implied, not stated. 

554. Consecutive Sentences, or Sentences of Tendency and 
Result, have the Subjunctive mood. 

Consecutive Subjunctives are put in the Present or Perfect, 
Imperfect or Pluperfect Tense according to the rules for 
sequence. 

The introductory particle is ut. 

In the leading clause, demonstratives are often employed in 
correlation with ut, which is a relative. 

The Relative is sometimes used, parallel with ut (632). 

The Negative is ut non, sometimes after negatives quin. 
When the notion of Design or Condition enters, né is also found. 

555. Consecutive Sentences are used after 

1. Demonstratives, 

2. Transitive and 

3. Intransitive Verbs, and 

. 4. Phrases, 

556. 1. Consecutive Sentences are largely used ane De- 
monstratives expressed or implied. 


Tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam in hoste etiam diligamus. Cic, So 
great ts the virtue of uprightness, that we love tt even in an enemy. | 


all implying the creation or exis 
tence of conditions that tend to 
a result. 
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Némo tam timidus est ut m@lit semper penddre quam semel cadere. 
Sen. Wo one is so timid as to prefer hanging always to falling once 
(for all). 

Neque m6 vixisse paenitet quoniam ita vixi ut non fristrd mé natum 
existimem. Cic. (540.) 

Non is es ut t6 pudor unquam 4 turpitidine revocarit. Cic. You are 
not the man for shame ever to have recalled you (= ever to have been re- 
called by shame) from baseness. 

Némo adeé ferus est ut ndn mitescere possit. Hor. No one és so sav- 
age that he cannot (be made to) soften. 

After a negative quin = ut non : 

Nil tam difficile est quin quaerendé investigari possiet (possit). TEr. 
Naughi ts so hard but tt can ( = that it cannot) be tracked out by search. 

Nunquam tam male est Siculis quin aliquid fac6té et commodé dicant, 
Cic. The Sicilians are never so badly off as not to (have) something or other 
clever and pat (to) say. 


ReMARKS.—1. Notice especially tantum abest (Impers.)... ut... ut. The ori- 
gin of the phrase is shown by 

Tantum abest ab ed ut malum mors sit ut verear né homini sit nihil bonum 
aliud. Cic. So far is tt from death (= 80 far is death from) being an evil that I fear man 
has no other blessing. 

Tantum abest ut nostra mirémur ut usque ed difficilés simus ut nobis non 
satisfaciat ipse Démosthenés, Circ. So far are we from admiring our own (composi- 
tions) that we are so hard to please that Demosthenes himself fails to satisfy us. 

The personal construction can be used when an abstract follows. ; 


2. Dignus, worthy, indignus, unworthy, aptus, iddneus, A, take a consecutive son- 
tence, but nsually with qui, seldom with ut. The Infinitive is puetic. 

Digna fuit illa na&tiira quae melidra vellet. Quint. Thai nature was worthy of 
willing better things (= of better aims). 


8. A consecutive sentence follows quam w (Cic.) or quam qui: see § 313. 

On the omission of ut with potius quam (priusquam), see 579, R. 

The pronoun is often involved in ut after a negative and comparative: 

Nihil antiquius habul quam ut (=id ut), etc. 

4. NB, dest, is sometimes irregularly used instead of ut non, especially when the idea 
of design or wish intrudes : 

Ita mé gessi né tibi puddri essem. Liv. J Lehaved myself so as not to be a dis- 
grace to you. 

5. Ita — ut (somctimes ut alone), so that, often serves to restrict and condition. The 
negative is often né (comp. 554). 

Ita probanda est mansuétiido at adhibeatur refpfiblicae caus& sevéritas. Cro. 
Maldness ts to be approved, so that (provided that) strictness be used for the sake of the com 
monwealth. 

Ita fruf volunt voluptatibus ut nulll propter e&s doldrés consequantur, Cic. 
They wish to enjoy pleasures without having any pain to ensue on account of them. 

Pythagoras et Plato mortem ita laudant ut fugere vitam vetent. Cic. Py 
thagoras and Pla/o so praise death that they, while they praise death, forbid fleeing from 
life 

Ita ttii istaec tua miscdto n&’ mé admisceds. Ter. Mix sp your miaings so you 

ir me not withal. 
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6 Ut non is often = without and the English verbal in -ing : 

Octavidnus nunquam filids suds populd commendavit ut nin adjiceret: 81 
merébuntur. Suet. Octavianus (Augustus) never recommended his sons to the people 
in such a way as not to add (= without adding): If they are worthy. 

Qui nin véréd virtiti studet certé mélet existimari bonus vir ut non sit 
quam esse ut non putétur. Cic. He who is not a true lover of virtue will certainly pre- 
Ser being thought a good man without being such, to being (a good man) without being 
believed (to be such). 

After negutives quin = ut non. (550, R. 3.) 


557. 2. Verbs of Effecting belong partly to the Consecutive, 
partly to the Final Sentence. The negative is nén or né; the 
sequence, final. 


Such verbs are facio, efficio, perficio, I make, effect, achieve ; aasequor, 
consequor, I attain, accomplish, and other verbs of Causation. F'acere ut 
is often little more than a periphrasis. 

Fortiina vestra facit ut irae meae temperem. Liv. Your fortune 
causes that I (makes me) restrain my anger (put metes to my anger). 

Invitus (824, R. 6) facio ut recorder ruinas reiptiblicae. Cic. (It is) 
against my will thut I (am doing so as to) recall the ruined condition of the 
commonwealth. 


Negatives : 


Rérum obsciritas non verborum facit ut non intellegatur Sratio. Cic. 
It is the obscurity of the subject, not of the words, that causes the language not 
to de understood. 

Potestis efficere ut male moriar, né moriar nén potestis. PLIN. Ep. 
You may make me die a hard death, keep me from dying you cannot. 


558. 3. Consecutive Sentences follow many Impersonal Verbs 
of Happening and Following, of Accident and Consequent: 


Such verbs are fit, accidit, contingit, 74 happens, isti venit, it occurs, 
accédit, there is added, sequitur, t/ follows. So also est, it 73 the case. 

Fieri potest ut fallar. Circ. (ll) may le (that) I am mistaken. 

Potest fierf ut is unde té audisse dicis iradtus dixerit. Cic. (Jt) may be 
(that) he from whom you say you heard (it) said it in anger. 

Persaepe évenit ut atilitads cum honestate certet. Cic. Jt very often 
(80) happens that profit is at variance with honor. 

Ad Appii Claudii senectiitem accédébat etiam ut caecus esset. Cit. 
To the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being blind. 


RemMARK.—Very common is the perfphrasis fore (futfrum) ut, which gives the com. 
mon form of the Fut. Inf. See 240. 


559. 4. Many abstract phrases are followed hy consecutive 
sentences. 
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Such are: mds, consuétildo est, tt ts the way, the wont, opus, tisus est, 
there is need, and the like. More rarely after adjectives such as aequum, 
justum, fair, just, and the like. So with the Genitive after esse. 

The leading sentence is often a negative one to show the imaginary 
character of the result. 


gee In all these relations the Accusative with the Inf. is more common. 


Est més hominum ut ndlint eundem pliribus rébus excellere. Cic 
(546, R. 2.) 

An cuiquam est iisus homin! sé ut cruciet? Ter. (390, R.) 

Dionysid né integrum quidem erat ut ad jistitiam remigraret. Cic 
Dionysius was not free even (if he had wished it) to return to justice. 

Est miserdrum ut malevolentés sint atque invideant bonis. PLAUT 
The wretched have a way of’ being tll-natured and enoying the well-to-do, 

Rarum (= rard accidit) ut sit iddneus suae ref quisque défensor 
Quint. Jt is rare for a man to be a good defender of his own case. 

REMARK.—Necesse est, if is necessary, generally, and oportet, id behooves, always 
omit ut: 

Leuctrica pugna immortélis sit necesse est. Nep. The batlle of Leuctra mua 
needs be mmortal, 


Sed non effugiés ; mécum moriaris oportet. Prop. But you shall not escape ; yor 
must die with me. 


Exclamatory Questions. 


560. Ut with the Subjunctive is used in Exclamatory Ques- 
tions. 

Eygone ut té interpellem? Circ. interrupt you? 

Ta ut unquam té corrigas ? Cic. You—ever reform yourself ? 


REMARK.--The expression is closely parallel with the Accusative and Infinitive. The 
one objects to the idea; the other, to any state of things that could produce the result. Iz 
neither case is there any definite or conscious ellipsis. Comp. Tr. Hec. 4, 2,13 with 
4, 3, %. 
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561. The action of the Temporal or Dependent clause may 
stand to the action of the Principal clause in one of three 
relations: 

I, It may be antecedent : 

ConstNcTions: Postquam (Posted quam), afler that, after ; ut, as ; ubl, 


when (literally, where) ; simulac, as soon as ; ut primum, cum primum, the 
first moment that. 


II. It may be contemporaneous . 
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ConJUNCTIONS : Dum, dinec, while, until ; quoad, up to (the timc) that ; 
quam dizi, as long as ; cum, when. 


III. It may be subsequent : 

CoNJUNCTIONS: Antequam, priusquam, before that, before. 
A special chapter is required by 

IV. Cum, when. 


Moops IN TEMPORAL SENTENCES, 


562. 1. The mood of Temporal clauses is regularly the 
Indicative. 
2. The Subjunctive is used only— 
1.)In Oratio Obliqua (509), Total or Partial. So also in the 
Ideal Second Person. 
- 2.) When the idea of Design or Condition is introduced. 


I. ANTECEDENT ACTION. 


563. In historical narrative, Temporal Clauses with postquam, 
abi, ut, simulac, ut primum, and cum primum commonly take the 
Historical Perfect or the Historical Present Indicative : 


The English translation is not unfrequently the Pluperfect. 


Postquam Caesar pervénit, obsidés poposcit. Cars. After Caesar ar- 
rived, he demanded hostages. 

Quae ubi niintiantur R6mam, senatus extemplé dictatdrem dici jussit. 
Liv. When these tidings were carried to Rome, the senate forthwith ordered a 
dictator to be appointed. 

Pompéjus ut equitatum suum pulsum vidit, acié excessit. Cars. As 
Pompey san his cavalry beaten, he left the line of battle. 

Pelopidas nin dubitavit, simulac conspexit hostem, confligere (551, 
R. 3.). Nep. As soon as he (had) caught sight of the enemy, Pelopidas did no! 
hesitate to engage (him). 


Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqua : 
Ariovistum, ut semel Galldrum cdpias vicerit (©. R. vicit), superbS 


imperdre. Cars. ‘‘ That Ariovistus, as soon as he had once beaten the forces 
of the Gauls, exercised his rule arrogantly.” 


Remank.—Postquam is rarely found with the Subjunctive outside of 6, 0. 


564. The Imperfect is used to express an action continued 
into the time of the principal clause (overlapping). 
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The translation ofien indicates the epectator (224, R. 1). 


Postyuam némo précédere audébat, intrat. Curt. After (he found 
that) no one had the courage to come forth, he entered. 

Ubi némo obvius ibat, ad castra hostium tendunt. Lrv. When (they 
saw that) no one was coming to meet them, they proceeded to the camp of the 
enemy. 


Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqua: 


Scripsist! eum, postquam ndn audéret (©. R. ndn audébat) reprehen- 
dere, laudare coepisse. Cic. Yow wrote that, after he could not get up the 
courage to blame, he began to praise. 


565. 1. The Pluperfect is used to express an action com- 
pleted before the time of the principal clause; often of the Re- 
sulting Condition. 


Albinus postquam décréverat nin égred{i provincia, milités stativis 
castris habébat. SaLu. After Albinus had fully determined not to depart 
Srom the province, he kept his soldiers in cantonments. 

Postedquam multitiidinem collégerat emblématum, instituit officiInam. 
Cic. After he had got together a great number of figures, he set up shop. 


566. 2. The Pluperfect is used with postquam when a definite 
interval is mentioned. 


Post and quam are often separated. With an Ablative of Measure, 
post may be omitted. | 


Aristidés décessit feré post annum quartum quam Themistoclés Athé- 
nis erat expulsus. Nep. Aristides died about four years after T'hemistocles 
had been (was) banished from Athens. 

Hamilcar ndnd anno postquam in Hispaniam vénerat occisus est 
NEp. Hamilcar was killed nine years after he came to Spatn. 

Aristidés sextd feré annd quam erat expulsus in patriam restititus 
est. Nep. Aristides was restored to his country about siz years afler he was 
exiled, 

Subjunctive in Oradtio Obliqua: 


Scriptum 4 Posidsénisé est triginta annis vixisse Panaetium poste&- 
quam libros dé officiis 6didisset. Circ. Jt ts recorded by Posidonius that 
Panaetius lived thirty years after he put forth hés books on Duties. 

The attraction is sometimes neglected. 


REMARK.—The Historical Perfect iz also in freqnent use: 

Nero natus est Antil post novem mensés quam Tiberius excessit. Suxr. Nero 
was born al Antium nine months after Tiberius departed (this life). 

On the Iterative Pluperfect, see below, 569, . 
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567. Postquam and the like, with the Present and Perfect 
Indicative, assume a causative signification (compare quoniam, 
now that = since): 


Ciiria minor mihi vidétur postefquam est major. Cic. The senate-house seems 
fo me smaller now that it is (really) greater. 

Tremo horredque post quam aspexi hance. Ter. J quiver and shiver since I have 
soen her. 

So cum sometimes: 

Graétulor tibi cum tantum valés. Cic. Jwish you joy now that you have so much 
influence. 


Rterative Action. 


568. RuLE I—When two actions are repeated contempora- 
neously, both are put in tenses of continuance : 


Humilés labdrant ubi potentés dissident. PHaAEDR. The lowly suffer 
when the powerful disagree. 

Populus mé sibilat; at mihi plaudo ipse dom{ simulac numm@s con- 
templor in arca. Hor. The people hiss me; but I clap myself at home as soon 
as I gloat o'er my cash in the strong box. 

Ut quisque maximé labdrabat locus aut ipse occurrébat aut aliqués 
mittébat. Liv. As each point was hard pressed, he would either hasten to help 
himself or send some persons. 


The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person : 


Bonus segnior fit ubi neglegés. SALL. .A good man becomes more slug- 
gish when you neglect him. 


569. Ru Le II.—When one action is repeated before another, 
the antecedent action is put in the Perfect, Pluperfect, or Fu- 
ture Perfect ; the subsequent action, in the Present, Imperfect, or 
Future, according to the relation. 


ge As this use runs through all sentences involving antecedent action, all the 
classes are reprecented in the following examples: 
RemMARE 1. Ovzerve the greater exactness of the Latin expression. Comp. 236, R. % 


Quotiés cecidit, surgit, As often as he falls, he rises, 

Quotiés ceciderat, surgébat, As often as he fell, he rose. 

Quotiés ceciderit, surget, As often ashe falls, he will rise. 

Simul inflavit tibicen 4 perit6 carmen agnéscitur. Cic. As soon as the 
fluter blows, the song ts recognized by the connotsseur. 

Alcioiadés simulac sé remiserat, luxuridsus reperiébatur. NEP. As 
soon as Alcibiades relaxed, he was found a debaichee. 


\ 
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Docilidra sunt ingenia prius quam obdiiruérunt. Quint. Minds aré 
more teachable before they (have) become hardened. 

Ager cum multés Annés requiévit, iberidrés efferre frigés solet. Cic. 
When a field has rested (rests) many years, it usually produces a more abun- 
dart crop. 

Oum palam jus dnuli ad palmam converterat G¥gés,4 nulld vidé- 
batur. Cic. When(ever) Gyges turned the bezel of the ring toward the palm 
(of his hand), he was to be seen by no one. 

Si pés condoluit, si dens, ferre nén possumus. Cic. [f a foot, if-a tooth 
ache(s), we cannot endure il. 

Stomachabatur senex, sI quid asperius dixeram. Cic. The old man 
used to be fretted, if I said anything (that was) rather harsh. 

Quod nén dedit fortiina nin éripit. Sen. What fortune has not given 
(does not give), she does not tuke away. 

Haerébant in memoria quaecumque audierat et viderat [Themisto- 
clés]. Cic. Whatever Themistocles had heard and seen (= heard and saw) 
remained fixed in his memory. 

Qui timére désierint, S6disse incipient. Tac. Those who cease to fear 
twoell begin to hate. 


The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person: 


Ubi consulueris, matiré factd opus est. SALL. When you juve delibe- 
rated, you want speedy action. 


The Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqua : 


Cato mirari sé ajébat quod non ridéret haruspex haruspicem cum 
vidisset. Cic. Cato said that he wondered that an haruspez did not laugh when 
he saw (another) haruspez. (Non ridet cum vidit.) 


The Subjunctive by Attraction : 


Réte texunt araneolae ut si quid inhaeserit conficiant. Cic: (Si quid 
Inhaesit, conficiunt.) 

Quaré fiébat, ut omnium oculés, quotiéscunque in piiblicum pridisset, 
ad sé converteret. NEP. (Quotiéscunque prddierat, convertébat.) 
(666.) 


REMARK 2. The Subjunctive (Imperf. and Pluperf.) is sometimes fonnd in Iterative 
Sentences—chiefly after the Imperf. Ind. or some combination which shows Will, Habit, 
Expectation, The construction is best explained by Partial Ob.iquity (509, 8), It is found 
chiefly in later historians and in Nepos, The passages in Cagsar are not numerous, and 
rome are uncertain. 

Incurrere ea gens in Macedoniam solita erat ubi régem occupaitum externd 
oelld sevsisset. Liv. That tribe was wont to make a raid on Macedonia whenever they 
perceived the king engrossed in foreign war. 
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Qu! finum éjus ordinis offendisset omnés adversds habsbat. Liv. Wiioso hud 
offended one of that order was sure to have all against him. 

Modam adhibendé ubi rés posceret pridrés erant. Liv. By the use of moderation, 
when the case demanded it, they were his supertors. 

So sometimes the Pres. and Perf. Subj. with the Pres. Indicative. Compare 666, R. 1. 


II. CONTEMPORANEOUS ACTION. 


570. Conjunctions used of Contemporaneous Action are: 

Dum, dinec, while, so long as, until ; quoad, up fo (the time) 
that ; quamdit, as long as ; cum, when. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Extent—so long as. 


while. 
An action may be contemporaneous in Limit—untzl. 
REMARK.—Dum (2vhile) yet, denotes duration. which may be coéxtensive, 80 long a8, 
ornot. It is often caneal. D&Sneo (old form ddnicum, of uncertain composition), paral- 


lel with dum in the ecnee, 80 long as, until. Cicero uses it only as until. Quum (cum) 
demands a separate treatment. 


I. Contemporancous in Extent. 
(So long as, witle.) 


571. Dum, dinec, quoad, quamdia, so long as, while, take the 
Indicative of all the tenses. 


Vita dum superest, bene est. Marcenss. While (so long as) life re 
mains, ‘tis well. 

Sibi vérd hanc laudem relinquunt, “ Vixit, dum vixit, bene.” TER. 
They leave indeed this praise for themselves, “ He lived well while he lived” 
(ull the time). 

Tiberius Gracchus tamdiai laudabitur dum memoria rérum Rdméa- 
narun mansbit. Cic. Teserius Grucchus shill be praised so long as the 
memory of Roman history remains (shall remain). | 

Fuit haec gens fortis dum Lycirgi légés vigébant. Cic. This nation 
was brave so long as the laws of Lycurgus were in force. 

Donec gratus eram tibi, Persaérum vigui rége beadtior. Hor. Waile I 
was ucceptuble in your sight, I throve more blessed than Persia's king. 

Quoad potuit, restitit. Circ. As long as he could, he withstood. 


Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqua: 


[Régulus dixit] quamdit jirejirands hostium tenérétur non essa s6 
senatdrem. Cic. [Regulus said] that as long as he was bound by his oath ta 
the enemy he was not a Senaior, (Quamdiii teneor né6n sum senator.) 
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Sabjunciive by Attraction: 
F’aciam ut me! memineris dum vitam vivas. PLauT. (881.) 


REMARK.—When the actions are codxtensive, the tenses are gencrally the same in 
both members, but not always. Dum with the Pluperf. Ind. is used of the resulting con 
dition : Liv. xxxii., 24. 


572. Dum, while, while yet, commonly takes the Present In- 
dicative after all Tenses: so especially in narrative. 


Here the Present Indicative is simply a tense of continuance rather 
than an Historical Present, as it is commonly considered. 220 R. 


Oape huno equum, dum tibi virium aliquid superest. Lrv. TZake this 
horse, while you have yet some strength left. 

Dum haec Rémae aguntur, consulés ambo in Liguribus gerébant bel- 
lum. Lrv. While these things were going on at Rome, both consuls were 
carrying on war in Liguria. 

Praetermissa Gjus rei occdsio est, dum in castellis recipiendis tempus 
teritur. Lrv. The opportunity was allowed to slip by, while time was wasted 
in recovering miserable forts. 

ee Dum in this sence often resists the change into Subj. in 5. 0. (658, R. 3.) 

ReEMARK.—The relation is often causal, and the construction ie parallel with the Pre- 


ecnt Participle, the lack of which in the Passive it supplies. 
Arduadum metuunt —metuentés) dmittunt véra vidi. Luce. (871, BR. %. 


II. Oontemporaneous in Limit. 
( Until.) 


573. Dum, dénec, quoad, #7 ¢o (the time) that, wntil, have the 
Present and Perfect and Future Perfect. Indicative: 


The Present is either an Historical Present, or looks forward to the 
Future. Dum, watil, with the Future (of a state) is rare. 

Tityre, dum reded, brevis est via, pasce capellas. VERa. Tityrus, 
while Iam returning (= till I return)—the way is short—feed my kids. 

Epaminondas ferrum in corpore usque ed retinuit, quoad renintia- 
tum est vicisse Boedtids. Nep. Hpaminondas retained the tron tn hés 
body, until word was brought back that the Boeotians had conquered. 

Donec rediit Marcellus, silentium fuit. Liv. Until Marcellus returned, 
there wis silence. 

Haud désinam dinec perfécerd. Ter. J will not cease until I have 
(shall have) accomplished (it). 

Exspectabo dum venit. Ter. J will wail until he comes. 


Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqua : 


Scipidni Silandque ddnec revocati ab senatii forent prorogatum im- 
perium est. Liv. Scipio and Silanus had their command extended until 
* they should huve been recalled by the senate.” 
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574. Dam, donec, and quoad, w/il, take the Subjunctive when 
Suspense and Design are involved: 


Verginius dum collégam consuleret mordtus est. Liv. Vergintus 
delayed until he could (long enough to) consult his colleague. 

At tibi sit tant! ndn indulgére theatris, dum bene dé vacud pectore 
cédat amor. Ov. But let it be worth the cost to you (= deem it worth the 
Cost) not to indulge in play-going, until love be fairly gone from (your) unten- 
anted bosom. 


Often with exspecto, Z wait : 


Riisticus exspectat dum défiuat amnis. Hor. The clown waits for the 
river to run off (dry). 
Also : exspectare ut, si (never Infinitive), 462, 2. 


RemMaRK.—The Subjunctive is sometimes used in narrative with dum, while, and 
dinec, while, uniil, to express subordination (ike cum, 585). The principle is that of 
Partial Obliquity. There is often a Causal or Iterative sense. 

Dum intentus in eum s6 réx totus dverteret, alter Slitam secfirim in caput 
dsjscit. Liv. While the king fixed upon him was quite turned away, the other raised his 
are and planted it in his skull. (Averteret from the point of vicw of alter = dum videt 
ivertentem.) 


575. Dum, with the Subjunctive, is used in Conditional 
Wishes: Negative, dum né = né interim. 


Oderint dum metuant. Accius. Let them hate so long as they fear (pro- 
vided that, if they will only fear). 

Dumné ob malefacta [peream], peream. PLaut. (379.) 

So also dummodo, modo, provided only, only : 

Dummodo mérata recté veniat, détata est satis. PLaut. Provided 
only she come with a good character, she is endowed (= her dowry is) enough. 

Multa [in e5] admiranda sunt: 6ligere modo ciirae sit. QuinT. Many 
things in him are to be admired ; only you must be careful to choose. 

Cépia placandi sit modo parva tui. Ov. (429, R. 1.) 


Til. SUBSEQUENT ACTION. 
Antequam and Priusquam with the Indicative. 


576. Antequam and priusquam, be/o7e, take the Present, Per- 
fect, and Future Perfect Indicative, when the limit is stated es 
a fact. he Present is used in anticipation of the Future. 

The elements ante, anted, prius-quam, are often separated. 


Rewarx.—As prius (ante) -quam is negative in its signification (= necdum), the 
fn. is sometimes found where we ehould expect the Subjunctive. 
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577. The Present Indicative is used after Positive Sentences 


Antequam ad sententiam redeo, dé me pauca dicam. Cic. Defore I 
return to the subject, I will say a few things of myself’. 

Omnia experirI certum est priusquam pereo. TEn. Jam determined to 
try everything before I perish. (Priusquam peream = sooner than perish, 
to keep from perishing.) 


REeEMARK.—The Pure Perfect Indicative is used of Iterative Action. (569.) 


Docilidra sunt ingenia priusquam obdilruérunt. Quint. 
The Present Subjunctive is more common in general statements. 


578. The Perfect (Aorist) and Future Perfect Indicative are 
used both after Positive and after Negative clauses. 


After Negative clanses the construction is more common and the conncction always 
close: Nn priusquam=dum. 

Légati ndn ante profecti quam impositds in navés milités vidérunt. 
Liv. Zhe envoys did not set out until they saw the soldiers on board. 

Neque défatigabor antequam ill6rum vids ratidnésque percépero et 
prdé omnibus et contra omnia disputandi. Cic. J will not let myself grow 
weary before (until) Z learn (shall have learned) their methods of disputing for 
and aguinst everything. 


Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqua : 


Themistoclés collégis suis praedixit, ut né prius Lacedaemonidrum 
légatds dimitterent quam ipse esset remissus. NEP. (546.) (Ndlite di- 
mittere priusquam ego ero remissus.) 


Antequam and Priusquam with the Subjunctvve. 


579. Antequam and priusquam are used with the Subjunctive 
when an ideal limit is given; when the action is expected, con- 
tingent, designed, or subordinate. 


An ideal limit involves necessary antecedence, but not necessary con. 
sequence. After Positive sentences, the Subjunctive is the rule, especially 
in Generic sentences and in narrative, (Compare cum, 586.) After 
Historical Tenses the Subjunctive is almost invariable when the action 
does not, or is not to, take place. 

The translation is often Jefore, and the verbal in -zng. 

Ante vidémus fulguratisbnem quam sonum audidmus. SEN. We sea 
the flush of lightning before hearing the sound (we may never hear it). 

In omnibus negdtiis priusquam aggrediare adhibenda est praeparatio 
diligens. Cic. Jn ull affuirs, before addressing yourself (to them), you newel 
make use of careful preparation. (Ideal Second Person. 
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Collem celeriter priusquam ab adversariis sentidtur comminit. Cars. 
He speedily fortified the hili before he waa perceived by the enemy (too soon ta 
be perceived by the enemy). (Prius quam = prius quam ut.) 

Hannibal omnia priusquam excéderet pugna erat expertus. Liv. 
Hannibal had tried everything before withdrawing from the fight ( = to avoid 
withdrawing from the fight). 

Saepe magna indolés virtiitis prius quam rei publicae prddesse potu 
isset exstincta est. Cic. Often hath great native worth been exiinguished 
before it could be of’ service to the State. 

Ducentis annis antequam urbem Rdmam caperent in Italiam Galli 
déscendérunt. Liv. (It wus) too hundred years before their taking Rome 
(that) the Gauls cume down into Italy. 

Here the subjunctive gives the natural point of reference. 

After the Negative: 

Inde nén prius égressus est quam (= ibi manébat dum) réx eum 
in fidem reciperet. NEp. He did not come out until the king should take 
him under his protection. (He stayed to make the king take him under 
his protection.) 


REMARK —When the will is involved, potius quam is used in the same way as prius 
quam. 
Dépugné potius quam servids. Cro. Fight it out rather than be a slave. 


IV. CONSTRUCTIONS OF CUM (QUUM). 


580. Cum is a relative conjunction and is commonly con- 
sidered to be an Accusative form. The Accusative in its 
wider use may answer Time When as well as Time How 
Long. Comp. 6re. 

581. Tnere are three great uses of cum: 

I. Temporal cum (whenu—then) takes the Indicative ; 

II. Historical cum, as, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 

junctive (circumstantial cum) ; | 

IfI. 1. Causal cum, as, since ; and 

2. Concessive cum, whereas, although, takes the Subjunc- 
tive. 
y Cum vér appetit, milités ex hibernis movent, When spring ap- 
prouches, soldiers move oul of winter-quarters. 

lf. Cum vér appeteret, Hannibal ex hibernis mivit, As spring was 
approaching (spring approaching), Hannibal moved out of winter-quarters. 

IUl. 1. Cum vér appetat, ex hibernis movendum est. As (since) spring 
is approaching, we must move out of winter-quarters. 
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III] 2. Cum vér appeteret, tamen hostés ex hfbernis ndn mdvérunt, 
Whereas (although) spring was approaching, nevertheless the enemy did not 
move out of winter-quarters, 

Remark.—So called cum inversum (cum in the apodosis) is as natural in English as 
in Latin. The mood ia the Indicative. 


Jam vér appetébat, cum Hannibal ex hibernis mbvit. Liv. Spring was (atready) 
approaching, when Hannibal moved out of winter-quartere. 


An illustrative fact is sometimes added by cum, interim, quidem, ctc., with the 
Indicative. 


I. Zemporal Cum. 


582. Cum, when, is used with all the tenses of the Indicative, 
to designate merely temporal relations. 


In the Principal clause, a temporal adverb or temporal expression is fre- 
quently employed, such as tum, tune, then ; nune, now, diés, duy ;, tempus, 
ieme ; jam, already ; vix, scarcely ; and the like. 


Animus, nec cum adest nec cum discédit, appdret. Circ. The soul is not 
orsible, either when wt ts present, or when tt departs. 

Sex librés tunc dé Répiblicad scripsimus cum gubernacula reipitiblicae 
tenébamus. Cic. J wrote the six books we the State at the time when I held 
the helm of the State. 

Recordare tempus illud cum pater Otirio maerens jacébat in lecté. 
Circ. Remember the time when Curio the father lay abed from grief. 

Longum illud tempus cum nin ero magis mé movet quam hoc exi. 
guum. Cic. That long time (to come), when I shall not exist, has more effect 
on me than this scant (present time). 

Jam diliicescébat cum signum consul dedit. Liv. By this time day 
was beginning to dion, when the consul gave the signal. (See 581, R.) 

Ideal Second Person with the Subjunctive : 

Pater, hominum immortdlis est infamia. Etiam tum vivit cum esse 
crédas mortuam. PLaut. futher, immortal ts the ill,fame of the world. It 
lives on even r;hen you think that tt is dead. 


REMARKS.—-1. Fuit cum commonly follows the analogy of other characteristic rela- 
tives (634), and takes the Subjunctive: 

Fuit tempus cum (=fuit cum) rfira colerent homin&s. Varro. There twas a time 
when all mankind lilled fields = were countrymen. 

The Indicative ts rare. 

2. Memini cum, J remember the time when, takes the Indicative; but audIre cum 
takes the Subjunctive parallel with the Participle: 

Audivi Métroddrum cum dé his ipsis disputdret. Cic. Ihave heard Metrodorus 
@escuss(ing) thess very malters. 

8%. Peculiar is the use of cum with Lapses of Time, Lapses of Time are treated as 


- Designations of Time in Accusative or Ablative : 


Mult! anni sant cum (= multds annds) in acre wed est. (7 is) many years (that) 
he has been (221) in my debt. 
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Multi anni sunt cum (= multis annis) in aere med non fuit. / is many years 
that he has not been (since he was) in my debt. 

Ndndum centum et decem anni sunt cum (= ex qué=abhine annids) db pe- 
efinils repetundis lita léx est. Cic. Jt is not yet 110 years since the law concerning ex 
tortion was proposed. 


583. Coincident Action.—When the actions of the two 
clauses are coincident, cum is almost equivalent to its kindred 
relative quod, 12 that: 


Oum tacent, claimant. Cic. When (= in that) they are silent, they cry 
aloud, 

Dixi omnia cum hominem ndmin4vi. Pin. Ep. J have said everything, 
tn naming the man. 


584. Conditional use of Cam.—Cum with the Future, Future 
Perfect, or Universal Present, is often almost equivalent to sl, 
if, with which it is sometimes interchanged : 


Cum poscis, posce Latiné. Juv. When (If) you ask (for anything), 
ask in Latin, | 

Cum veniet contra, digits compesce labellum. Juv. When (If) he 
meets you, padlock your lip with your finger. 


585. Iterative wse of Cum.—Cum in the sense of quotiés, as 
often as, takes the Tenses of Iterative Action: 


Solet cum sé purgat in mé conferre omnem culpam. Cic. Je is accus- 
lomed, when he clears himself, to put off all the blame on me. 

Ager cum multéds annds requiévit iberiérés efferre friigés solet. Cic. 

Cum palam 4jus anuli ad palmam converterat Gy gés a nulld vidéeba- 
tur. Cic. (569.) 

Rem aRK.—The Subjunctive is also found (569, It.): 


Cum in jis dic! débitérem vidissent, undique convolabant. Liv. Whenever 
they saw a@ebtor taken to court, they made ita rule tohurry together from all quarters. 


II. Historical Cum. 


586. Cum, zhen (as), is used in narrative with the Imperfect 
Subjunctive of contemporaneous action, with the Pluperfect 
Subjanctive of antecedent action. 


ReMARK.—The subordinate clause gencrally precedes. The circumstantiality often 
appears as causality. Latin has a tendency to express inner connection, character, evo- 
lution, by the Subjunctive. In the absence of participles, cum with the Subjunctive is a 
paralic]l construction. Compare 613 with 634. 
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Agésilaus cum ex Aegyptd reverterétur décessit. Nep. Agesilaus 
died us he was returning from Egypt. 

Zéndnem cum Athénis essem audiébam frequenter. Cic. When I was 
(Being) at Athens, I heard Zeno (lecture) frequenily. 

Athéniensés cum statuerent ut ndvés conscenderent, Cyrsilum quen- 
dam suddentem ut in urbe manérent, lapidibus codperuérunt. Cic. 
(546.) 

Cum Oaesar Ancdnam occupasset, urbem reliquimus. Cic. When 
(As) Caesar had occupied Ancona (Caesar having occupied Ancona), J left the 
city. 

Attalus moritur alterd et septuagésimS annd, cum quattuor et qua- 
draginta annéds regnasset. Liv. Aitalus died in his seventy-second year, 
having reigned forty-four years. 


III. Causal and Concessive Cum. ? 
1. Causal Cum. 


587. Cum, when, whereas, since, secing that, with the Sub- 
junctive, is used to denote the reason, and occasionally the 
motive, of an action: 


Quae cum ita sint, effectum est nihil esse malum quod turpe non sit. 
Circ. Since these things are so, tt ts made out (proved) that nothing is bad that 
48 not dishonorable. 

Oum Athénas tanquam ad mercatiiram bondrum artium sis profectus. 
inanem redire turpissimum est. Cic. As (Since) you set out for Athens as 
tf to market for good qualities, tt would be utterly disgraceful to return empty 
(handed). 

Dold erat pugnandum, cum par non esset armis. Nrep. He had to fighi 
by stratagem, as he (seeing that he) was not a match tn arms. 

ReMARK.—The Subjunctive is used because the relation isa mere conception (charac- 
teristic); that itis a mere conception is emphasized by quippe and utpote, as in the 
relative sentence. rs 


On the occasional use of eum with the Ind. in a cangal sengc,. sec. 567. Oftener iu 
earlicr Latin. 


2. Concessive Cum. 


588. Causal cum, whereas, becomes Concessive cum, whereas, 
although, when the cause is not sufficient: the relation ‘s often 
adversative. 

Nihil mé adjaivit cum posset. Cic. J7/e yave me no assistance, although 


ata time when) he had i tn his power. 
Cum primi ordinés hostium concidissent, tamen dcerrimé reliqui re 
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sistdbant. Cars. Although the first ranks of the enemy had fallen (been cut 
to pieces), nevertheless the rest resisted most vigorously. 

Perire artem putamus nisi appdret, cum désinat ars esse, af apparet. 
Quint. We think that (our) art ts lost unless tt shows, whereas tt ceases to be 
art if tl shows. 


589. Cum—taum.—When cam, when, tum, then (both—and 
especially), have the same verb, the verb is put in the Indica- 
tive : 

Pausanias consilia cum patriae tum sibi inimica capiébat. NeEp. 


Pausanias conceived plans that were hurtful both to his country and especially 
to himself. 


When they have different verbs, the verb with cum may be 
in the Subjunctive, which often has a concessive force: 

Sisennae historia cum facile omnés superidrés vincat, tum indicat 
tamen quantum absit 4 summé6. Cic. Although the history of Sisenna easily 
surpasses all former hisiortes, yet tt shows how far tt ts from the highest 
(mark). 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


590. In Conditional sentences the clause which contains 
the condition (supposed cause) is called the Protasis, that which 
contains the consequence is called the Apodosis. 

Logically, Protasis is Premiss ; and Apodosis, Conclusion. 

Grammatically, the Apodosis is the Principal, the Protasis the 
Dependent, clause. 


591. Sign of the Conditional—The common conditional 
particle is sl, if. 


Remanrke.—-1. §{ is a locative case, literally so, in those circumstances (comp. sf-¢, 80). 

So in English: “I would by combat make her good, so were I a man.” —SHAKESP. 

Hence, Conditional clauses with sf may be regarded as adverbs in the Ablative case, 
and are often actually represented by the Ablative Absolute. . 

2. The connection with the Causal Sentence is shown by si quidem, which in later 
Latin is almost = quoniam. 

8 The temporal particles cum and quando, when, and the locative ubi, are also uscd 
to indicate conditional relations in which the idea of Time or Space is involved. 


592. Negative of si—The negative of sf is either sl non or nisi 

S1 ndn negatives a particular word, if noé ; nisi, unless, nega 
tives the whole idea—restricts, excepts 

81 non 1s the rule— 
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1. When the positive of the same verb precedes: 


Si fSceris, magnam habébo gratiam; sf nédn féceris, igndscam. C10. 
Uf you do tt, I will be very grateful to you; if you do not, I will forgive (you). 


2 When the Condition is concessive : 


Si mihi bond répiblicad frui nin licuerit, at carébo mala. Cic. Jf J 
shall not be allowed to enjoy good government, I shall at least be rid of bad 


Nisi is in favorite use after negatives: 


Parvi (= nihili) sunt foris arma nisi est consilium domi. Cic. Of 
isttle (value) are arms abroad unless there ts wisdom at home. 

Non possem vivere nisi in litteris viverem. Circ. I could not live un- 
less I lived in study. 

Memoria minuitur nisi eam exerceds. Cic. Memory wanes unless (ex- 
cept) you exercise it, (Si ndn exerceas, tn case you fail to exercise it.) 

So nisi si, except in case: 

Miserds illidi ndlunt hominés nisi si s6 forte jactant. Cic. Men do not 
Like to have the unfortunate mocked unless (except in case) they happen to 


moagger. 


REMARK8.—1. Sometimes the differeuce is uncssential : 

Nisi Ciirio fuisset, hodid té muscae comédissent. Quint. Jf té had not been for 
Curio, the flies would have eaten you up this day. 81 nin fuisset would be equally correct. 

2. Nisi and nisi sf are often used after negitive sentences or equivalents in the signi- 
fication of but, except, besides, only : 

Inspice quid portem; nihil hic nisi triste vidébis, Ov. Mxamine what Iam 
bringing ; you will see nothing here except (what is) sad. 

Falsus honor juvatet mend&x infamia terret, quem nisi mend&cem et men- 
ddsum? Hor. “ False honor charms and lying slander scares, whom but the false and 
Jaulty ?”—BrovucHaM. 

8. Nisi quod introduces an actual limitation—zwith the exception, that: 

Nihil acciderat [Polycrat{] quod ndllet nisi quod &nulum qud aslect&batur 
in mari abjécerat. Cic. Nothing had happened to Polycrates that he could not have 
wished, except that he had thrown into the sea a ring in which he took delight (= a favorite 
sing). So praeterquam quod. 

Nihil peccat nisi quod nihil peccat. Puin. Er. He makes no Wunder except-—that 
he makes no blunder (‘* faultily faultless’). 

4. Nisi forte, unless perhaps, nisi vérb, unless indeed, with the Indicative, cither 
limits a previous statement, or makes an ironical concession : 

Némo ford saltat sdbrius nisi forte ins&nit. Cic. There is scarce any one that 
dances (when! sober, unless perhaps he is cracked. 

Licet honest& morte défung!, nisi forte satius est victiris exspectére arbi- 
trium. Curr. Weare free to die an honorable death, unless perhaps it is better to await 
the pleasure of the conqueror. 

5. N{ is antiquated or poetical. and is equivalent to sf nin: 

NI parére veliz, pereundum erit ante lucernas. Juv. (532, R. 3.) 

So in oaths, promises, and the like probably aleo in quid nf and nim{ram) : 

Peream ni piscem putavi esse. Vargo. May Idietf I didnot think if was a fish. 
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593. Two Conditions excluding each the other—When two 
conditions exclude each the other, si is used for the first; sin, if 
not (but if), for the second. 

Sin is further strengthened by autem, du¢; minus, less (not) ; 
secus, otherwise ; aliter, else: 


Merciatiira, si tenuis est, sordida putanda est; sin magna et cdpidsa, 
ndn est admodum vituperanda. Cic. Mercantile business, if ¢¢ ts petty, is 
to be considered dirty (work); if (it is) not (petty, but) great and abundant 
(= conducted on a large scale), tt ts not to be found fault with much. 


RewmaRk.—If the Verb or Predicate is to be eupplied from the context, sf minus, é/ 
less (not), sin minus, sin aliter, if olherwise, are commonly used, rarely sf ndn: 

Edfic tcum omnés tuds; s{ minus, quam plfirimds. Cio. Take out with you al 
your (followers); if not, as many as 

Odero si poterd ; ; 81 ndn, invitus amibo. Ov. (234, R. 2.) 


594. Other Forms of the Protasis.—1. The Protasis may be 
expressed by a Relative: 


Qui vidéret urbem captam dioeret. Cic. Whoso had seen tt, had said 
that the city was taken. 
Mirarétur qui tum cerneret. Lrv. (252) 


2. The Protasis may be contained in a Participle: 


SI latet ars, prddest; affert déprensa puddrem. Ov. Jf art ts concealea, 
it does good ; (if) detected, tt brings shame. 

Maximdas virtiités jacére omnés necesse est voluptate dominante. 
Circ. <All the greatest virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, if the pleasure (of 
the senses) 8 mistress. 

Nihil potest évenire nisi causd antecédente. Circ. Nothing can happen, 
unless a cause precede. 


3. The Protasis may be involved in a modifier: 


F’écérunt servi Mildnis quod suds quisque servés in tall ré facere 
voluisset. Circ. The servants of Milo did what each man would have wished 
his servants to do in such case (si quid tale accidisset). 

At bene non poterat sine pird pectore vivi. Lucr. But there could be 
no good living without a clean heart (nisi pirum pectus esset). 


4. The Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, or, 
what is more common, by an Imperative: 


Tristis es? indignor quod sum tibi causa doliris. Ov. (542.) 
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Cédit amor rébus: rés age, titus eris. Ov. Love yields to business ; do 
business (if you plunge into business), you will be safe. 
Immitd verbdrum collocadtidnem, perierit tdta rés. Crc. (236, R. 4.) 


595. Correlatives of §1—The correlatives of S81 are: Sic, so ; 
ita, ‘hus; but they are commonly not expressed. Occasionally 
tum, ‘den ; and e& condicidne, on those terin3, are employed. 


Dé frimentd responsum est ita isiirum ed populum Rémdnuum, si pre- 
tium acciperent. Liv. In the matter of the corn, answer was made that the 
Toman people would avail themselves of it, on condition that they accepted the 
value. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


596. Conditional sentences may be divided into three classes, 
according to the character of the Protasis: * 


I. Logical Conditional Sentences: §1, with the Indicative. 
II. Ideal Conditional Sentences: Si, with Present and Per- 
fect Subjunctive. 
III. Unreal Conditional Sentences: 81, with Imperfect and 
Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


I. LOGICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


597. The Logical Conditional Sentence simply states the 
elements in question, according to the formula: 

If this is so, then that is so; if this is not so, then that is not 
60. 

It may be compared with the Indicative Question. 

The Protasis is in the Indicative; the Apodosis is generally in 
the Indicative; but in future relations any equivalent of the 
~ Future (Subjunctive, Imperative) may be used. 








* In some grammars of Greck and Latin, conditional sentences, and gentences involv. 
Ing conditional relations, have been divided into particular and general. Whether a con- 
dition be particular or general depends simply on the character of the Apodosis. Any 
form of the Conditional Sentence may be general, if it im»lies a rule of action. The 
furms for Iterative action have been given. (568, 569.) 
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PRo'TASIS. APODOSIS. 
81 id crédis, erras, 
you believe that, you are going wrong. 
SI id crédébas, errabas, 
If you believed that, you were going wrong. 
Sl id crédidisti, errasti, 
If you (have) believed that, you have gone (you went) 2>reng. 
Si id crédés, errabis, 
If you (shall) believe that, you will (be) go(ing) wrong ; (234, R) 
Siid crédideris, erraveris, 
If you (shall have) delieve(d) that, you will have gone (will go’ *erong. 
Si quid crédidistt, erras, 
Tf you have believed anything 
(= when you believe anything), you go wrong. Comp. 569. 
Si quid crédiderds, errabas, 
Lf you had believed anything 
(= when you believed anything), you went wrong. 


Si spiritum diicit, vivit. Circ. Jf he is drawing (his) breath (breathing) 
he ts living. 

Parvi sunt foris arma nisi est consilium dom!. Cic. (412, R. 1.) 

Si occidi, recté féci; sed ndn occidi. Quint. Jf I killed him, I did 
right - but I did not kill him. 

Natiiram si sequémur ducem, nunquam aberradbimus. Cic. If we 
(shall) follow nature (as our) guide, we shall never go astray. 

Improbés si meus consulatus sustulerit, multa saecula propagarit rel 
publicae. Circ. Jf my consulship shall have done away with the destructives, 
tt will have added many ages to the life of the State. 

Si pés condoluit, si dens, ferre ndn possumus. Cic. (569.) 

Stomachabatur senex, si quid asperius dixeram. Cic. (569.) 

- $  Vivam, si vivet; si cadet illa,cadam. Prop. Let me live, if she lives ; 
if she falls, let me fall 

~<v Nunc ai forte potes, sed ndn potes, optima ceatee finitis gaudé tot 
mihi morte malis. Ov. Now, if haply you can, but you cannot, noble wife, 
rejoice that so many evils have been finished for me by death. 

Flectere si nequed superds, Acheronta movébé. VerG. If J can’t 
lend the gods above, Pil rouse (all) hell below. 

Si tot exempla virtiitis non movent, nihil unquam movébit; si tanta 
clddés vilem vitam n6n fécit, nulla faciet. Liv. Jf so many examples of 
calor stir you not, nothing will erer do it; if so great a disaster has not made 
life cheap, none ever will. | 

Désinés timére sl spérare désieris. SEN. You will cease to fear, if you 
(shall have) cease(d) to hore. 


Remanks.—1, After a Verb of Saying or Thinking (Gratio Obliqua), the Protasis 
must be put in the Subjunctive, according to the rule. 
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(81 id crddis, erris.) Dico, t&, sf id créd&s, errire. 
dix!, td, si id créderés, errare. 
(81 id crédés, errabis.) Dico, té, sf id créd&s, erratirum esse. 
dix!, td, sf! id créderés, errdtfiirum esse. 
(Si id crdidistf, errasti.) Dico, t6, slid crédiderls, errasse. 
dix!, t5, si id crddidissés, errasse. 


For examples, see Oratio Obliqua, 660 
2. The Subjunctive is used by Attraction ; 


4 + Béte texunt ardneolac ut sl quid inhaeserit conficiant. Cic. (Sf quid inhaesit, 


+4 


conficiunt.) (666.) 
— 8. The Ideal Second Pereon takes the Subjunctive in connection with the Universal 
Prescnt : 


Senectiis pléna est voluptatis sf ill scids iti, Szn. Old age is full of pleasure, 
if you Know (if one knows) how to enjoy it. 

Memoria minuitur nisi eam exercefs. Cic. (592.) 

4. Sive—sive (seu—seu) almost invariably takes the Logical form. (499.) 

Seu vicit, ferdciter instat-victis ; seu victus est, instaurat cum victdribus cer- 
tdmen. Liv. Uf he vanquishes (569), he presses the vanquished furtously ; if he ts van 
guished, he renews the struggle with the vanquishers. 


II. IDEAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


598. The Ideal Conditional Sentence represents the matter 
as still in suspense. The supposition is more or less fanciful, 
and no real test is to be applied. ‘There is often a wish for or 
against 

The Protasis is put in the Present Subjunctive for continued 
action, and in the Perfect Subjunctive for completion or attain- 
ment. 

The Apodosis is in the Present or Perfect Subjunctive. 
The Imperative and Future Indicative or equivalents are often 
found. The Universal Present is frequently used, especially in 
combination with the Ideal Second Person (597, R. 3, 666, R. 1). 

On the difference between Subjunctive and Future, see 250. 


PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
Si id crédas, errés, 
If you should (were to) believe that, you would be going wrong. 
Si id crédas, erraveris, 
If you should (were to) believe that, you would go wrong. 
Si id crédiderfs, errés, 


1. If you should (prove to) have believed 
that (Perfect; Action Past or Future), you would be going wrong. 
2. If you should (come to) believe that 
(Aor. ; Action Future), you would be going wrong. 
§1 id crédideris, erraveris, (rare), 
If you (should have) Lelieve(d) that, you would (have) go(ne) wrong. 
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S1 vicinus tuus equum melidrem habeat quam tuus est, tuumne equum 
malis an illius? Cic. Jf your neighbor (werc to) have a better horse than 
yours 18, would you prefer your horse or his? 

61 gladium quis apud té sind mente déposuerit, repetat insdniens, 
reddere pecodtum sit, officium ndn reddere. Cic. [f a man in sound 
mind were to deposit (to have deposited) @ sword with you (and), reclaim it 
when) mad, wt would be wrong to return tt, right not 4o return it. 

Si nunc mé suspendam meam operam liserim, et meis inimicis volup- 
titem creaverim. Puaut. Should I hang myself now, I should (thereby) 
(have) fool(ed) my work away, and give(n) to my enemies a charming treat. 

Ut redeant veterés: Cicerdni némo ducentés nunc dederit nummés 
nisi fulserit dnulus ingens. Juv. Let the ancients return: no one would 
give Cicero now-a-days two hundred two-pences unless a huge ring glittercd (on 
his hand). 

Siis déstituat, nihil satis titum habébis. Liv. Should he leave us in the 
lurch, you will find no safety. 

SI vwaleant hominés, ars tua, Phoebe, jacet. Ov. Should men keep oe 
your art, Phoebus, ts naught. 

Otia si tc_las, perisére Cupidinis arcis. Ov. (195, R. 6.) 

Senectiis est pléna voluptatis, si illa scids iti. Sen. (597, R. 3.) 

Memoria minuitur nisi eam exerceas. Cic. (592.) 

Nulla est exciisatio peccat!, si amici causd peccdveris. Cic. Jt ts no 
excuse for a sin to have sinned for the sake of a friend. 

Remarks.—1. The Potential of the Past coincides in form with the Unreal of the 
Present. (Comp. 252, R. 2.) Clear examples of definite persons are rare. Hor. Sat. 1. 8,8 

Of indefinite persons: Mirérétur qui tum cerneret.Lrv. (252.) 

So, Erat Quinctius, si céderés, placdbilis. Liv. Quinclius was, if you yleded ta 
him,(aure to be) placable. (Est si cédaz.) 

81 luxuriae temperfret. avaritiam non tim6rés. Tac. Jf he were to control his 
love of pleasure, you should not have feared avarice. (Si temperet, non timoeas.) 

2. The lively fancy of the Roman often employs the Ideai where we should expect the 
Unreal. (Comp. 248, R. 2.) 

Ti si hic sis, aliter sentids. Ter. If you were I (Put yourself in my place), you 
would think differently. 

Haec si técum patria loquaitur, ndnne impetrare ddbeat? Cic. Jf your country 
should (were to) speak thus with you, ought she not to get (what she wants) ? 

In comparing Ideal and Unreal Conditionals, exclude future verbs such as posse, and 


velle, &c. The future sense of such unreal conditionals comes from the auxiliary. 
Sometimes the conception shifts in the cocrse of along sentence: 
SI reviviscant et técum loguantur—quid talibus virls respondérés? Cro. 
they should come to life again, and speak with you—what answer would you make to such 
men f 


8. In Gratio Obliqua the difference between Ideal and Logical Future is neccsearily 
effaced, so far as the mood is concerned. (659.) 


Ill. UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


599. The Unreal Conditional sentence is used of that which 
is Unfulfilled or Impossible, and is expressed by the Imperfect 
13* 
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Subjunctive for continued action—generally, in opposition to 
the Present; and by the Pluperfect Subjunctive—uniformly in 
opposition to the Past. 

The notion of Impossibility comes from the irreversible character of the 


Past Tense. Compare the Periphrasiic Conjug. Perfect and Imperfect. 
Any action that is decided is considered Past. (Comp. 266, R. 3.) 


PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
8i id créderés, errarés, 
If you beiieved (were believing) tal, [you do not,) you would be going wrong. 
Si id crédidissés, errdvissés, 
Uf you had believed that, [you did not,] you would have gone wrong. 


Sapientia nédn expeterétur, sf nihil efficeret. Cic. Wisdom would not 
be sought after, if tt did no practical good. | 

Caederem t6, nisi irascerer. SEN. I should flog you, tf I were not getting 
angry. . 

Si ibi té esse scissem, ad té ipse vénissem. Cic. Jf I had known you 
were there, I should have come to you myself. 

Hectora quis ndsset, si félix Trdja fuisset. Ov. Who would know (of) 
Hector, if Troy had been happy ? 

Nisi ante R6ma profectus essés, nunc eam certé relinquerés. Cic. Jf 
you had not departed from Rome before, you would certainly leave tt now. 

Eigo nisi peperissem, Roma nin oppugnarétur; nisi filium habérem, 
libera in liberad patrid mortua essem. Liv. Had I not become a mother, 
Rome would not be besieged » had I not a son, I should have died a fres woman 
tr a free land. 


*" Remarks.—1. The Imperfect Subjunctive is sometimes used in opposition to con. 
tinuance in the Past. This is necessarily the case when the Protasis is in the Imperfect, 
and the Apodosis in the Pluperfect, except when the Imperfect denotes opposition to a 
general statement, which holds good both for Past and for Present : 

Non tam facile opés Carthaginis tantae concidissent, nisi Sicilia clissibus 
nostris patéret. Cic. The great resources of Carthage (Carthage with her great re- 
rources) would not have fallen so readily, if Sicily had not been open to our fleets. 

SI puddrem habérés, ultimam mihi pensidnem mihi remisissés. SEN. If you 
had (=: you had not, as you have not) any delicacy, you would have let me off from the laet 
payment. 

Memoriam ipsam cum vice perdidissSmus, s{ tam in ndstr& potestate esset 
eblivisci quam tacére. Tac. We should have lost memory itself, together with ulterance, 
Yf it were as much in our power to forget as to keep silent. 

The Imperfect in both members is rare: 

SI Protogenés [élysum illum suum caend oblitum vidéret, magnum, crédo, ao- 
ciperet dolérem. Cic. Jf Protogenes had seen that famous Ialysus of his besmeared with 
mud, he would have felt a mighty pang. 

Perhaps this may be regarded as a form of Repraesentiatio. (659, FR.) 

2. In Unreal Conditions, the Apodosis is sometimes expressed by the Imperfect In 
dicative, when the action is represented as foterrupted (224); by the Pluperfect and His- 
torical Perfect, when the conclusion is confidently anticipated. (246, R. 3) 
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Labébar longius. nisi mé retinuissem. Cro. (246, R. 3.) 

Omnind erat supervacua doctrina, si nittira sufficeret. Qoinr. 

Peractum erat bellum, si Pompdjum opprimere Brundusi! potuisset. Fron. 
The war was (had been) Jinished, if he had been able to crush Pompey at Brundusium, 

The Imperfect Indicative is sometimes found in the Protasis: 

Ipsam tibi epistolam misissem, nisi tam subito fratris puer proficiscdbatur. 
Cic. Lshoud have sent you the letter tiself, if my brother's servant was not starting so 
suddenly. 

8 The Indicative is the regular construction with verbs which signify Possibility or 
Power, Obligation or Necessity—so with the Active and Passive Periphrastic—yfx, 
paene, scarcely, hardly, and the like. 

Consul esse qui potul, nisi eum vitae cursumtenuissem? Cic. How could Ihave 
been consul, if I had not kept that course of life ? 

Antoni potuit gladids contemnere, si sic omnia dixisset. Juv. He might have 
despised Antony's swords, tf he had thus said all (that he did say). 

Emendattrus, si licuisset, eram. Ov. J should have removed the faults, if I had been 
Sree (to do it). 

In bona ventfrus, si paterére (R. 1,) fuit. Ov. He would have come into (my) pro- 
rerty, tf you had permitied it. 

Pons iter paene hostibus dedit (paene dedit = dabat = datiirus erat.) nI finus 
tir fuisset, Liv. The bridge wal nigh gave a passage to the enemy, had it not been for one 
mui. 

4. In Ora&tio Obliqua the Protasis is unchanged ; the Apodosis is formed by the 
Periphrastic Present and Perfect Infinitive (149), for the Active, futfirum (fore) ut, fa 
tirum fuisse ut for Passive and Supineless Verbs. 

A. Dico (dixi), t6, si id créderés, erratiirum esse. 

B. Dico (dixi), t8, sf id crSédidissds, erraétirum faisse. 

A. Dico (dix), si id créderés, fore ut déciperéris. 

B. Dico (dixi), s1 id crédidissés, fatfirum fuisse ut déciperéris. 

A is very rare; A, theorctical. For the long form, B, the simple Perfect Infinitive is 
found. Examples, see 602, R. In B, fuisse is seldom omitted. 

E. When the Apodosis of un Unreal Conditional is made to depend on a sentence 
which requircs the Subjunctive, the Pluperfect is turned into the Periphrastic Perfoct 
Subjunctive; the Imperfect form is unchanged. 


Non dubito, ) quin, siid créderés. errarés, 


Ido not doubt, that, if you believed that, you would be going awrong. 
Non dubitabam, quin, 8! id crédidissés, errattirus fueris, 
I did not doubt, J that, if you had believed that, you would have gone wrong. 


Honestum tale est ut, vel sf! igndrérent id hominés, esset laudabile. Cre. 
Virtue ts a thing to deserve praise, even if men did not know it. 

Neo dubium erat quin, si tam pauci simul obire omnia possent, terga datfr! 
hostés fuerint. Liv. There was no doubt that, if it had been posstble for so small a num- 
ber to huve managed every thing at the same time, the enemy would have turned their 
hacks. 

Dic quidnam factfirus fuerig, si ed tempore censor fuissés? Liv. Tell (me) what 
you would have done, if you had been censor at that time ? 

Aded inopia coactus est Hannibal, ut, nisi tum fugae speciem abeundd 
timuisset, Galliam repetitirus fuerit. Liv. Hannibal was so hard pressed by want 
of provisions, that, had he not at the lime feared (presenting) the appearance of flight by re 
treating, he would have gone back to Gaul. 

Tho Periphrastic Pluperfect Subjunctive occurs rarely, and then only in the Depend- 
ent Interrogative. 

Potul (246, R.1)commonly becomes potuerim, and the 3¢ Periphrastie Passive with ful 
becomes fuerim: 
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Hauidubium fuit quin, nisi ea mora intervénisset, castra ed did Pilnica capi 
potuerint. Liv. There was no doubl that, had not that deiay interfered, the Punic camp 
could have been taken on that day. 

The Passive Conditional is unchanged : 

Id ille si repudidsset, dubitatis quin eI vis esset allaita? Cic. Jf he had re- 
Fected that, do you doubt that force would have been brought (to bear) on him ? 

The active form is rarely unchanged, (Liv. IL. 83.) In the absence of the periphrastis 
tense use potuerim. 


INCOMPLETE CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


600. Omission of the Conditional Sign.—Occasionally the 
inembers of a Conditional sentence are put side by side without 
a Conditional sign : 


An ille mihi (351) liber, cui mulier imperat? poscit, dandum est; 
vocat, veniendum; éjicit, abeundum; minatur, extimescendum. CICc. 
Or is he free (tell) me, to whom a woman gives orders? she asks, he must 
give; she calls, he must come; she turns out (of door), he must go; she 
threatens, he must be frightened. 

Unum cognéris, omnés noris. Ter. You know one, you know au. 

Dedissés huic animd par corpus, fécisset quod optabat. PLin. Er. 
Had you given him a Lody that was a match for his spirit, he would have ac- 
complished what he desired. 


GO1. Omission of the Verb of the Protasis—When the Verb 
of the Protasis is omitted, either the precise form or the general 
idea of the verb is to be supplied from the Apodosis : 


Si quisquam, Cato sapiens fuit = Si quisquam fait. Circ. Jf any one 
was wise, Cato was. 


602. Total Omission of the Protasis.—The Protasis is often 
contained in a Participle or involved in the context (594, 2). 

The Potential Subjunctive is sometimes mechanically ex- 
plained by the omission of an indefinite Protasis. See 252, R.1. 


NimiS pliis quam velim Volscérum ingenia sunt mdbilia. Lrv. The 
dispositions of the Volscians are (too) much more unstable than I should like 
(if 1 had my way, if I could manage it, or what not). 

Velim sic existimés. Cic. I should like you to think so. (Utinam existi- 
més !) 

Tam félix essés quam formésissima vellem. Ov. (316). (Utinam esséa f) 
The impossibility of Jefinite ellipsis constitutes the Modality. 
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603. Omission and Involution of the Apodosis—The Apudo- 
$13 is omitted in Wishes (254), and implied after verbs and 
phrases denoting 7'rial (462, 2). It is often involved in Oratio 
Obliqua, and sometimes consists in the general notion of Result, 
Ascertainment, or the like. 


SI vérum excutias, faciés ndn uxor amatur. Juv. Jf you were to ge 
out the truth (you would find that) ¢¢ is the face, not the wife, that ts loved. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES OF COMPARISON. 


604. The Apodosis is omitted in comparisons with ut sl, 
velut sl, ac sl, quam sl, tanquam sl, quasi, or simply velut and 
tanquam, as 7/. 

The verb is to be supplied from the Protasis, as is common in 
correlative sentences. ‘The Mood is the Subjunctive. 

The tenses follow the rule of sequence, rather than the ordi- 
nary use of the conditional. In English, the translation implies 
the unreality of the comparison. 


Noli timére quasi [=quam timeds si] assem elephantd dés. QuiNT. 
Don’t be afratd, as if you were giving a penny to an elephant. 

Parvi primd orti sic jacent tanquam [= jaceant si] omnind sine 
animd sint. Cic. Badies, when first born, lie (there), as if they had no mind 
at all. 

Hic est obstandum, milités, velut si ante Romana moenia pugnémus, 
Liv. Here (is where) we must oppose them, soldiers, as if we were fighting 
sla the wallsof Rome (velut obstémus, si pugnémus, as we would oppose 

them, tf we were to fight). 

Mé juvat, velut ipse in parte labGris ac periculi fuerim, ad finem bell 
Finic! pervénisse. Liv. J am delighted to have reached the end of the 
Punic war, as if Thad shared in the toil and danger (of it). 

Suspectus tanquam ipse suas incenderit aedés. Juv. Suspected as if 
he had (of having) set his own house on fire. 

Tantus patrés metus cépit velut si jam ad portas hostis esset. Liv. 
A great fear took hold of the senators, as if the enemy were already at their 
gates. 

Déeléta est Ausénum gens perinde ac si internecivd belld certadssct, 
Liv. The Ausonian race was blotted out, just as if it had engaged in an in 
ternecine war (war to the knife). 


REMARKS.—1, Occasionally the sequence is violated out of regard to the Conditional 

Massilionsés in ed} hondre audimus apud Rom&nds esse ac si medium umbilf 
cum Graeciae incolerent. Liv. We hear that the people of Marseilles are in as high 
honor with the Romans asif they inhabited the mia-navel (= the heart) Qf Greece. 


ea 
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2. As in the ordinary conditional sentence, so in the comparative sentunce, th 
Protasis may be expressed by a Participle: 

Gallf laeti ut explorata victoria ad castra ROm&nodrum pergunt. Cars. The 
Gauls in their joy, as if (their) victory had been fully ascertained, proceeded to the camp of 
the Romaiisa. 


Antiochus sécfirus erat dé bell ROm&nd tamquam non transitiris in Asiam 
Rémanis. Liv. Antiochus was as unconcerned about the war with Rome as if the Romans 
did nol intend to cross over into Asia Minor. 


CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


605. Concessive Sentences are introduced— 

1. By the conditional Particles, etsl, etiams!, tamets!. 

2. By the Generic Relative, quanquam. 

3. By the compounds, quamvis, quantumvls. 

4. By the Verb licet. 

5. By the Final Particles, ut (né). 

6. By quum (cum); all answering generally to the notion 
although. 

Remarks.—Ets!I (et + si), even if; etiamsl, even rowif; tametsl, yel even f/; 
quanquam, (quam + quam), fo what extent soever; quamvis, fo what extent you 
choose ; quantumvis, to what amount you choose ; licet, it is deft free (perhaps intrans. 
of linquo, J leave). 

GO6. Etsi, etiamsl, and tametsl, take the Indicative or Sub- 
junctive, according to the general principles which regulate the 
use of sl, 7 The Indicative is more common, especially with 
ets] and etiamsl : 


Dé futiiris rébus etsi semper difficile est dicere, tamen interdum con- 
jectitira possis accédere. Cic. Although tt 1s always difficult to tell about 
the future, nevertheless you can sometimes come near tt by guessing. 

Hamilcar etsi flagrabat bellandi cupiditate, tamen paci serviendum 
putavit. Nep. Alihovgh Hamiicar was on fire with the desire of war, never- 
theless he thought that he ought to subserve (to work for) peace. 

Inops ille etiamsi referre gratiam ndn potest, habére certé potest. 
Cic. Zhe needy man (spoken of), if he cannot return a favor, can at least 
feel tt. 

Mé véra pro gratis loqul, etsi meum ingenium nén moné6ret, necessi- 
tas cogit. Liv. Hven if my disposition did not bid me, necessity compels me 
to speak the truth instead of the smooth. 

REMARK-—§{ itsclf is often concessive, 592. 


607. Quanquam, fo what extent soever, falls under the head of 
generic relatives (246, R. 4), and, in the best authors, is con- 
strued with the Indicative: 
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Medici quanquam intellegunt saepe, tamen nunquam aegris dicunt, 
i156 morbd eds esse moritiirds. Cic. Although physicians often know, 
nevertheless they nzver tell their patients that they will die of that disease. 


Remarks.—1. The Potential Subjunctive is sometimes found with quanquam: 
Quanquam exercitum qul in Volscis erat mallet, nihil rectisivit. Liv. <Al‘hough 
he might well have preferred the army which was in the Volscian country, nevertheless ha 
made no objection. 

2. Quanquam is often used at the beginning of sentences, in the same way as the 
English, And yet, Although, However, in order to limit the whole preceding sentence; lesa 
frequently etsi, tametsal. 

8 The Indicative. with etsI and quanquam, is, of course, liable to attraction into 
the Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqua. (509.) 


608. Quamvils follows the analogy of volo, J will, with which 
it is compounded, and takes the Subjunctive. Quantumvis and 
quamlibet (as conjunctions) belong to poetry and silver prose. 


Quamvis sint sub aqu4, sub aqua maledicere tentant. Ov. Although 
they be under the water, under the water they try to revile. 

Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tii candidus essés. VERG. Although he 
was black, although you were fair. 

Vitia mentis, quantumvis exigua sint, in majus excédunt. SEn. 
Mental ailmenis ( = passions), no matier how slight they be, go on increasing. 


Remarks.—1. In later Latin, quamvis and quanquam change parts : 

Quamvis ingenié non valet, arte valet, Ov. Although he does not tell by genius, he 
does tell by art. 

In Tacitvs, for instance, quanquam regularly has the Subjunctive. 

2. The Verb of quamvis is sometimes inflected: 

Quam velit sit potens, nunquam impetravisset. Cic. No maiter how powerful 
she may be, she would never have obtained it. 


609. Licet retains its verbal nature, and, according to the 


Sequence of Tenses, takes only the Present and Perfect Sub- 
junctive : 


Licet irrideat si qui vult. Circ. Let any one laugh who will. 

Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis. Juv. Though she herself 
is aglow, she rejoices in the tortures of her lover. 

Sim licet extrémum, sicut sum, missus in orbem. Ov. Alihough I be 
sent, as I have been, to the end of the word. 


Remarxs.—1. Exceptions are extremely rare: Juv. xiii. 56. 
2. Quamvis is sometimes combined with licet. 


610. Ut and né are also used concessively : 


Ut désint virés, tamen est laudanda voluntas. Ov. Granled that 
strencth be lacking, nevertheless you must praise (my) good will. 
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Né sit summum malum dolor, malum certé est. Ctc. Granted that 
pain be not the chief evil, an evil tt certainly is, 


RewaRrK.—Ut ndn can be necd on the principle of the Specific Negative ; 

Hic digs ultimus est; ut non sit, prope ab ultimd. Sen. This ie your last day: 
granted that it be not, it is near the last. 

On ita—ut, see 255; on ut—ita. sce 484, 2 


611. Concessive sentence represented by a Participle or Pre- 
dicative Attribute—The Concessive sentence may be represented 
by a Participle or Predicative Attribute. 


Risus interdum ita repente drumpit, ut eum cupientés tenére nequed- 
mus. Cic. Laughter between whiles (occasionally) breaks out 80 suddenly that 
we cannot keep it down, although we desire to do 80. 

Multérum té oculi et aurés ndn sentientem custéddient. Cic. (Of) 
many (the) eyes and ears will keep guard over you, though you perceive tt not 
(WITHOUT your perceiving it). 


Quis Aristidem nén mortuum diligit. Cic. Who does not love Aristides, 
(though) dead? 


RENARK.—Later writers combine etal, quanquam, or quamvis, with the Participle 
or a Predicative attribute, or the like. 

Caesarem milités quamvis recfisantem ultrd in Africam sunt sectit!. Sux. 
The soldiers followed Caesar into Africa of their own motion, although he declined it. 

Saepe bib! sficds quamvis invitus amards. Ov. JAave often drunk bitter potions, 
elihough against my will, With Adjectives, qaamvis, never so, is found even in CiczRo. 
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612. The Latin language uses the relative construction far 
more than the English: so in the beginning of sentences, and 
in combination with Conjunctions and other Relatives. 


Remwarks.—1. The awkwardness, or imposzibility, of a literal translation, may gene 
rally be relieved by the substitution of a demonetrative with an appropriate conjunction, 
or the employment of an abstract nonn: 

Quae cum itasint. Now since these things are oo (Ciceronian formula). 

Futira modo exspectant; quae quia centa esse ndn possunt, odnficiuntur et 
angore et metii. Cic. They only look forward to the future; and because that cannot be 
certain, they wear themselves out with distress and fear. 

Epicirus non satis politus ils artibus quads qui tenent, Srudit! appellantur 
Cic. Epicurus is not sufficiently polished by thove accomplishments, from the possession of 
which, people are called cultivated. 

Notice especially quod in combination with sf, ubi, in which quod means and as for 
that, and is sometimes translated by and, but, therefore, sometimes not at all. 

2. The Relative is the fertile source of many of the introductory particles of the com- 
pound sentence, and is therefore put last on account of the multiplicity of its uses, 


613. Relative sentences are introduced by the Relative Pro- 
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nouns in all their forms: Adjective, Substantive, and Adverbial, 
(See Tables 106 foll.) 


RemanRKs.—1. The relative adverbs of Place, and their correlatives, may be used 
nstead of a preposition with a relative. Unde, whence, is frequently used of persona, 
the others less frequently: ibi = in 03, &c. ; ubi = in qud, &c.; inde = ex ed, &c.; 
unde = ex qué, &c.; ed = in eum, &c.; qud = in quem, &c. : 

Potest fier! ut is, unde t8 audisse dicis, Irdtus dixerit. Cio. Ji may be that he, 
from whom you say you heard (it), said it in anger. 

2. The relative is not to be confounded with the dependent interrogative sentence. 
(469, R. 3.) 

Quae probat populus ego néscio. SEN. Zhe things that the people approves, I de 
not know (quid probet, what it is the people approves). 

Et quid ego té velim, et tii quod quaeris, scids, Ter. You shall know both what 
(it is) Zewant of you, and whai (the thing which) you are asking (= the answer to your 
question). 


614. Position of Relatives.—The Relative and Relative forms 
are put at the beginning of sentences and clauses. The Prepo- 


sition, however, generally, though not invariably, precedes its 
relative. (414.) 


615. Antecedent.—The word to which the Relative refers is 
called the Antecedent, because it precedes in thought even 
when it does not in expression. 


Remank.—The closo connection between Relative and Antecedent is shown by the 
frequent use of one preposition in common. (416.) 


CONCORD. 


616. The Relative agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, 
Number, and Person: 


Is minim6 eget mortalis, qui minimum cupit. Syrus. (293.) 

Uxor contenta est quae bona est tind vird. PLAaut. (373, R. 1.) 

Malum est cdnsilium quod mitari nén potest. Syrvs. Bad is the 
plan that cannot (let itself) be changed. 

Hoo illis narro qui mé nén intellegunt. PHaEDRus. JT tell this tale for 
those who understand me not. 

Ego qui té cdnfirmo, ipse mé nodn possum. Cic. J, who reassure you, 
eanno: reassure mysels. 


Remwagks.—i. The Kelative agrces with the Person of the true Antecedent, cven 
when a predicate intervenes : 
Tt es is, qui mé ad caelum extulist!. Cic. You are he that has exttled me to the 


80 occasionally in English: Acts xxi. 38, Luke xvi. 15, 
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@. When the Relative refers to a sentence, id quod, that which, is commonly used 


‘parenthetically) : 

SI & vobis déserar, (id quod ndn spéro,) tamen animé non déficiam. Cre. If 1 
should be deserted by you, (which 1 do not expect,) nevertheless I should not becoma faint’ 
hearted. 


8. The gender and number of the Relative may be determined : 


I. By the sense, and not by the form. 
II. By the predicate or the apposition, and not by the antecedent : 


EXAMPLES: I. Sex milia qui Pydnam perfigerant. Lrv. Siz thousand, 
who had fled to Pydna. 

Equitatum omnem praemittit, qui videant. Liv. He sent all the cavalry 
ahecd, who should see (that they might see, to see). 

II. Th&bae, quod caput Boedtiae est. Lrv. Thebes, which is the capita: 
of Boeotia. 

Fliimen Scaldis, quod influit in Mosam. Cars. The river Scheldt, which 
empties tnto the Maas. 

Justa gloria, qui est fructus virtiitis. Circ. eal glory, which ts the frutt 
of virtue. 


4. The pronominal apposition may be taken up into the relative and disappear : 

Testarum suffrigiis quod ill ostracismum vocant. Nev. By potsherd voles — 
(a thing) which they call “ ostractsm,”’ 

5. When the Relative refers to the combined anteccdents of different gender, the 
etrongest gender is preferred, according to 282: 

Grandés nati matrés et parvull liber1, qudrum utrdrumque aetas misericor- 
diam néstram requirit. Cic. Aged matrons and infant children, whose age on eithe> 
hand cemands our compassion. 

Otium atque divitiae, quae prima mortélés putant. Sari. Leisure and money. 
which mortals reckon as the prime things. 

Or, the nearest gender may be preferred : 

Eae frigés atque fructiis quis terra gignit, Cio. Those fruils of feld and tree 
twohich earth bears. 

6. Combined Persons follow the rule, 283. 


617. Repetition of the Antecedent.—The Antecedent of tha 
Relative is not seldom repeated in the Relative clause, with the 
Relative as its attributive: 

Caesar intellexit diem instare, qué dié frimentum militibus métiri 


oportéret. Cars. Cuesar saw that the diy was at hand, on which (day 
behooved to measure) corn (was to be measured out) to the soldiers. 


618. Incorporation of the Antecedent.—The Antecedent and 
the Adjective or the apposition of the Antecedent, are often in- 
corporated into the Relative clause: 


In quem primum égressi sunt locum Trdja vooatur. Liv. 7he first 
place they landed at was called Troy. 
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Amanus Syriam 4 Oilicid dividit, qui mons erat hostium plénus. 
Cre. Syria ts divided from Cilicia by Amanus, a mountain which was full 
of enemies, 

Themistoclés, dé servis suis quem habuit fidélissimum, ad Xerxem 
misit, Nep. Themistocles sent the most fatthful slave he had to Xerres. , 

Quam quisque nérit artem, in hic sé exerceat. Cic. What trade euch 
man understands, in that let him practise himself (= every man to his 
trade). 


ReMANK.— Especially to be noted are the phrases: quae tua priidentia est, whick 
(sach) is your prudence ; qué pridentiaé es (= til es e& priidentia), of which (such) 
prudence are you (= prd tua priidentia, in accordance with your prudence). See 622. 


619. Attraction of the Relative—The Accusative of the Rel- 
ative is occasionally attracted into the Ablative of the Antece- 
dent, rarely into any other case: 


EfSc confirmamus i115 augurid qud diximus. Cic. We confirm this by 
the augury which we mentioned. 
RemarkKs.—1, This attraction takes place chiefly when the verb of the relative clause 


must be supplied from the principal sentence : 

Quibus sauciis poterat sécum ductis ad urbem pergit. Liv. Having taken with 
him all the wounded he could, he proceeded to the city. 

2. Inverted Attraction.—So-called Inverted Attraction is found only in poetry, and then 
in the Accusative case, which may be considered as an object of thought or feeling: 

Urbem quam statuo, vestra est. Vera. (As for) the cily which 1am rearing, (it) is 
youre. 

Istum quem quaeris, ego sum. Ter. (As for) that man whom you are looking for, I 

emhe. (** He that hath ears to hear, let him hear."’) 


620. Correlative Use of the Relative—The usual Correlative 
of qui is is, more rarely hic, ille: 


Is minimd eget mortalis, qui minimum cupit. Syrus. (293.) 
Hic sapiens, de qud loquor. Cic. (290, 3.) 
Tila diés veniet, mea qua liigubria ponam. Ov. (292, 4.) 


621. Absorption of the Correlative—The Correlative, is, is 
often absorbed, especially when it would stand in the same case 
as the Relative. This is a kindof Incorporation. 


Postume, non bene olet, qui bene semper olet. Mart. Postumus, (he) 
smells not sweet, who always smelis sweet, 

Quem arma non frégerant vitia vicérunt. Curt. (Him) whom arms had 
not crushed did vices overcome. 

Quem di diligunt adulescens moritur. PLauT. (He) whom the gods love 
dies young. 
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Xerxés praemium prdposuit qui [ = el qui ] invénisset novam vol- 
uptatem. Cic. Xerzes offered a reward to him who should ineent a new 
pleasure. 

Miseranda vita qui [ = edrum qui] sé metuI quam amfriI malunt, 
Nev. Pitiable ts the life of those who would prefer being feared to being loved. 

Discite sanadri per quem [ = per eum, per quem ] didicistis amare. 
Ov. (403.) 


622. Position of the Correlative clause.—The Relative clause 
often precedes the Correlative; incorporation is common : 


Male rés sé habet quum quod virtite effici débet id tentatur pecinid. 
Cic. Jt ts a bad state of affairs when what ought to be accomplished by worth, 
ts attempted by money. 

Quod vidés accidere pueris hdc nobis quoque majusculis pueris évenit. 
SEN. What you see befall children (this) happens to us also, children of 
a larger growth. 

Quae quia nin liceat nin facit, illa facit. Ov. (541.) 

Quam quisque nérit artem, in hac s6 exerceat. (618.) 


The Correlative absorbed: 


Quod non dedit fortiina, nén Gripit. Sen. What fortune has not groen 
(does not give), she does not take away. 

Per quas nds petitis saepe fugatis opés. Ov. The means you take w& 
win us, often scare us off. 


623. Indefinite Antecedent——The Indefinite Antecedent is 
generally omitted : 


Blige cul dicds: tii mihi sdla placés. Ov. Choose some one to whom 
you may say: You alone please me. . 


ReEMARK.—Such sentences are sometimes hardly to be distinguished from the 
Interrogative : 


Condn non quaesivit ubi ipse titd viveret. Ner., (29%), might be either. 


TENSES IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


624. Future and Future Perfect—The Future and Future 
Perfect are used with greater exactness than in current English 
(234, 236): 

Sit liber, dominus qui volet esse meus. Marr. He must be free whe 


wishes (shall wish) to be my master. 
Qui prior strinxerit ferrum, éjus victéria erit. Liv. (236, R. 2.) 
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625. Iterative Action.—Relative sentences follow the laws 
laid down for Iterative action (568, 569:) 


J. Contemporaneous action : .. 


Ore trahit quodcumque potest, atque addit acervd. Hor. Drags 
weth ifs mouth whatever tt can, and adds to the treasure (heap). 

Qudcumque incédébat agmen, légati occurrébant. Liv. Jn whatever 
direction the column advanced, ambassadors came to meet them. 


II. Prior action: 


Terra nunquam sine isiird reddit, quod accépit. Cic. The earth never 
returns without interest what tt has received (receives). 

Quod nin dedit fortiina, ndn Gripit. SEN. (622.) 

Non cénat quotiés némo vocavit eum. Marr. le does not dine as 
often as (when) no one has invited (invites) him. 

Haerébant in memoria quaecumque audierat et viderat [Themistoclés]. 
Circ. (569.) 

Sequentur ts qudcumque pervéneris vitia. Sen. Vices will follow you 
tohithersoever you go. 

Qui timére désierint, ddisse incipient. Tac. (569.) 


Remankk.—According to 569, the Subjunctive is used 
1.) In ratio Obliqua (Total or Partial); 

Marti Galliquae belld c&perint (Perf. Subj.) d’vovent (= 88 datfirds vovent.) 
Cars. The Gauls devole (promise to give) to Mars whatever they (shall) take in war (6. R. 
Quae cSperimus, dabimus). 

2.) By Attrastion of Mood (Complementary C'anses) : 

Quis eum diligat quem metuat? Cic. Who could love him whom he fears ? 

3,) In the Ideal Second Person : 


Bonus sognior fit ubi neglegas. Saux. (568.) 
4.) On the gencral principle of oblique sense. chiefly In later historians : 


Qui finum djus ordinis offendisset omnés adversds habébat. Liv. (569.) 


MOODS IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


626. The Relative clause, as such—that is, as the representa- 
tive of an adjective—takes the Indicative mood: 


Uxor quae bona est, A wife who 18 good (a good wife). 


RemaRK.—The Relative in this uee often serves as a circumlocution for a Substantive, 
with this difference: that the Substantive expresses a permanent relation; the Relative 
clause, a transicnt relation: if qui docent = those who teach = the teachers (inasmuch ae 
they are exercising the functione). 


627. The Explanatory Relative qui, with the Indicative, 
( = is enim, for he,) often approaches quod, 27 thaé. 
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Habeo senectitl magnam gratiam, quae mihi sermdnis aviditatem 
auxit. Cic. Iam very thankful to old age, which (for it, in that it) has tn 
creased me (= in me) the appetite for talk. 

RemMaRK.—Qui with the Subjunctive gives a ground = oum is (58%); qui with the 
Indicative, a fact; and in many passages the causal sense secms to be incvitable : 

Erraverim fortasse qui mé esse aliquem putavi. Pun. Ep. J may have erred in 
thinking myself to be somebody. 

Improba [i. ¢., Ardea] quae nostrds cOgis abesse virds. Ov. Naughiy Ardea, that 
Sorcest (for forcing) our husbands lo be away. 

In some authors this causal sense is heightened by ut, utpote, as; quippe, nasmely ; 
but with these particles the Subjunctive is far more common. 


628. Qui = sl quis, if any, has the Indicative when the Condi- 
tional is logical. So in Generic Sentences. (246, Rt. 4.) 


Terra nunquam sine isird reddit, quod accépit. Cic. (SI quid accé- 
pit.) (625.) 
Qui mori didicit, servire dédidicit. Szn. (424.) 


Remarx«.—On the Relative with the Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, sce 594. 


629. The Subjunctive is employed in Relative clauses when 
it would be used in a simple sentence. 


PoTeNTIAI.: Habeo quae velim. Cic. J have what I should like. 
OPTATIVE: Quod faustum sit, régem create. Liv. Blessing be on your 
choice, make ye a king. 


ReMARK.—Eepecially to be noted is the Subjunctive in Restrictive phrases. This Rela 
tive often takes quidem, sometimes modo. Snch phrases arc quod sciam = quantun. 
solo, for ali I know ; quod meminerim, so far 03 memory serves me. 

Omnium drétdrum qués quidem cogniverim acitissimum jidico Sertdrium. 
Croc. Of all orators, so far as Iknow them, I consider Sertorius the most acute. 

Nullum ornadtum qui modo nin obscfiret subtrahendum puto. Quint. J think 
no ornament is to be withdrawn, provided that it do not cause obscurtiy. 

Somctimes qui quidem is found with the Indicative. 


630. The Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses which form 
a part of the utterance or the view of another than the nar- 
rator, or of the narrator himself when indirectly quoted. (£539, 
R.) So especially in Oratio Obliqua and Final Sentences: 


Recté Graeci praecipiunt, nbn temptanda quae effic! non possint 
Quint. Light are the Greeks in teaching, that those things are not tc de at. 
tempted, which cannot be accomplished. 

Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelés ait, bestioias quasdam nasc!I quae 
num diem vivant. Cic. (653.) 

Paetus omnés libris quis frater suus reliquisset mihi dénavit. Cic 
(This is Puetus’ statement; otherwise : qués frater Gjus (521) reliquerat.) 
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Xerxés praemium proéposuit qui [= el qui] invénisset novam volup. 
tatem. Cic. (621.) 

Multi suam vitam neglexérunt ut eds qui his oaridrés quam ips! sibi 
sasont liberdrent. Cic. Many have neglected their own lices, thut they might 
free those who were dearer to them, than they were to themsetres. 


Remarks.—Even in Ordtio Obliqua the Indicative is retained: 
1. In explanations of the narrator : y 
Niintiatur Afrinid magnds commeftiis qui iter habdbant ad Caesarem ad x 
@dmen constitisse. Cazs. Jt is (was) announced to Afranius that large supplies 2f pro. 
visions (which were on thcir way to Cacsar) had halted at the river. 
In the historians this sometimes occurs where the Relative clause is an integral part 
of the sentence, expecially in the Imperfect and Pluperfect; partly for clearness, partly 
for liveliness. For shifting Indicative and Subjunctive, see Liv. xxvi. 1. 
2. In mere circumlocutions : ZL ¥ 
Quis neget haec omnia quae vidSmus dedrum potestite administrari? Cro. 
Who would deny that this whole visible world is managed by the power of the gods? 
Prividendum est né ea quae dicuntur ab ed qui dicit dissentiant. Quint. We 
must see to it that the speech be not out Of keeping with the speaker. 


631. Relative sentences which depend on Infinitives and 
Subjunctives, and form an integral part of the thought, are put 
in the Subjunctive (Attraction of Mood): 


Pigri est ingenii contentum esse iis quae sint ab aliis inventa. QUINT 
It is the mark of a slow genius to be content with what has been found out by 
others. 

Quis eum diligat quem metuat aut eum 4 qué sé metul putet ? Cic. 
Who could love a man whom he feurs, or by whom he deems himself feared ? 

Nam quod emas possis jure vocare tuum. Mart. Fur what you buy 
you may rightly call your own. 

Ab alid exspectés alteri quod féceris. Syrus. (306.) 

In virtite sunt multi ascensiis, ut is gloria maximé excellat, qui vir- 
tate plirimum praestet. Circ. Jn virtue there are many degrees, so that he 
excels most in glory, who has the greatest eminence tn virtue. 

SI sdl5s eds dicerés miserds quibus moriendum esset, néminem eSrum 
qui viverent exciperés; moriendum enim est omnibus. Cic. Jf you 
elled only those wretched who had (have) to die, you would except none who 
“incd (live); for all have to dte. 


Remarks.—The Indicative is used: 

1. In mere circumlocutions; so, often in Consecutive Sentences: 

Necesse est facere simptum qui quaerit lucrum. PLaut. (535.) 

Efficitur ab dratire, ut il qui audiunt ita afficiantur ut dradtor velit. Cre. 12 is 
brought about by the orator that those who hear him (= his auditors) are affected as he 
Wishes (them to be). 

2. Of individual facts: 

Et quod vidés perisse perditum dficas. Cat. And what you see (dcfinite thing, 
definite person) is lost for aye, for aye deem Jost. (Quod videas, any body, any thing.) 
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632. Relative Sentences of Design—Optative Relative sen- 
tences are put in the Subjunctive of Design, when qui = ut is: 


Sunt multi qui aliis éripiunt quod aliis largiantur. Cic. Many are 
they who snatch from some to lavish on others. 

Senex serit arborés, quae alterisazxculd prdsint. Cic. (545.) 

Semper habé Pyladén, qui consdlétur Orestén. Ov. (545.) 

Artaxerxés Themistocl! Magnésiam urbem dénfverat, quae el panem 
praebéret. Nrep. (545.) 


Remark.—In many combinations this Relative lcans to the Characteristic, and the 
conception scems Potential rather than Optative. 


633. Relative Sentences of Tendency.—Potential Relative sen- 
tences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency, when qui = ut is. 


A 


The notion is gencrally that of Character and Adaptation : 

Damna nulla tanta sunt quae non viri fortés ferenda arbitrentur. CIc. 
There are no losses so great, that brave men should not think them endurable 
(great enough to keep brave men from thinking them endurable). 

Ille ego sum ciijus laniet furidsa capillds. Ov. Jam the man whose 
hair she tears in her seasons of frenzy. 

Nil prddest quod nén laedere possit idem. Ov. (296.) 

Quem mea Calliopé laeserit tinus ego. Ov. Jam the only one that my 
Calliope ( = my Muse) has hurt. 

Major sum quam cui possit Fortiina nocére. Ov, (313.) 

Digna fuit illa natiira quae melidra vellet. Quint. (556, R. 2.) 


634. This construction of the Characteristic Relative 1s 
especially common after such general expressions ase 


Est qui, sunt qui, there 7s, there are some who ; némo est qui, there is 
none to ; nihil est quod, there 13 nothing ; habeo quod, [have to; reperi- 
untur qui, persons are found who (to) . . . 3 quis est qui? whots there 
who (to) . . . . ? est ciir, there is reason for, &c. So, also, ful 
cum, there was a time when. 

Sunt qui discessum animi 4 corpore putent esse mortem. Cic. TZhere 
are some who (to) think that death is the departure of the soul from the body. 

Fuit qui suaddéret appellatisnem ménsis Augusti in Septembrem 
transferendam. SuEeT. There was a man who urged (= to urge) that the 
name of the month (of) August should be transferred to September. 

Multi fuérunt qui tranquillitdtem expetentés 4 negdtiis publicis sé 
removerint. Cic. There have been many who, in the search for quiet, have 
withdrawn themselves from publinengazements, 

Pest mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam mali. PLauT. After 
death there is no ill tn death for me to dread 
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Nec mea qui digitis limina condat erit. Ov. And there will be no 
one to close mine eyes with his fingers. 

Miserrimus est qui cum ésse cupit quod edat nén habet. PLAU0T. 
He is a poor wretch who, when he wants to eat, has not any thing to eat. 


Nin habet quid edat would mean: does not know what to eat. 


Non est quod paupertas nds a philosophia revocet né egestas quidem, 
Sen. There ts nothing to make narrow circumstances recall us from phil 
osophy—not even (== or even) want. 


Rewarks,—1. The Indicative may be uscd in the statements of definite facts, and not 
of gereral characteristics : 


Mult! sunt quf éripiant, Multi sunt qui éripiunt. » fF 
There are many to snatch away. Many are they who snatch away. 


Of conree this happens only after affirmative sentences. The poets use the Indicative 
more freely than prose writers: 


Sunt-qui ( = quidam) quod sentiunt non audent dicere. Cic. Some dare not say 
what they think. 


Sunt-quibus ingraté timida inculgentia servit. Ov. To some trembling in- 
dulgence plays the slave ull thanklessly. 


Est-ubI profectd damnum praestat facere quam lucrum. Puiaut. Sometimes,in 
point of fact, *tis better to lose than gain. 

2, When a definite predicate is negatived, the Indicative may stand on account of the 
definite statement, the Subjunctive on account of the negative ; \ Vis 

4. Nihil bonum est quod ndn eum qulid possidet melidrem facit; or, 

B. Nihil bonum est quod ndu eum qul id possideat melidrem faciat. 

A. Nothing that does not make its owner better is good. 

B. There is nothing good that does not make its owner better. 


635. Negative of Qui in Sentences of Character—Qui non, 
somctimes quae non, quod nin, &c., are represented after nega- 
tive clauses by quin : 


Sunt certa vitia quae némo est quin effugere cupiat. Cic. There are 
certain faults which there 1s no one but (== everybody) desires to escape. 

Nil tam difficile est quin quaerendd investigdri possiet ( = possit). 
Ter. (556.) 

But as quin = ut ndn, the demonstrative may be expressed : 

Nén cum qudquam arma contuli quin is mihi succubuerit. Nep. J haves 
never measured swords with any one that he has not (but he has) succumbed 
fo me. 

For other uses of quin, see 551. 


636. Relative in a Causal Sense.—When qui = cum is, as he, 
the Subjunctive is employed. (See 587, R.) 
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The particles ut, utpote, quippe, as, are often used in conjunction with 
the Relative - 


[Caninius] fuit mirificd vigilantia qui sud t6t6 consulati somnum nin 
viderit. Cic. Caninius has shown marvellous watchfulness, not to have seen 
(= taken a wink of) sleep in his whole consulship. 

O fortiinate adulescens, qui tuae virtiitis Homérum praecdnem invé- 
neris! Circ. Lucky youth! to have found a crier (= trumpeter) of your 
valor (in) Homer / 

Major gloria Scipidnis, Quincti recentior ut qui ed annd triumphasset. 
Liv. Scipto’s glory was greater, Quinctius’ was fresher, as (was to be ex- 
pected in) a man who (inasmuch as he) had triumphed tn that year. 

Plato 4 Dionysid tyrannd cridéliter violatus est quippe quem vé- 
numdari jussisset. Nep. Plato was cruelly maltreated by the tyrant 
Dionysius, seeing, namely, that he had ordered him to be sold. 


637. Relative in a Concessive or Adversative Sense—Qui is 
sometimes used as equivalent to cum is in a Concessive or 
Adyersative Sense: 


Ego qui leviter Graecds litteras attigissem, tamen cum vénissem 
Athénads compliirés diés ibi commoratus sum. Cic. Although I had 
dubbled but slightly tn Greek, nevertheless, having come to Athens, I stayed 
there several days. 


638. Accusative [Relative and Infinitive—The Accusative 
Relative, with the Infinitive, may be used in Oratio Gbliqua when 
the Relative is to be resolved into a Codrdinating Conjunction 
and the Demonstrative: 


Philosophi cénsent inumquemque ndstrum mundi esse partem, ex 
quo illud natiirad consequi ut commiinem itilitatem nidstrae antepdné- 
mus. Cic. Philosophers hold that every one of us ts a part of the universe, 
and that the natural consequence of this is for us to prefer the common wel- 
Sare to our own. 


REMARK.—So also sometimes sentences with the relative particles quia, cum, ut. 
quanquam, etc.: quia trucidare = quia trucidarent, because they butchered (uuly in 


the later historians). 

639. Combination of Relative Sentences.—Relative Sentences 
are combined by means of Copulative Conjunctions only when 
they are actually codrdinate. 

When the second Relative would stand in the same case as 
the first, it is commonly omitted. 
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When it would stand in a different case, the Demonstrative iz 
often substituted; or, if the case be the Nominative or Accusa- 
tive, the Relative may be omitted altogether : 

Dumnorix qu! principatum obtinébat cuique plébs favébat, 

Dumnoriz, who held the chieftaincy, and whom the commons favored ; 

Dumnorix qui principatum obtinébat ac plébi acceptus erat, (CAE), 

Dumnoriz, who hela the chteftaincy, and (who) was acceptable to the commons ; 
Dumnorix qui principadtum obtinébat elque plébs favébat, 

Dumnoriz, who held the chieftaincy, and tohom the commons favored ; 

Dumnorix qui principatum obtinébat et plébs diligébat, 
Dumnoriz, who held the chieftaincy, and (whom) the commons loved ; 
Dumnorix quem plébs diligébat et principatum obtinébat, 
Dumnoriz, whom the commons loved, and (who) held the chieftaincy. 
RemwarK.—The Relative is not combined with adversative or illative conjunctions (bd 


who, who therefore), except at the beginning of a sentence, when it reprezents or antict- 
patesademonstrative, (622.) 


Qui fortis est fidens est, qui autem fidens est is non extimédscit. Cic. He who 
is brave is confident, but he who és confident is not afraid. 

Sed qui, qui tamen. can be used in antithesis to adjectives. 

Sdphrén mimdrum quidem scriptor sed quem Plato probavit. Quint. Sophron, 
@ writer of mires, lis true, but (one) that Plato approved. 

640. Relative Sentence represented by a Participle.—The 
Relative sentence is sometimes represented by a Participle, but 
generally the Participle expresses a closer connection than the 
mere explanatory Relative : 


Omnés aliud agentés, aliud simulantés perfidi sunt. Cic. All who are 
driving at one thing and pretending another are treacherous. 

Pisistratus Homéri librds confiisds anted sic disposuisse dicitur ut 
nunc habémus, Cic. Pisistratus is said to have arranged the books of Homer, 
which were (whereas they were) in confusion before, as we have them now. 


COMPARATIVE SENTENCES. 


641. A peculiar phase of the Relative sentence is the Com- 
parative, which is introduced in English by as or ¢han, in Latin 
by a great variety of relative forms: 

I. By correlatives ; 
II. By atque or ac; 
Ill. By quam. 


642. Moods in Comparative Sentences—The mood of the 
Dependent clause is the Indicative, unless the Subjunctive is 
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required by the Jaws of oblique relation, or by the conditional 
idea (604). 

Rewapk.—On potius quam with the Subjunctive, sec below, 617, R 4. 

643. The dependent clause often borrows its verb from the 
leading clause : 


Igndratio futiirdrum maldérum iitilior est quam scientia. Circ. (311.) 
Servi moribus iisdem erant quibus dominus. Cic. (296, R. 1.) 


644, When the dependent clause (or standard of comparison) 
borrows its vert from the leading clause, the dependent clause 
is treated as a part of the leading clause; and if the first or 
leading clause stands in the Accusative with the Infinitive, the 
second or dependent clause must have the Accusative likewise : 

Ita sentio Latinam linguam locuplétidrem esse quam Graecam. CIC. 
Jt 18 my opinion that the Latin language ts richer than the Greek. 


Ego Gajum Caesarem nin eadem dé répiiblicd sentire quae m6 scio. 
Cic. I know that Gaius Caesar has not the same views with regard to the state 


as I (have). 


I. CORRELATIVE COMPARATIVE SENTENCES. 


645. Correlative Sentences of Comparison are introduced by 
Adjective and Adverbial Correlatives: 


1. Adjective corrclatives : 


tot, totidem quot, (so) as many 
tantus quantus, (so) as great 
talis qualis, such 
idem qui, the same 
2 Adverbial correlatives : 
tam quam, (so) as much 
tantopere quantopere (so) as much 
totiés quotiés, as often 
tamditi quamdii, as long 
ita, sic ut, uti, sicut, 
item, itidem quemadmodum, t» (as) = as. 
qudmodo, 


Quot hominés, tot sententiae, (as) many men, (80) many minds. PRov. 
Frimentum tanti fuit quanti iste aestimavit. Cic. Corn was worth as 


much as he valued tt. 


x4 
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@ Qualem invénI talem reliqui. Fronr. Such as I found (him), I “ft 
ca (Lim). 


Cim5n incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suus. NEP. (296.) 

Nihil tam populare quam bonitas. Cic. Nothing %s so winning as 
kindness. 

Sic dé ambitidne quémodo dé amic4 queruntur. Sen. They complain 
of ambition as they do of a sweetheart. 

Tamditi requiésco quamdiii ad té scrIbo. Cic. J rest as long as I am 
writing to you. 


RemaRks.—1. On other forms with Idem sce 296. 

2. Ut quisque with the Superlative is more common than qud quisque with the 
Comparative, and is translated in the same way: 

Ut quisque sibi plirimum confldit, ita maximé excellit. Cio. Tie more a man 
trusts himself, the more he excels. 

Obsctirior qud quisque déterior. Quint. The odscurer @ man (a speaker) ts, the 
worse he is. 

One member often coalesces with the other: 

Optimum quidque rarissimum est = Ut quidque optimum est, ita ririssi- 
mum. Scc 305. 

3. Ut—ita is cften used concessively (484). On ita—ut. in asseverations, sec 255; 

4. Ut and pro ed ut are frequently ured in a limiting or causal senee. so far as, inas 
much as: Prd ed ut temporum difficultds tulit. so far as the hard times pormiiled ; 
ut tum rés erant, as things were then; ut temporibus ills, for those times; ut erat 
furidsus, stark mad az he was; ut Siculus, as (is, was, to be expected of) @ Sicilian. 

Vir ut inter Aetdlds facundus. Liv. A man of eloquence for an Aetolian. 
Ut sunt hfim&na, nihil est perpetuum datum. Piaut. As the world wags, noth- 
ing is given for good and ull, 

5. On quam, quantus. and the Superlative, see 311. 

Notice in this connection quam quI with the Superlative : 

Tam sum amicus reipiiblicae quam qui maximé (= est). Cic. Jamas devoted a 
friend to the State as he who is most (= as any man). 


If. COMPARATIVE SENTENCES WITH atque (ac), 


646. Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and Unlikeness 
may take atque or ac: 


Virtiis eadem in homine ac ded. Cic. Virtue is the same in man as in 
od. 

: Date operam né simili fortiinad iitamur atque anted tsi sumus. TER, 
Do your endeavor that we have not (ill)-luck like that we hud before. 

Dissimulatio est cum alia dicuntur ac sentias. Cic. Dissimulation ts 
when other things are said than what you mean (something is said other than 
what you mean). 

Similiter facis ac si mé rogés ciir té dudbus contuear oculis, et non 
alterd. Circ. You are acting (like) as if you were to ask me why Tam Woking 
at you with two eyes, and not with one. 
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Non dixi secus (aliter) ac sentidbam. Cic. JI did not speak otherwise @ 
than. I thought. oe) 
, 


Remarks.—1. The expression fs commonly explained by an ellipsis ; 

Aliter dixfi atque [aliter] sentidbam. J spoke one way and yt I was thinking 
another way. 

So we find: 

Timeo né aliud crédam atque aliud nfintids. Ten. J fear that I believe one 
Shing, and you are telling another. 

Et aud -que ure occasionally used in the same way.* 

2. Alius, aliter, secus, seldom have quam: ndn alius and other negative combina. 
tions seldom have atque, commonly quam or nisi. (592, R. 2.) 

Philosophia quid est aliud (= nihil est aliud) nisi ddnum dedrum? Cc. 
Philnsophy—what else ts it but the gift of the gods ? 

Non aliter has cither quam or atque. 


III. COMPARATIVE SENTENCES WITH quam. 


647. Comparative Sentences with quam follow the compara- 
tive degree or comparative expressions. 

The Verb of the dependent clause is commonly to be supplied 
from the leading clause, according to 643. 

In Comparative Sentences quam takes the same case after it 
as before it: 


Melior tiitiorque est certa pax quam spérata victoria. Liv. (292, R. 1.) 

Potius amicum quam dictum perdidi. Quinr. J preferred to lose my 
friend rather than my joke. 

Existimés velim néminem culquam caridrem unquam fuisse quam té 
mihi. Cic. (546, R. 3.) 


Remarks.—1. When the second member is a subject, and the first member an oblique 
vase, the second member must be put in the Nominative, with the proper form of the 
verb esse, unless the oblinuc case be an Accusative : 

Vicinus tuus equum melidrem habet quam tuus est. Cic. (593.) 

Haec verba sunt Varronis, hominis doctidris quam fuit Claudius, Ge.t. 
These words are (the words) of Varro, a person of greater learning than Claudius (was). 

Ego hominem callididrem vidi néminem quam Phormidaem Ter. J Aave 
seen no shrewder man than Phormio ( = quam Phormio est). 

2 On quam pro, and quam qui, 313.. On the double comparative, 314. 

3. Atque for quam after a comparative is poctical. 

4. When two clauses are compared by potius, rather, prius., before, citius, quicker, 
sooner. the secoud clause is put in the Present or Imperfect Subjunctive (512), with or 
without ut. 

Dépugna potius quam serviads, Cic. (579 R.) 

Vir bonus statuit intolerabili dolore lacerari potius quam ut officium prodat. 
Cic. A good man resolves to let himself be torn by insufferable anguish, rather than 66 un- 
true to his duty. 

* Still, -qne in atque connects these clanses with ~ ¢ Relative, and the explanation of 
atque as ad + que, in comparison with + how (Ribbeck) is worthy of note. 
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Moritfirds sé affirmabant citius quam in aliénds morés verterentur. Liv. 
They declared that they had rather die, than let themselves be changed to foreign ways. 

If the leading clause is in the Infinitive, the dependent clause may be in tho Infinitive 
likewise. and this is the more common construction when the Infinitive follows a verb of 
Will and Desire : 

Haec patienda cénseo, potius quam trucidar{ corpora vestra. Liv. J think 
these things are to be endured, rather than that your bodies ( = yon) should be butchered. 

5. Instead of tam—quam, as—so, the Roman prefers the combinations non minus 
quam—nodn magis quam (by Litotés). 

1.) Non minus quam means no less than = quile as much: 

Patria hominibus nin minus cira esse débet quam liberi. Cic. Country ought 
ta be no less dear lo men than children ( = quite as dear as). 

2.) Non magis quam means quile as little, or guile as much: 

Animus non magis est sinus quam corpus. Cic. The mind is no more sound than 
the body = as little sound as the body. 

Or it might inean : 

The mind is no more sound than the body = the body is quite as sound as the mind. 

Fabius non inarm{s praestantior fuit quam in toga. Cic. Fabius was not more 
distinguished in war than in peace (no less distinguished in peace than in war, quile as dis- 
tinguished in peace as in war). 


THE ABRIDGED SENTENCE. 


648. The compound sentence may be reduced to a simple 
sentence, by substituting an Infinitive or a Participle for the 
dependent clause. 


THe INFINITIVE AND INFINITIVE Forms. 


649. The practical uses of the Infinitive and its kindred 
forms, as equivalents of dependent clauses, have already been 
considered : 

Infinitive after Verbs of Creation: 424 and after. 

Gerund and Gerundive: 426 and after. 

Supine: 435 and after. | 

Infinitive in Object Sentences: 526 and after. 

Infinitive in Complementary Final Sentences: 532. 

Infinitive in Relative Sentences: 638. 


REMARK.—Under the head of the Abridged Sentence, will be treated the Historical 
Infinitive and Ordtio Obliqua: the Iistorical Infinitive, because it is a compendious 
Imperfect ; Oratio Obliqua. because it foreshortens, if it does not actually abridge, and 
effaccs the finer diztinctions of Ordtio Recta. 


HISTORICAL INFINITIVE. 


. 650. The Infinitive of the Present is sometimes used by 
the historians to give a rapid outline of events, with the 
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subject in the Nominative; generally, several infinitives in 
succession : 


{Verrés] minitar! Dioddré, vdciferari palam, lacrimas interdum vix 
tenére. Cic. Verres threatened Diodorus, bawled out before everybody, 
sometimes could hardly restrain his tears. 


Remanks,—1, The ancient assumption of an ellipsis of coepit, began (QuinT. ix. 8, 58), 
serves to show the conception, although it does not explain the construction. There is 
no ellipsis. ‘The Infinitive is to be explained as in Oratio Obliqua. It takes the place 
of the Imperfect, iz used chiefly in rapid passages, and gives the outline of the thought, 
and not the details. 

2. The Historical Infinitive {s sometimes found after cum, ubi, ete. : 

Non multum erat progressa nivis cum datd signd ruere tectum. Tac. Jot 
Jar (but a little way) had the ship advanced, when, at a signal given, the roof came down 
with a rush (began to tumble). 


ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


651. The thonghts of the narrator, or the exact words of 
a@ person, as reported by the narrator, are called Oratio Recta, or 
Direct Discourse. 

Indirect Discourse, or Ordtio Obliqua, reports not the exact 
words spoken, but the general impression produced. 

—_, 

Remanks.—1. Under the general head of Ordtio Obliqua are embraced also those 
clauges which imply Indirect Quotation (Partial Obliquity). See 5v9. 

2. Inquam, quoth J, is used in citing the Or&tio Recta; ajo, 7 say, generally in 
Grdtio Obliqua. Inquam is always parenthetic; Ajo may or may not be parenthetic. 
Oratio Recta may also be cited by a parenthetic ‘ut ait,” “ut Ajunt.”’ as he says, as 
they say. When the subject of inquit is mentioned it is commonly postponed. 

652. Oratio Obliqua differs from Oratio Recta, partly in the 
use of the Moods and Tenses, partly in the use of the Pro- 
nouns. 

keMARKs.—1. It must be remembered that 0. 0. is necessarily legs accnrate in its 
conception than 0. R., and hence it is not always possible to restore the G. R. from the 
0. O. with perfect certainty. What is ideal to the speaker, may become unreal to the 
narrator from his knowledge of the result, and hence, when accuracy is aimed at, the uar- 
rator takes the point of view of the speaker, and in the last resort passes over to §. 


Recta. 
2. 0. Obliqua often comes in without any formal notice. 


Moods in Ordtio Obliqua. 


653. In Oratio Obliqua the principal clauses are put ia the 
Infinitive, the subordinate clauses in the Subjunctive. 
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Oratio Recta: Apud Hypanim fluvium, inquit Aristotel&s, 
Oratio Obliqua: Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelés ait, 
0. BR: bestiolae quaedam nascuntur, 


0. 0.: bestiolds quisdam nAsci, 
0. R.: quae finum diem vivunt, 
O. O.: quae tinum diem vivant. 


O. R.— On the river Bog, says Aristotle, 
0.— Aristotle says that on the ricer Bog, 
live (but) one day. 


Sdcratés dicere solébat: 


©. R. Omnés in ed quod sciunt satis sunt Sloquentés. 
©. O. Omnaa in e35 quod scirent satis esse Sloquentés. 


tS 


little creatures are born, that 


©. RB. Socrates used to say : “AU men are eloquent enough in what they UNDERSTAND.”* 


©. O. Socrates used to say that all men WERE eloquent enough in what 
thé3) UNDERSTOOD. 


Remark.—When the Principal Clanse, or Apodosis, is in the Indicative, the Infini- 
tive is used according to the rule for Verbs of Saying and Thinking. When the Prin- 
cipal Clanse, or Apodosis, is in the Subjanctive, as in the Ideal and Unreal conditions, 
special rules are necessary. (59.) 


Otherwise, Subjunctive in Q. BR. continues to be Subjunctive in 9. 0. 


654, Interrogative sentences are put in the Subjunctive ac- 
cording to 469: 


Ariovistus respondit sé prius in Galliam vénisse quam populum 
Rdmanum : quid sibi vellet cir in suas possessidnés veniret. CaEs. 
Ariovistus replied that he had come to Gaul before the Roman peopie : what did 
he (Caesar) mean by coming tnto his possessions? (Quid tibi vis ?) 

Thrasybilus magna vice exclamat: cir sé fugiant? Zrasybulus 
cried out with a loud voice (asking), why they ran from him. (©. R., cir 
mé fugitis ?) 

RrMaRks.—1. Indicative Rhetorical Questions (466), being substantially statements, are 


transferred from the Indicative of 0, B. to the Accusative and Infinitive of 0, Q,; but sel- 
dom in the Second Person, which is commonly in the Subjunctive. 


‘O. R. Num possum } Can I? [No.] 5. 0. Num posse ? Could he? 
Quid est turpius? What isdacer? [Nothing.] Quid esse turpius$ What was 
baser ? 


Qud 865 repulsds ab Rémanls itirds? Liv. Whither should they go, if repelled by 
tie Romans? (Qud ibimus ?) 

Cul nin apparére ab ed qui prior arma intulisset injfiriam ortam esse? Lrv. 
To whom teit not evident that the wrong began with him, who had been the first to wage 
war? (Cul non appéret ?) 

S81 bonum diicerent, quid prd noxid damnassent? Liv. Uf they thought him a 
geod man, why had they condemned him as guilty ? (SI bonum dicitis, quid prd noxid 
damnistis 1) 

2. In Snbjunctive Rhetorical Questions the Subjunctive is either retaine.!, or trans- 
ferred to the Infinitive. (The Deliberative Subjunctive is always retained.) 
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Quis sibi persnddéret sine certé ré Ambiorigem ad &jusmodi consilium dé. 
scendisse? Cages. Who could persuade himself thal Ambioriz had proceeded to un 
extreme measure like that, without (having made) a sure Ceing (of it)? (Quis sibi per- 


sufideat ?) 
The Infinitive form would be the Future: quem sibi persudstirum ? (659) ard is 
not. to be distinguished fram the Future Indicative. 


G55. Imperative sentences are put in the Subjunctive: the 
Negative is, of course, né: 

Redditur responsum : Néndum tempus pugnae esse; castris sé tené- 
rent. Liv. There was returned for answer, that tt was not yet time to fight, 
that they must keep within the camp. (O. R. castris vds tenéte.) 

Vercingetorix cohortatus est: né perturbarentur incommodd. CaEs. 


Vercingetoriz comforted them (by saying) that they must not allow themseloes 
to be discuncerted by the disaster. (O. R. ndlite perturbari.) 


ReEMARK.—Ut can be used in the first sentence, according to 546; but only in the 
first. 

Pythia respondit ut moenibus lignefs 85 mfinfrent, Ner. The Pythia answered 
that they must defend themselves wilh walls of woud. 


TENSES IN ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


656. The Tenses of the Infinitive follow the laws already 
laid down (530): 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 

The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 

The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 

657. The Tenses of the Subjunctive follow the laws of se- 
quence (510). The choice is regulated by the point of view of 
the Reporter, or the point of view of the Speaker. 


RNeEMARK.—By assuming the point of view of the speaker, greater liveliness as well ag 
greater accuracy is imparted to the discourse. This form is technically called Reprae- 
sentatio. In Conditional Sentences Repraesentatio often serves to prevent ambiguity. 
The point of view not unfrequently shifts from reporter to aa sometimes in the 
fame sentence. * 


Point of View of the Reporter: 


Légitisni Ariovistus respondit: sibi mirum vidéri quid in sua Gallia 
quam bell6 vicisset, Caesari negdtii esset. Cars. 70 the embassy Arto- 
wistus replied, that it seemed strange to him (he wondered) what business Cue- 
sar had in his Gaul, which he had conquered in war. 


Point of View of the Speaker: 


se 
. 


Légatis HelvétisSrum Caesar respondit: consuésse deds immortdléa, 


a 
. ce ae «nit A: 


eee 
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qué gravius hominés ex commiitatidne rérum doleant, qués prd scelere 
edrum ulcisci velint, his secundidrés interdum rés concédere. Cars. 7b 
the envoys of the Helvetians Cuesar replied, that the gods were (are) wont, that 
men might (may) suffer the more severely from chunge in their fortunes, to 
grant occasional increase of prosperity to those whom they wished (wish) to 
punish for their crime. (A long passage may be found in Liv. xxviii. 32.) 


Point of View shifted: 
_ Ad haec Marius respondit : Si quid ab senati petere vellent, ab armis 


discédant. Sauu.* Thereto Marius replied : If they wished to ask anything of 
the senate, they must lay down their arms. 


658. Object, Causal, Temporal, and Relative Clauses SHON 
the general laws of Oratio Obliqua. 


. Examples of O. O. in Object Clauses, 535. 


— 


Causal, 541. 
Temporal, 562, 563, 564, 566, 571, 573, 578 
Relative, 630. 


Remarks.—1. CoUrdinate Relative Clauses are put in the Accusative and Infinitive 


2. Relative Clauses are put in the Indicative: 1. In mere circumlocations. 2. In ex- 


planations of the narrator. (630, R. 1.) 
3. Dum, with the Indicative, is often retained as a mere circumlocution (so also some- 


times cum): 

Dic, hospes, Spartae nds té hic vidisse jacentas, dum sanctis patriae: lagibus 
obsequimur. Cic. Tell Sparta, stranger, that thou hast seen us lying here obeying (in 
obedience to) our country’s hallowed laws. — 


. B59. Conditional Sentences in Ordtio Obliqua (Total and Partial). 


1. Thé Protasis follows the rule. 

2. The Indicative Apodosis follows the rule, but Present, Im- 
perfect, and Perfect Subjunctive are turned into the Future In- 
finitive or its periphrases. 

The Pluperfect Subjunctive is transferred to the Perfect In- 
finitive of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 
Passive and Supineless Verbs take the circumlocution with 


futiirom fuisse ut... . 240, R. x. 


RemanK 1.—Posse necds no Future (240, R. 3), and potuisge no Periphrastic Perfect 
Infinitive, so that these forms are often used to lighten the construction. 
3. Identical Forms.—In the transfer of conditions to 0. 0, 


the difference between many forms disappears. For instance ' 
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L. 81 id crédis, errabis. 
SI id crédés, erradbis. | Dico té, si id crédas, errdtiirum esse. 
Si id crédas, errér, 
II. Si id crédis, erradbis. 
Si id crédés, errabis. 
Si id crédas, errés. 
Si id créderés, errdrés. 
Ill. Si id crédideris, erradbis. 
Si id crédideris, errés. Dixi té, si id crédidissés, erratiram 
Si id crédideris, erraveris.. esse. 
Si id crédidissés, erradrés. 


Dixi té, si id crdderés, erratiirum ease, 


Remarx 2.—In No. L the ditference is not vital, though exactness is lost, 

In No. IT. the ambiguity is avoided by Repraesent&tio for the logical condition, and 
the uge of the Periphrastic Perfect for the Unreal, wherever it is possible. The difference 
between an Unfulfilled Present and an Unfulfilled Past would naturally vanish to the nar- 
rator, to whom both are Past.* 

Ariovistus respondit: Si quid ips! 4 Caesare opus esset, sés6 ad illum ventt- 
rum fulsse: si quid ille sé velit. illum ad 88 venire oportére. Cars. Ariovistus 
answered, that if he had wanted anything of Caesar he would have come tohim; tf he 
(Caesar) wanted anything of him, he ought to come to him (Ariovistue). 

0. R. SI quid mihi & Caesare opus esset, ego ad illum vénissem; sI quid ille 
mé vult, illum ad mé venire oportet. 


No, III., like No. I., is nsed chiefly of the Future, 
660. Logical Conditions in Oratio Obliqua : 


1. Ad haec Ariovistus respondit: si ipse popul6 Rdman6 nin prae- 
scriberet quem ad modum sud jiire iterétur, ndn oportére sés6 4 populd 
Rdm4ns in sud jire impediri. Cars. To this Ariovistus made answer; If 
he did not prescribe to the Roman people how to exercise their right, he ought 
not to be hindered by the Roman people tn the exercise of his right. {O. R. Si 
ego non praescribo, non oportet mé impediri.) 

2. Si bonum diicerent, quid pré noxid damn@ssent? Sin (593) noxium 
comperissent, quid alterum consuldtum créderent? Liv. Jf they thought 
him a good man, why had they conuemned him as guilty ; tj on the other 
hand they had found him guilty, why did they tintrust him with a second con- 
sulship? (©. R. Si—diicitis, quid damnastis ? sin—comperistis, quid cré- 
ditis ?) 

3. Titurius clamitabat, suam sententiam in utramque partem esse 
tiitam ; si nihil esset (O. R., si nihil erit) diirius, nulld periculd ad proxi- 
mam legidnem perventirds (O. R., perveniétis); si Gallia omnis cum 
Germanis cénsentiret (O. R., sicdnsentit) inam esse (O. R., est) in cele- 
ritate positam salitem. Cars. TZiturius kept crying out that his resolution 
was safe in either case: if there were (should be) no especial pressure, they 


* Circ, Fin. i. 2, 89; v. 81, 93. Weissenborn on Liv, xxxiv. 4. 
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would get to the next legion without danger ; tf all Gaul was tn league with 
the Germans, their only safety lay in speed. 

4, Eum omnium labdrum finem fore existimabant si hostem ab Hibérd 
intercliidere potuissent. Cages. They thought that would 5e the end of all 
(thir) foils, tf they could cut off the enemy from the Ebro. (©. R., is labd- 
rum finis erit (or fuerit) si hostem interclhiidere potuerimus.) 

5. [Hi] Jugurthae nédn mediocrem animum pollicitandd accendébant 
al Micipsa r6éx occidisset, fore uti sdlus imperid Numidiae potirétur. 
Batu. These persons kindled no little courage in Jugurtha(’s heart) by prom- 
ising over and over that if King Micipsa fell, he alone should possess the rule 
over Numidia. (©. R., si Micipsa occiderit, tii sdlus imperid potiéris.) 

6. Fidés data est, si Jugurtham vivum aut necdtum sibi tradidisset 
fore ut illi sendtus impinitatem et sua omnia concéderet. Satu. His 
word was pledged that if he delivered to him Jugurtha, alive or dead, the senate 
would grant him impunity, and all that was his. (©. R., st mihi trddideris, 
tibi senatus tua omnia concédet.) 

7. NSn multd ante urbem captam exaudita vdx est . . futiirum esse, 
nisi prdvisum esset, ut Rdma caperétur. Cic. Not long before the taking 
of the city, a voice was heard (saying), that unless precautions were adopted, 
Rome would be taken. (O. R., nisi prdvisum erit, Rdma capiétur.) 

8. Ariovistus respondit si quid ille sé velit illum ad 86 venire opox- 
tére. Cars. (659, R.) 

9. [Ariovistus respondit] nisi décédat [Caesar] sésé6 illum prd hoste 
habitiirum; quodsi eum interfécerit, multis sés6 nébilibus principibus- 
que populi RémAani gratum factiirum. Cars. Arilovistus replied, that un- 
less Caesar withdrew, he should regard him as an enemy, and in case he killed 
him, he would do a favor to many men of the highest position among the 
Roman people. (©. R., Nisi décédés td prd hoste habdbo . . . si té inter- 
fécero gratum fécero (236, R. 4). 

10. Fertur Jugurtha dixiss3 urb2m vénalem et m{atiiré peritiiram si 
emptdrem invénerit. Sauu. (Perf. Subj.) Jugurtha is reported to have said 
that the city was for sale, and would soon perish tf it found a buyer. (0. RB, 
urbs peribit si emptSrem invénerit : Fut. Perf. Ind.) 


Remank.—Posse is used as has been stated. (659.) 

.Negarunt bellum dirim{ posse nisi Mess8nifs Achae! Pylum redderent. Lv. 
They said that the war could not be stojped unless the Achaeans restored Pyles to the Messe- 
niens, (0. R. Bellum dirim! nin potest (poterit) nisi Pylam reddent.) 

Docent, si tarris concidisset. ndu posse milités continér{I quin spé praedae in 
urbem irrumpant. Cages. They show thatif the tower fell, the soldiers could not be kept 
Srom bursting into the cily in the hope of booty. (0. B. si conciderit, ndn possunt 
(poterunt) contin&ri.) 


661. Ideal Conditions in Oratio Obliqua: 


1. Ait sé af iirdtur “Quam hoc suave” dictiirum. Cic. He declares 
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that if he were to be burnt he would say, ‘ How sweet this 2.” (O.R. St rar, 
dicam, same form as Logical.) 

2. Voluptatem si ipsa prd s6 loquatur concessiiram arbitror Dignitatt. 
Cic. I think that if Pleasure were to speuk for herself, she would yield (the 
palm) to Virtue. (The context shows (Fin. III. 1) that the condition is 
Ideal, not Logical. 1 loquatur, concédat. Comp. 598, R. 2.) 


662. Unreal Conditions in Oratio Obliqua: 


1. Titurius clamitabat Eburdnés, sI Caesar adesset, ad castra [Rdma- 
ndrum] ventiirds [ndn] esse. Cars. Titurius kept crying out that if Caesar 
were there, the Hburones would not be coming to the camp of the Romana, 
(O. R., sf Caesar adesset, Eburdnés ndn venirent.) On the rareness of 
this form see 659, R. 2 

2. Apparébat si dititius vixisset Hamilcare duce Poendés arma Italiae 
illatirds fuisse. Liv. It was evident that if he had lived longer, the Punses 
would have carried their arms into Italy under Hamilear’s conduct. 

3. Nisi ed ipsd tempore nintil dé Caesaris victdrid essent allati ex- 
istimabant plérique futirum fuisse ut oppidum dmitterétur. Cars. Had 
not news of Cuesar’s victory been brought at that very time, most persons 
thought the city would have been lost. (O. R., nisi nintii allati essent, oppi- 
dum amissum esset.) 

Remank.—As the Pluperfect Indicative is sometimes used (rhetorically) for the Sub 
junctive (246, R. 3), so the ordinary Perfect Infinitive is sometimes employed instead of 
the Periphrastic: 

Némo mihi persuddébit multds praestantés virds tanta esse cOnatds (= cdn&- 
tfirds fuisse) nisi animé cernerent (5:9, R. 1) posteritatem ad sé pertinére. Cic. 
No one will persuade me that (-0) many eminent men had made such mighty endeavors, had 
they not seen with their minds’ (eyc) that posterity belonged to them. 

Pompéjum plérique existimant si Acrius insequl voluisset bellum ed dié& pot- 
nisse finfre, Cans. Most people think that tf Pumpey had (nut) determined to follow up 
more energelically, he could have finished the war on that day. (0. B., sf voluisset. po 
tuit, 599, R. 2.) 

Namaue ill& multitfidine sf sina mens esset (599, R. 1) Graeciae, supplicium 
Persas dare potuisse. Ner. Wor with that number if Greece had had (= been in her) 
sound mind, the Persians might have paid the penalty (due). (0, RB. SI sina mens onset 
Graeciae, supplicium Persae dare potuérunt.) 


Pronouns in Ordtio Obliqua. 


663. 1. The Reflexive is used according to the principles laid 
down 520, and after. 

2. The person addressed is ille or is: 

[Ariovistus respondit] nisi décédat [Caesar] sésé illum pri hoste hi- 
bitarum : quods{i eum interfécerit, multis sésé nobilibus principibusque 


populf Romani gratum factiirum. Cars. (667, R. 9.) 
Of course this does not exclude the ordinary demonstrative use. _ 
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3. Hic and iste are commonly changed into ille or is, a8 nunc 


into tum and tune. 


Dioddrus respondit sé paucis illis diébus argentum misisse Lily- 


baeum, Cic. (392, R. 4) 


4, Nos is used when the narrator’s party is referred to. CAES 


B. G. I. 44. 


664, Specimens of the conversion of Oratio Obliqua into 


Ordtio Recta. 


Oratio Obliqua. 


1. Artovistus respondit : 

Transisse Rhénum = sts@ ndn 
sud sponte sed rogatum et arcessl- 
tum &@ Gallis; nén sine magnd spe 
magnisque praemilsdomum propin- 
qudsque reliquisse; s@d@s habere 
in Gallid ab ipsIs concessils, obsidés 
ipsdrum voluntdate datds; stipen- 
dium capere jire bell!, quod vict6rés 
victis impOnere consnérint. NdGn 
sts@ Gallls sed Gallds sibi bellum in- 
tulisse; omnés Gualliae civitdtés ad 
s8 oppugnandum vénisse et contra 
s@ castra habuisse; cis omnes 
copils @ s@ Ond proelid pulsads ac 
superiids esse. SI iterum experirt 
velint, s@ iterum pardtum esse de- 
certare ; -sI pice it! velint, injquum 
esse dé stIpendid recsare, quod sua 
voluntite ad id tempus pependerint. 
Amtcitiam popu! RGman! sibi or- 
namento et praesidid, non detri- 
ment6 esse oportére idque s@ e& spe 
petisse. SI per populum Romanum 
Btipendium remittdtur et déditicil 
subtrahantur, n6n minus libenter 
gés@ recitisdatirum popull Rodman! 
emicitiam quam appetierit. Quod 
multitidinem Germadndrum in Gal- 
liam trdducat, id s@ sul mOniendy, 
non Galliae impugnandae causa 
faccre; @jus rel testimdnid esse 
quod nisi rog&tus n6Gn vetnerit ct 
quod bellum ndn intulerit sed dé@- 


fenderit. 
Cass. B. G. I, 44. 


Gratio Recta. 


Transit Rhénum ndn mes sponte 
sed rovitus et arcessItus 2 Gallis; 
nin sine magnd sp& magnisque 
praemils domum propinqudsque re- 
liqui; s@d@s habeo in Gallia ab ipsfs 
concessis, obsidés ipsdrum volun. 
tte datds; stIpendium capio jire 
belll, quod victGrés victIs impdnere 
consutrunt. N6n ego GallIs sed 
Galll mihi bellum intul@runt;  o- 
mnés Galliae clvitdtés ad mé oppu- 
gnandum = véntrunt et contre mé 
castra habu@runt; eae omnés cGpiae 
&# me ind proelid pulsac ac superd- 
tae sunt. Striterum expertrl volunt, 
iterum pardtus sum decertare, sl 
pice THY volunt, inIquum est dt st!- 
pendio recfisdre, quod sud voluntite 
ad hdc tempus pependérunt. Amici- 
tiam popull Romani mihi ornd- 
mento et praesidid, nin détrimentd 
esse oportet idque e& spé@ petil. SI 
per populum RoOmgnum stIpendium 
remitt@tur et déditicil subtrahentur, 
n6n minus libenter rechsibo popull 
R6mani amicitiam quam = agpetiL 
Quod multitidinem Germadnérum 
in Galliam tradiicam,® id mer mini- 
endl non Galliac impugnandae 
causé facio; @jus ret testimdnid est 
quod nisi rovdtus nén vénl et quod 
bellum n6n intull sed défendI. 





*Allusion to the preceding speech, 
otherwize tradiico. 
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Oratic Obliqua. 


8. Fis Casar tta respondit : 

EO sibi minus dubit&tldnis dart 
quod cas rés quads légit! Helvetit 
commemorassent memoria tenéret 
atque ed gravins ferre qué minus 
IneritS popull ROmant accidissent ; 
qui st alichjus injiiriae sibi conscius 
fuisset ndn fuisse difficile cavére; 
sed ed déceptum quod neque come 
missum & sé intellegeret quaré 
timéret neque sine caus& tinendum 
putaret. Quod sf veteris contumé- 
liane oblivisct vellet num etiain recen- 
tium injdridrum, quod cd invitd iter 
per prévinciam per vim temptas- 
sent, quod Aeduds, quod Ambar. 
ros, quod Allobrogas vexassent Mee 
morism CtpGnere posse? Quod 
sua victGrid tam insolenter glGrid- 
rentur quodque tam did st imptine 
tulisse injirids adimirdrentur eddem 
pertintre. Consuesse enim dcds im- 
mortilés qué gravius homints ex 
commitatiGne rérum doleant, quis 
pro scelere edrum ulciscl velint, hyi3 
secundidrés interdum ras et diltur- 
nidrem = impinitdtem  concedere, 
Cum ea ita sint, tamen s]I obsidés, ab 
iis sibi dentur ull ca quae pollicean- 
tur factOrds intellegat, et st Aeduls 
d@ injiirils quads ipsts socilsque 
eorum intulerint, item st} Allobrogi- 
bus satisfaciant stst cum ils pdcem 


esse fuctiirum. 
Cass. B. G.I, 14. 


8. Sulla régi patefecit : 

Quod pollicedtur, senaétum et po- 
pulum RoGmanum, quoniam amplius 
urs valuissent, n6n in grdtiam 
anbittirés ; faciundum aliquid, quod 
ilérum magis quam sua r@tulisse 
vider@tur; id ided in prdmpti esse, 
quoniam Jugurthae copiam habtret, 
quem sl R6manis tradidisset, fore 
ut ilf plirimum d@btrtiur; amici- 
tiam, foedus, Numidiae partem, 
quam nunc peteret, tunc ultrd ad- 
ventQram. 


Satu. B. J. 111. 
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Oratio Recta. 


Héc mihi minus dubitationis da- 
tur quod eds rts quads vos, lawzitl 
Helvetil, conmemorastis, memorié 
teneo atque hd¢ gravius fero qué 
minus meritd popull ROmant acci- 
dtrunt; qui st alicQjus injdriae sibi 
conscius fuisset, ndu fuit difficile ca- 
vére; sed ed eee pteag ice neque 
commissum @ s@ intellevébat quaré 
timéret neque sine causé timenduin 
put&bat. Quod sI veteris contumé- 
liae obliviscl volo, pum etiam recen- 
tium injtridrum, quod mé@_ invitd 
iter per prdvinciam per vim temp- 
lastis quod Aeduds, quod Ambarrds, 
quod Allobrogas vexastis,memoriam 
d@pdnere possum ? Quod vestra vi- 
ctorid tam insolenter gloriamiol. 
quodque tam dit vés impfne tu- 
lisse injirigs admiframinI eddem 
pertinet Consuévérunt enim di 
immort@#és qué gravius homings 
ex commtaijone rérum = doleant, 
quds pro scelere cdrum ulciscl vo- 
lunt, his secundidrés interdum rés 

€t Miturnidrem impinitdtem con- 
Cnm haec ita sint, tamer 
sI obsidés 2 vobis mihi dabuntur, utl 
ca, quae pollic@min!, factirés iutel- 
ilegam et st Acduls dé injtrils quas 
‘ipsIs sociIsque eGrum intulistis, item 
81 Allobrogibus satistaciétis, ego vO~ 
Liscum pacem faciam. 


\, 
ade 14s 


Quod pollic@ris, sen&tus et popu- 
lus Romanus quoniam amplics 
armis valutrunt, non in gr&tiam ha- 
b@bunt; faciundum aliquid, quod 
illdrum magis quam tua retulisse 
videdtur; id ided in prdmptd est, 
quoniam Jugurthae cOpiam habés, 
quem st RGmants  tradideris tibi 
pidrimum debéebitur; amicitia, foe 
dus, Numidiae pars, quam nune 
petis, tunc ultrd adveniet, 


ATTRACTION OF MOOD. 


Oratio Obliqua. 


4, Athéniensés déplordvérunt vas- 
fatiinem populdtidbnemque misera- 
bilem agrorum. Neque sé id quert 
quod hostilia ab hoste pass! forent ; 
esse enim quaedam bell! jira quae 
ut facere ita pat! sit fas. Sataexiarl, 
dirul tecta, praedis hominum peco- 
rumque ag!l misera magis quam in- 
digna patient! esse; vérum enim 
vérd id st quert, quod is, qui Réma- 
nds alignigenis et barbarés vocet, 
adcd omnia simul divina hitmana- 
gue jira pollucrit ut pridre populi- 
tidne cum inferniIs dils, secunda 
cum superis bellum nefarium gesse- 
rit. Omnia sepulcra monumentaque 
diruta esse in finibus suls, omnium 
nidatds manés, nulllus ossa terrd 
tegl. Qualem terram Atticam ftce- 
rit, exornditam quondam opulentam- 
que, tilem eum s!I liceat Aetdliam 
Graeciamque omnem factirum. 
Urbis quoque suae similem d@for- 
mitdtem futdram fuisse nisi Roman! 
subvénissent. 


Liv. xxxi. 30. 
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Gritio Recta. 


Non id querimur quod hostilia ab 
hoste pass] sumus. Sunt enim 
quaedam bell! jira quae nt facere 
ita pat! est fas. Sata exOrl, qdirul 
tecta, praedis hominum pecorum- 
que agi miscra magis quam indigna 
patient! sunt; vérum enim veérd id 
querimur quod is, quI Rdmands 
alitnigends et barbards vocat, aded 
omnia simul diviIna himdnaque 
jira polluit ut pridre populatione 
cum infernis dils, secundd cum su- 
perils bellum  nefarium gesserit. 
Omnia sepulcra monumentaque dl- 
ruta sunt in fYnibus ndstris, omnium 
niidat! mdanéts, nulllus ossa terra 
tevuntur. Qualem terram Atticam 
fecit, exornitam quondam opulen- 
tamque, talem is, si lictbit ActGliam 
Graeciamque omnem faciet. Urbis 
qnuoque néstrae similis déformitas 
fuisset, nisi ROmadn! subvénissent. 


INVOLVED ORATIO OBLIQUA. ATTRACTION OF MOOD. 


665, Oratio Obliqua proper depends on some verb of Thinking or 
Saying, expressed or understood. In a more general sense, the term ©, 
Obliqua is used cf all complementary clauses, that belong to ideal rela- 
tions. The principle is the same in both sets of sentences, for in the one 
as in the other, the Infinitive takes its dependencies in the Subjunctive, on 
account of the close relation between the Ideal mood and the Substantive 
Idea of the verb. Hence the favorite combination of the Infinitive and 
the Ideal second person : 

Proprium himani ingenii est d6disse quem laeseris. Tac. Jtis (peculiar 
to, human nature to hate whom you haveinjured. (But Odisti quem laesistt.) 

The so-called attraction of mood by which clauses originally Indicative 
become Subjunctive in dependence on Subjunctives, is another phase of 
the same gencral principle. 


666. All clauses which depend on Infinitives and Subjune- 
tives, and form an integral part of the thought, are put in they ~ 
Subjunctive : NT OR ae 
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Recordatione ndstrae amicitiae sic fruor ut beaté vixisse videar quia 
cum Scipidne vixerim. Cic. J enjoy the remembrance of our friendship so 
much that I seem to hate lived happily because I lived with Scipio. 

Vereor né dum minuere velim labdrem augeam. Cic. J fear lest while 
Lam wishing to lessen the toil I may tnerease it (dum minuere volo, augeo),. 

Corporis viribus iitdre dum adsint, cum absint né requirds. CIc. 
(267.) 

Quaré fidébat ut omnium oculés quotiéscumque in piiblicum prddisset 
ad 86 converteret. Nep. Whereby tt happened that he attracted the eyes of 
aul, every time he went out in public (quotiéscumque prédierat convertébat). 

Néscire quid antequam natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse pue- 
rum. Cic. Not to know what happened before you were born, (that) t3 & be 
always a boy. 

F'raus fidem in parvis sibi praestruit ut cum operae pretium sit, 
cum magna mercéde fallat. Cic. Fraud lays ttself a foundation of credit 
$n small things tn order that when it ts worth while it may make a great profu 
by cheating. 

Réte texunt [araneolae] ut si quid inhaeserit conficiant. Cic. Spiders 
weave a web to kill anything that gets caught in it (si quid inhaesit confici- 
unt, 569). 

Abeunti si quid poposcerit concédere mGris. Tac. To the departing 
(guest) ¢¢ 13 customary to grant anything that he asks (Si quid poposcit 
concédunt). 


Remarks.—1, From this it is easy to see how the Subjunctive came to be used in a 
Generic or Iterative sense after Tenses of Continuance. Present, Imperfect, and Future 
Indicative may all involve the Notion of Habit, Will, Inclination, Endeavor, and the 
complementary clauses would follow the sense rather than the form (Partial Obdquity). 
Examples, sce 569, R. 

2 Dum not unfrequently resists the Attraction both in prose and poctry: 

Tantum né noceas dum vis prodesse vid8td. Ov. (548.) 


PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES. 


667. Participles are used in. Latin even more extensively 
than in English, to express a great variety of subordinate rela- 
tions, such as Time and Circumstance, Cause and Occasion, 
Condition and Concession. The classification cannot always be 
exact, as one kind blends with another. 

Remanks.—1. It is sometimes convenient to translate a Participial Sentence by a co- 
ordinate clause. but the Participle itself is never codrdinate, and such clauses are nevet 
equivalents. (409, R. 2.); 

Manlius Gallum caesum torque spolidvit. Liv. Afanlius slew.the Gaul and strip. 


ned him of his neckchain (after elaying the Gaul stripped him of his cea having 
slain, pete 
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Miltiadés capitis absolfitus, pectinid mult&tusest. Nep. Miltiades (though) ao- 
quilted of a capitul charge. was mulcted in (a eum of ) money (was acquitted. but mulcted). 

2. A common translation of the Partic:ple is an Abstract Noun: See 324. R 8: 

Terra miitdita non miitat morés. Liv. The change of land changeth not the char- 


Teucer Ulixén reum facit Ajacis occisi. Quint. Teucer indicts Ulyssee for tha 
murder of Ajax. 
On the Participleafter Verbs of Perception and Representation, see 524, R. 1 and 536. 


668. Participles may represent Time when: 


Alexander moriens 4nulum suum dederat Perdiccae. Nep. Alezan- 
der (when he was) dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 

Dionysius tyrannus Syrdciisis expulsus Corinthi puerds docébat. 
Circ. Dionysius the tyrant, (after he had been) exiled from Syracuse (after 
his exile from Syracuse), taught (a) boys’ (school) at Corinth. 


Ablative Absolute: 


Sol6n et Pisistratus Servid Tullid regnante viguérunt. Circ. Solon and 
Pisistratus flourished when Servius Tullius was king (in the reign of Servius 
Tullius). 

Sdle ortd Volsci sé circumvallatés vidérunt. Lrv. When the sun was 
risen (after sunrise), the Volscians saw that they were surrounded by lines of 
tntrenchment. | 


RemMARK.—On the Ablative Absolute of the Simple Participle, see 438, R. 1. 
669. Participles may represent Cause Why: 


Aréopagitae damnavérunt puerum coturnicum oculés é6ruentem. 
Quint. The court of Mars’ Hill condemned a boy becuuse he plucked out 
(for plucking out) the eyes of quails. 

Athéniensés Alcibiadem coxruptum 4 rége Persdrum capere néluisse 
Cymén arguébant. Nep, Zhe Athenians charged Alcibiades with having 
been unwilling to take Cyme (because he had been) bribed by the King of 
Persia. 


Ablative Absolute: 


R6mani veterés regnari omnés volébant libertatis dulcédine ndndum 
experta. Liv. The old Romans all wished to hace a king over them (because 
they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 


Remark.—An apparent cause is given by ut as velut, as, for instance, tanquam (sO) 
as, quasi, as i/, sce 604, R. 2, 


670. Participles may represent Condition and Concession: 


Si latet ars prddest, affert déprensa pud6rem. Oy. (594, 2) 
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Riss interdum ita repente érnmpit ut eum cupientés tenére nequoea- 
mus. Cic. (611.) 
Miltiadés capitis absoliitus peciinid multatus est. Nep. (667, R.} 


Ablative Absolute: 


Maxims virtiites jacére omnés necesse est voluptate dominante 
Cie. (594, 2.) 


REMARK.—Later writers combine with the Participle ets, quanquam, quamvis. 
acc 611, R. 


671. Participles may represent Relative Clauses (640) : 


Omnés aliud agentés, aliud simulantés, perfidi sunt. Crc. 
Pisistratus Homéri librés confiisés anted sic disposuisse dicitur ut 
nunc habémus, CIC. 


RemaRK.—So called, qui dicitur, vocatur, quem vocant; above-mentioned, quem 
anted, supra diximus. 


672. Future Participle (Active).—The Future Participle is a verbal 
adjective, denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the older 
language with sum, J am, as a periphrastic tense. In later Latin, it is used 
freely, just as the Present and Perfect Puarticiples, to express subordinate 
relations. 

Peculiar is the free use of it in Sentences of Design, and especially no- 
ticeable the compactness gained by the employment of it in Conditional 
Relations. 


673. In later Latin, the Future Participle (Active) is used to 
represent subordinate flations: 
1. Time When: 


Tiberius trajectiirus (cum trajectiirus esset) Rhénum commeatum non 
transmisit. Suet. When Tiberius was about to cross the Rhine, he did not 
send over the provisions. 


2. Cause Why: 


Déridiculé fuit senex foedissimae adilatidnis tantum infamia tsirus, 
Tac. A butt of ridicule was the old man, as infamy was the only gain he 
would make by his foul furoning. 

Antiochus séciirus erat dé bell6 R6m4n5 tanquam non transitiris in 
Asiam Rémanis. (604, R. 2.) 


3. Purpose: 


Maroboduus misit légat6s ad Tiberium dratiirda auxilia. Tac. (544, 
R. 2.) 
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Rem AaRK.—The Present Participle is sometimes used in a ei1milar sense, but the Pur 
pose is only an inference: 


Légati vénérunt niintiantés Asiae quoque civitatés sollicitari. Liv. Zneoys 
came with the announcement that the states of Asia (Minor) also were tampered with. 


4. Condition and Concession ° 


1.) Protasis. 

Déditiris sé Hannibali fuisse accersendum R5dm4nérum praesidium ? 
Lrv. Jf they had been ready to surrender to Hannibal, would they have had 
to send for a Roman garrison? (= 81 déditiri fuissent, O. R. si déditiri 
fuérunt.) 

2.) Apodosis. 

Quatiunt arma, ruptiir! imperium ni diicantur. Tac. TZhey clash their 
arms, ready to break orders, if they be not led forward. 

Librum mis! exigenti tibi, misstirus etsI ndn exégissés. PLIN. Ep. J 
have sent you the book, as you exacted tt, although I should have sent it even 
if you had not exacted it. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 


674, The Latin language allows greater freedom in the ar- 
rangement of words than the English. This freedom is, of 
course, due to its greater wealth of inflections. 


675. Grammatical arrangement has for its object clearness. 
Rhetorical arrangement has for its objects Emphasis and 
Rhythm. 


1. Emphasis is produced 1, By reversing the ordinary position. 
2. By approximation of similars or opposites, 
3. By separation. 


In all sentences beginning and end are emphatic points. In long sen- 
tences the means as well as the extremes are the points of emphasis. 

2. Rhythm.—Much depends on the rhythmical order of words, for 
which the treatises of the ancients are to be consulted. Especially avoided 
arc poctic rhythms. So, for example, the dactyl and spondee, or close of 
an hexameter at the end of a period. 


676. Rute I.—The most simple arrangement of a sentence 
is as follows: 

1. The Subject and its Modifiers. 

2. The Modifiers of the Predicate. 

3. The Predicate Proper or Verb. 
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1. Dionysius tyrannus, 2. Syraciisis expulsus Corinthi puerds, 
8. docébat. Circ. (668.) 

Rhetorical positions : 

Potentés sequitur invidia. Quint. (479.) 

Nobis non satisfacit ipse Démosthenés. Cic. (556. I. 1.) 

Déscriptus erat populus Romanus censii, ordinibus, aetatibus. Cs0. 

Intra moenia suut hostés. SAL. 


REMARK.—The modifiers of the predicate stand in the order of their importance. The 
following arringement is common: 

1. Place, Time, Cauec, or Means. 

2. Indirect Object. 

8. Direct Object. 

4, Adverb. 

5. Verb. 


677. Rue II.—Interrogative Sentences begin with the in- 
terrogative, subordinate clauses with the leading particle or 
relative: 


Quis eum diligat quem metuat? Cro. (631.) 

Postquam Caesar pervénit obsidés poposcit. Cars. (563.) 

SI spiritum diicit vivit. Cic. (597.) 

Qui timére désierint ddisse incipient. Tac. (569.) 

Rhetorical position : 

N atiram si sequémur ducem, nunquam aberradbimus. Cic. (597.) 

Dé futiiris ré6bus etsI semper difficile est dicere, tamen interdum con 
jectiira possis accédere. Cic. (606.) 

Cato mirari sé ajébat quod nén ridéret haruspex, haruspicem cum 
vidisset. Circ. (569.) 


678. Rute III—An Adjective or dependent Genitive fol- 
lows the word to which it belongs: 


Torquatus filium suum necfrf jussit. Sau. (540.) 

Sensum oculérum praecipit animus. Quint. (540.) 

Rhetorical positions ; 

Hannibalem sui civés 6 civitate éjécérunt. Cre. (295, R. 1.) 

Isocratés queritur pliis hcndris corporum quam animorum virtiitibus 
dari. Quint. (542, R.) 

Ager, cum ret annds requiévit, iberiérés efferre friigés solet. Cic. 
(569.) 

Vereor né parum hic liber mellis et absinthi! multum habére vided- 
tur. QUINT. (552.) 

ReMARKS.—1. Many expressions hkave become fixed formulae: So titles, prope 
eames, and the like: sce 284: 

Facinus est vincirl clvem Rdmanum. Cre. (535.) 
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2. The demonstrative prononns regniarly precede: 

Vereor u8 hic liber absinthif maltam habére videdtur. Quint. (2652.) 

Rhetorical position : 

Recordare tempus illud, cum pater Cfirio maerens jacdbat in lectd. Cic. (582.) 

3. New modifiers of either element may be inserted, pretixed, or added ; 

Caténem vidi in bibliothSca sedentem multis circumfisum Stidicdrum libris. 
Cro. (536.) 

Saepe magna indolés virtiitis priusquam reipfiblicae prddesse potuisset ex: 
stincta fait. Cic. (579.) 

At vidéte hominis intolerabilem audaciam. Circ. (490.) | 

Aristidés interfuit pugnae navali apud Salaminem. Nezpr. (346.) 


679. Rute IV.—Adverbs are commonly put next to their 
verb, and before it when it ends a sentence, and immediately 
before their adjective or adverb: 


Zéndnem cum Athénis essem audiébam frequenter ... Circ. (586.) 

Némo G6ratorem admiratus est quod Latiné loquerétur. Cic. (542) 

Vix cuiquam persuddébatur Graecid omni cesstirds Rdma4nG6s. Liv. 
(546, R. 2.) | 

Risus interdum ita repente 6rumpit ut eum cupientés tenére neque- 
fimus. Cic. (611.) 

Rhetorical positions : 

Tram bene Ennius initium dixit insdniae. Circ. (441.) 

Saepe magna indolés virtitis priusquam reipublicae prddesse potu- 
isset exstincta fuit. Cic. (579.) 


REMARKS.—1. Fer’. paeno, prope, usually follow : 
N&8mo feréd saltat sdbrius nisi forte ins&nit. Cic. (592, R. 4.) 
2. Negatives always precede, see 447, 


680. Rute V.—Prepositions regularly precede their case. 
(414.) 


A recta conscientia transversum unguem nin oportet discédere. Crc. 
(332.) 


Remanks.—1. On versus, tenus and the regular postposition of cum in combination 
with the Personal Pronouns and the Relative, see 414, R. 1. 

2. Monosyllabic prepositions are not unfrequently put between the Adjective ang 
Substantive: 

Magna cum cfira (401). 

Less frequeutly between the Genitive and Substantive; except when the relativo is 
employed. 

8. Diesy!labic prepositions are sometimes put after their case (Anastrophé), especial. 
ly after a relative or demonstrative ; most frequently contra, inter, propter. So aiso 
adverbs, 

4. The preposition may be separated from its case by a Genitive or an Adverb. 

Ad Appil Claudil senectfitem acc8débat etiam ut caecus esset. Cic. (558 ) 

S. Monosyllabic prepositions such as cum, ex, a6, post, sometimes append the en- 
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clitics -que, -ve, -ne, 48 ex que ils, and from them. Usually, however, the enclitics join 
the dependent substantive: in patriamque rediit, and returned to his country. 
Un the position of per, see 415, R. 


681. Rute VI.—Particles vary: 


Enim commonly takes the second, seldom the third place; nam and 
namque are regularly prepositive. 

Ergé in the syllogism precedes, elsewhere follows ; igitur is commonly 
second or third; itaque regularly first. 

Tamen is first, but may follow an emphatic word. 

Etiam usually precedes, quoque always follows. 

Quidem and démum (at length) follow the word to which they belong. 


682, RcLE VIIA word that belongs to more than one 
word regularly stands before them all, or after them all, some- 
times after the first (287) : 

Ariovistus respondit multis sésé ndbilibus principibusque populi 
Rdméni gratum factiirum. Cars. (670, 9.) 

Isocratés queritur pliis hondris corporum quam animédrum virtitibus 
dari. Quint. (542, R.) 

Longum est milérum persequi itilitatés et asindrum. Cic. (246, R.) 


683. Rute VIIIl—wWords of kindred or opposite meaning 
are often put side by side for the sake of complement or con: 
trast : 

Manus manum lavat, One hand washes the other. 

Cato mirari sé ajébat quod nén ridéret haruspex, haruspicem cum 
vidisset. Cic. (569.) 

Emit morte immortdlitatem. Quint. (404.) 

684. RuLE IX.—Contrasted Pairs—When pairs are con- 
trasted, the second is put in the same order as the first, but 
often in inverse order. This inverse order is called Chiasmus,* 
or crosswise position, and gives alternate stress. The principle 
ia of wide application. 

Same order: 


Fortiina vestra facit ut Irae meae temperem. Liv. (557.) 
Malo té sapiens hostis metuat quam stulti civés laudent. Lrv. (544 
R, 2.) 


® From the Greek letter X. 


1. Foris X 2. arma. 
2 consilium 1. domi. 
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{nverse order (Chiasmus) : 

Ante vidémus (1) fulguratidnem (2) quam sonum (2) audidmus (1) 
Sen. (579.) 

Parvi sunt foris (1) arma (2) nisi est consilium (2) dom! (1). Circ. (413, 
R. 1.) 


ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 


685. A period is a compound sentence with one or more 
subordinate clauses, in which sentence the meaning is kept sus- 
pended to the close. 


686. Latin periods may be divided into two classes: 

1. Responsive or Apodotic, in which a Protasis has an_ 
Apodosis. | 

2. Intercalary or Enthetic, in which the varions items are 
inserted in their proper place between Subject and Predicate 

687. Care must be taken— 

1. To vary the clauses, so as to prevent too great uniformity 
of rhythm. | 

2. To observe a certain proportion in the length of the 
clauses. 

The following passages may be cited as specimens of long 
veriods : 

Vt saepe hominés aegr! morbd gravi, cum aesti febrique jactantur, 81 
aquam gelidam bibérunt, priImd relevérl videntur, deinde mult} gravius 
vehementiusque afflictantur: sIc hic morbus, qui est in réptblica, rele- 
vatus istfus paend, vehementius, vivis reliquis, ingravescet. Circ. (Apodotic,) 

Catuvolcus, réx dimidiae partis Eburdnum, qui tind cum Ambiorige 
consilium inierat, aet&te jam confectus, cum labdrem aut bell! aut fugac 
ferre n6n posset, omnibus precibus détestatus Ambiorigem, qu! @jus con- 
siliZ auctor fuisset, tax6, chjus magna in Gallia Germ&nidque copia est, s8 
exanimavit. Cars. (Enthetic.) 


FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 


688. Ellipsis is the omission of some integral part of the 
thought, such as the substantive of the adjective (195, R. 1), 
the copula of the predicate (200), the verb of the alverb. 


Unde domd ? 411, R. 2. | 
1v 
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HRawarx.—When the ellipsis is indefinite, do not attempt to supply it. The figure is 
raach abased by commentators In the explanation of grammatical phenomena. 

689. Brachylogy (breviloquentia) 18 a failure to repeat an 
element which is often to be supplied in a more or less modified 
form. 


Tam félix essés quam formdsissima (= es) vellem. Ov. (316.) 


690. Zeugma or Syllépsis is a junction of two words under 
the same regimen, or with the same modifier, although tke 
common factor strictly applies but to one. 


Manis ac supplicés vicés ad Tiberium tendens. Tac. Stretching out 
hands and (uttering) suppliant cries to Tiberius. 


691. Aposidpésis is a rhetorical breaking off before the close 
of the sentence, as in the famous Vergilian Qués ego.......... 


692. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words. 


693. Hypérbaton, or Trajection, is a violent displacement of 
words. 


Lidia dio per omnés té deds Srd. Hor. (415, R.) 


694, Anacolithon, or want of sequence, occurs when the 
scheme of a sentence is changed in its course. 


695. Hendiadys (#v dia dvoiv) consists in giving an analy- 
sis instead of a complex, in putting two substantives connected 
by a copulative conjunction, instead of one substantive and 
an adjective or attributive genitive: 

Vulgus et multitiido, the common herd. 

Via et ratio, scientific method. 

VI et armis, by force of arms. 

So two verbs may be translated by an adverb and a verb: fudf 
fugdrique, to be utterly routed. 

696. Constructio Praegnans. So-called constructio praegnans 
is nothing but an extended application of the accusative of the 
Inner Object (Object Effected). The result is involved, 1.04 
distinctly stated. 


Exitium irrttat. Tac. He provokes destruction. (Ad exitiuna irritat.) 
697 On Litotés, see 448, R. 2, 





PROSODY. 


698. Prosopy treats of Quantity and Versification. 


ReEMARK.—Prosody originally meant Accent. Latin Accent is regu. 
lated by Quantity, and as classic Latin versification is also quantitative, 
Prosody is loosely used of both quantity and versification. 


QUANTITY. 


699. Rute I—A syllable is said to be long by nature when 
it contains a long vowel or diphthong: 6, vae, légés, saevae. 


REMARK.—Every vowel sound followed by jis long. This is due 
sometimes to the broad sound of the j itself, sometimes to natural length 
of the vowel, sometimes to compensation (Gajus from Gdvius, pajero for 
perjero), J does not make position in the compounds of jugum, yoke ; 
bijugus, two-horse. 


700. Rute II.—A syllable is said to be long by position when 
a short vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a 
double consonant: ars, co llum, disco, ca stra. 


REMARK8.—1. The consonants may be divided between two words: 
per m are, in t erris; but when all the consonants are in the second word, 
the preceding short syllable commonly remains short: praemiad scribae. 

2. The natural length of a vowel before two consonants is often hard, 
sften impossible, to determine, Every vowel before nf and ns seems to 
have had a long sound. Other points are too much disputed to Le intro. 
duced into an elementary treatise. With the clear and full pronunciation 
of the vowels, the difference between length by nature and length, by posi- 
dion was probably not so great as might be supposed. 


701. Rue III.—A syllable ending in a short vowel before a 
raute, followed by 1 or r, is common: tené-brae. 
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RemaRKs.—1. The syllable must end in a short vowel: n&vi-fragus, 
melli-fluus; but 4 b-rumpo, 5 b-liviscor. 

2. In Greek words, m and n are included under this rule; T8-cméssa, 
Cy-cnus. 


702. Rutz IV.— Every diphthong, and every vowel derived 
from a diphthong, or cmtracted from otaer vowels, is long: 
saevus, conclido (from claudo), iniquus (from aequus), cd go 
(from coigo = con + ago). . 


EXCEPTION.—Prae in composition is shortened before a vowel; prae-. 
ustus. 


703. RuLE V.—One simple vowel before another vowel- 
sound, or h, makes a short syllable: déus, God; ptier, doy; 
nihil, xothing. 


ExcEpTions.—1. a in the old Genitive of the First Declension ; aural. 

2. e in -el of the Fifth Declension, when a vowel pre- 
cedes: diéi, but fid&L 

8. a and e before i in proper names in -jas: Gal, 
Pompéi, 

4. iin the Genitive form -Ius. Alterius is often short- 
ened, perhaps even in prose: tinius, ullius, nullius, 
tdtius, are found in poetry. In alius the i is never 
shortened (alius for aliius). 

5. i in fio (for fuio) is long, except before r : fio, but 
fferet. 

6. Sheu, Diana, 5hé, dius (= divus). 

7% Many Greek words: 4ér, Meneldius, mis 6 um, 
Médéa. 


QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 
A. PoLy8YLLABLES 


704, Rute VI.—In words of more than one syllable, final 
a, ©, and y are short ; i, 0, and u are long. 

1. ais short: terra, earth ; dona, gifts ; capita, heads. 
ExcreptTions.—1. Ablative of the First Declension: terra. 

2. Vocative of words in 4s (Aenéa), and Greek Nomin- 

ative in a long (Blectré). 
8. Imperative of First Conjugation: ama. 
4. Most uninflected words: triginta, juxt&- but itd, 


quid, 4ji. With putt (for tnetance), comp. cavé 
below. 
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& e is short 


Excertions -1. Ablative of the Fifth Declension: dié. 
2. Imperative of Second Conjugation : mon’ (hut cavé 
and occasionally other Iambic Imperatives). 
8. Most adverbs of Second Declension : recté (but bend, 
malé, inferné, superné, saeps). 
4. Greek words in e long (7): Tempé, melé. 


3. y is always short, except in contracted forms: mis¥ (Dative mis} = 
misyi). 


4. iis long: dominf, vigint!, audi. 


EXcEPTIONs.—1. Greek Dative sf: Trdasi. 
2. Greek Nominatives, sinaip{ Vocatives, Parl; Du 
tives Sing. (rarely) Mindidi. 
3. quasi, nisi, ctii (when a dissyllable). 
4. iis common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi. 
Observe the compounds: ibidem, ibique, ubique, ubinam, ub{ivis, ubi 
cunque, nécubi; (uti, but) utinam, utique, sicuti. 


5. 0 is long: bond, tats. 


ExcrEprTions.—1. Common in Nominatives of proper names, and occa- 
sionally in common nouns: Scipis, virg8. 

2. Common in verbal forms, but more rarely outside of 
the Present Tense or in verbs with long penults: 
sci8, putd, vol3; estd, crédd. The short propun- 
ciation extended sometimes even to the Gerund: 
amandd, 

e 8. o is short in modd, citd, dud, octd, egd, illicd, immd, 
and in many other words (in later poetry). 


6. a is always long: corni, fructi, auditi. 


705. Rute VIL—AlIl final syllables that. end in a simple 
consonant other than s are short. 
Excreretions.—1. aléo, lién, and many Greek nouns. 

2. The adverbs and oblique cases of illfe, illac, istio, 
istic, can hardly be consideicd exceptions, as -c ia 
for -ce, and is merely enclitic. 

8. Compounds of par: dispar, impar. 

4, it, petit, and their compounds. 


706. Rute VIII.—Of final syllables in s: as, es, os, are long 
is, us, ys, short. 
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1. as is long: Aenéas, servas, amis. 


Exceprions.—1. Greek nouns in 4s, Xdis: Arcks, Arcidis. 
2. Greek Accusative Plural, Third Declension: hérddéa 
Arcadas. 
3. ards, andtis. 


2 es is long: régés, diés, monés. 


Exoxprions.—1. Nominative Singular Third Declension, when the 
Genitive has Stis, itis, Idis : segés, milés, obeds ; 
but abiés, ariés, pariés. 

2. Compounds of 8a, be: ad&s, potés 

3. penés (Preposition). 

4. Greck words in 8a (25): Nominative Plural, Arcadés; 
Vocative, Démosthenés; Neuter, cacoéthds. 


8. os is long: deds, nepds. 


Excerrionsa.—1. Oompis, impds, exds. 
2. Greek words in 5s (0S) : mesds. 


4. is is short ; canis, legis. 


Exceptions.—1. Dative and Ablative Plural. terris, bonfs. 

2. Accusative Plural of the Third Declension: omnis = 
omnés. 

8. In the Nominative of sundry words, increasing long 
in the Genitive : Quiris, Quiritis., 

4. Second Person Singular Present Indicative Active 
Fourth Conjugation: audis. 

&. In the verbal forms from vis, sis, fis, and® velis ; 
nd-lis, m4-lis, ad-sis, cale-fis. 

6. In the Second Person Singular Future Perfect In- 
dicative and Perfect Subjunctive, is is commun; 
videris, . 


6. us is short: servis, currtis. 


ExceptTions.—1 Gen. Sin., Nom. and Acc. Plural, Fourth Decleneion : 
currus. j 
2. Nominative Third Declension, when the Genitive has 
a long u: virtis, virtitis; inctis, incidis: tellis, 
talliris. 
8. In Greek words with u long (ov5) ; triptis, Sapphus ; 
but Oedipiis and polypis. 


6. ys is short: chlamys. 
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BK. MONOSYLLABLES. 


7O7. RuLE IX.—All monosyllables that end in a vowel are 
long: 4, da, mé, dé, hi, sl, 5, do, tQ. 


Except the enclitics: -qué, -vé, -né, -c8, -t&, -ps&, -ptd. 


708. Rute X.—Declined or conjugated monosyllables that 
end in a consonant follow the rules given: das, flés, scis, dat, 
flét, is, Id, quis, his, quis, quos. 


hic, this one, is sometimes short; dio and diic have the quantity of their 
verbs ; es, de, is short. 


709. Rute XI.—Monosyllabic Nominatives of Substantives 
and Adjectives are long when they end in a consonant, even if 
the stem-syllable be short: 6s, mds, vér, dl, fir, plis; lar (ldris), 
pés (pédis), bis (bovis), par (paris). 


EXCEPTIONS.—vir and lac, os (ossis), mel ; 
Also cor, vas (vadis), fel. 


710. Rote XII.—Monosyllabic particles that end in a con- 
sonant are short: &n, cis, In, néc, pér, tér. 


Excepting 6n and ndn and quin; 
And also craés and cir and sin; 
Ale the Adverbs in c: hic, hiic, hide, slo. 


QUANTITY OF STEM-SYLLABLES. 


711. Rute XIII.—The quantity of stem-syllables, when not 
determined by the general rules, is fixed by the usage of the 
poets (long or short by authority). 


Remarks.—1. The changes of quantity in the formation of tense-stems 
have been set forth in the conjugation of the verb, (153, 2.) 

2. The occasional differences in the quantity of the stem syllables, 
which spring from the same radical, can only be explained by reference 
to the history of each word, and cannot be given here. 
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pdciscor, pax, pdcis. sédeo, s6dés, 

mdcer, miacero. f{dés, fido (feido). 

lSgo, 1éx, légis. dux, dticis, diico (douco). 

régo, réx, régis. vico, vox. 

tégo, tégula. licerna, laceo (louceo). 
acer, acerbus. suspicor, suspicio, 

mélés, mdlestus. mdveo, mObilis (= movbilis; 


QUANTITY IN CoMPOUNDS. 


_ 712, Rute XIV.—Compounds generally keep the quantity 
of their constituent parts: (cédo), ante-cédo, dé-cédo, prd-cédo, 
(caedo), occldo (cado), occido. 


Remarxs.—1. Of the inseparable prefixes, di, s6, and vé, are long, ré, 
short : didtico, sédiico, vécors, rédiico, ExcerrTions: di in disertus is 
short; in dirimo dir stands for dis. 

2. N&@ is short, except in nédum, némo (ne-hemo), néquam, néqui- 
quam, néquaquam, néquitia, néve, nécubi, nécunde. 

3. R6 is sometimes lengthened ; the following letter is then doubled in 
many texts: rel(l)igio, rel(l)iquiae, rep(p)erit, re(t)tulit; compare reddo. 
Re is for red, but, except in perfect stems and in dactylic poetry, there is 
no compensation. . 

4, Prd is shortened in many words, especially before f: prdfugio, prdfu- 
gus, prdfundus, prdfiteor, préfari, prdfanus, prdficiscor, prdcella, prdcul, 
prénepds. The older language shortens less frequently than the later. 
In Greek words pro (pv) is generally short: préphéta. , 

5. The second part of the compound is sometimes shortened: ggjéro, 
(from jaro), cognitus, agnitus (from ndtus). Notice the quantity in the 
compounds of -dicus: fatidi cus, wérid {cus (dico), and inntiba, prdntiba 
(ntibo). 

6. Mechanical rules, more minute thar those given above, might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but they are all open to so many exceptions as to 
be of little practical value. A correct pronunciation of Latin cannot of 
acquired except by constant practice, under the direction of a competent 
teacher, or by a diligent study of the Latin poets, and consequently of 
Latin versification. 
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713. Poetry often preserves the older forms of language, and 
perpetuates peculiarities of pronunciation, both of which are too 
frequently set down to poetic licence. 
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714. Hiatus and Elision—Hiatus is the meeting of two 
vowels in separate syllables, which meeting produces an almost 
continuous opening (yawning) of the vocal tube. In the body 
of a word this hiatus, or yawning, is avoided sometimes by con- 
traction, often by shortening the first vowel (13). 

In poetry, when one word ends with a vowel and another 
begins with a vowel, or h, the first vowel is elided. Elision is 
not a total omission, but rather a hurried half-pronunciation. 


a e 

O felix unja) ant(e) alias Priameia virgo.— VERG. 

In like manner m final (a faint nasal sound) is elided with its short 
vowel before a vowel or h (Eethlipsis). : 


Monstr( cay, horrend(um), inform(e) ingens cui lumen ademptum.— 
VERGQ. 


Excrptions.—After a vowel or m final, the word est, 8, drops its o 
and joins the preceding syllable. 


Si rixast ubi tu pulsas ego vapulo tantum.—Juv. 
Aeternas quoniam poenas in morte timendum s t.—Lucr. 


REMARKS.—J. The Hiatus is sometimes allowed : a, in the Arsis, chiefly when the first 
vowel is long; 56, in the Thesis, when a long vowel is shortened; ¢, before a period 

a. Stant et juniper! (4) et castaneae (2) hirsutae. VEnRe. 

bd. Crédimus? an qui (“) amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? Vere 

¢. Promissam eripui genero. (:) Arma impia sumpsi. Vere. 

2 Monosyllabic interjections are not elided. 

8. On the elision of e in -ne? sce 456, R. 2. 


715. Diastolé—Many final syllables, which were originally 
long, are restored to their rights by the weight of the Arsis. 
This is called Diastole. 


Hostis est uxdr invita quae ad virum nuptum datur.—PLaot. 

Dummodd morata recte veniat dotatast satis.—PLAUT. 

Pectoribiis inhians spirantia consulit exta— VERG. 

Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor.—Hor. 

Sometimes, however, Diastolé arises from the necessities of the verse 
fas in proper names), or is owing to a pause (Punctuation). 

Nec quas Priamides in aquosis vallibus Idae.— Ov. 

Desine plura puér—et quod nunc instat agamus.—VERG. 


Remarks.—i, Scholars are not agreed on all these points, 
2. Notice especially -qu8: 
Sideraqué ventique nocent avidaeque volucres. Ov. 


15* 
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716. Systolé—Long syllables which had begun to shorten in 
prose, are shortened (Systolé). 

Obstupui stetSruntque comae vox faucibus haesit.— VERa. 

E} terra magn(um) alterfus spectare laborem—LUCR. 

Unius ad certam formam primordia rerum.—LucR. 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.—Hor. 


REMANRKS.—1. Many regard the short penult of the Perf. in stetérunt, dedérant, ae 
original (prpRo in inecriptions). 

2. In earlier poetry (¢ g. Plautus), many syllables otherwise long by positicn are 

hortened : So ile, and its forms Iste, more rarely Ipse. Also Inde, tinde, and others. 

717. Hardening.—The vowels i and u assert their half-con- 
sonant nature (Hardening): abjété, (abiéts), génvai (génia), 
tenvid (ténilia). 

Flaivjorum rex Eridanus camposque per omnes.—VERG. 

Nam quae ténvia sunt hiscendist nulla potestas.—Lucr. 


718. Dialysis—The consonants j and v assert their half- 
vowel nature (Dialysis): disstlio (dissolvo), Galts (Gajus, from 
Gavius). 

Adulteretur et columba miluo.—Hor. 


719. Syncopé.——Short vowels are dropped between congon- 
ants, as often in prose (Syncopé): calfacio for calefacio. 
Templorum positor templorum sancte re postor.—Ov. 


Quiddam magnum addens unum me sur pite (= surrivite) morti.— 
Hor. . 


720. Tmésis——Compound words are separated into their 
parts (Tmésis). 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas deferor hospes.—Hor. 


RemAaRK.—The earlier poets carry Tmesis much further in unwise emulation of the 
Greek. Cclebrated is:— 
Saxo cere comminuit brum. ENnrus. 


721. Synizésis—Vowels are connected by a slur (Synizésia), 
as often in the living language: déinde, déinceps. 


Quid faciam roger anne rogem ? quid déinde rogabo f—Ov. 
So even when h intervenes, as dehinc: 
Burum ad 18 Zephyrumque vocat, dehino talia fatur. Vera. 
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Remark.—Synizéuis (settling together) is also called Synaer&eie (taking fogether), ae 
oppozed to Diaeresis (5); but Synaeresia properly means contraction, as in eBgo (for 
coigo). and nSmo (for nehemo). Synaloepha is a general term embracing all methods 
of avoiding Hiatus, 


722. Peculiarities of 8.—In the older poetry, final s, preceded 
by a short vowel, is dropped before a consonant. 

fo somnis vidit priu(s) quiém sam (= eam) discere c6epit.— ENNIUS. 

Often in LucRETrIUvs. 


ReuarnK.—In comic poetry, a short final syllable ing blends with est, and sometimes 
with eg: opust (= opus est) ; simili’s (= similis es). 
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723. Rhythm.—Rhythm means harmonious movement. In 
language, Rhythm is marked by the stress of voice (Accent). 
The accented part is called the Arsis; the unaccented, the 
Thesis. The Rhythmical Accent is called the Ictus (blow, beat), 


REMARK.—Besides the dominant Ictus, there is a subordinate or second- 
ary Ictus, just as there is a dominant and a secondary Accent in words. 


724, Metre—Rhythm, when represented in Janguage, is em- 
bodied in Metre (Measure). A Metre is a system of syllables 
stauding in a determined order. 


725. Unit of Measure—The Unit of Measure is the short 
syllable: Mora, Tempus (Zime), v. 

The value in music is Pn = }. 

The long — is the double of the short. 


The value in music is p = 4, 


RemaRK.—Any quantity that cannot be measured by the standard unit is called 
irrational. 


726. Resolution and Contraction.—In some verses, two short 
syllables may be used instead of a long (Resolution), or a long 
instead of two short (Contraction). 


| 
Resolution, VY ae Contraction, v uv ° é. 


727. Feet.—As elements of musical strains, Metres are called 
Bars. 
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As elements of verses, Metres are called Feet. 
As musical strains are composed of equal bars, so verses are 
composed of equal feet, marked as in music, thus | . 


RemaRrK.—Theoretically, the number of metres is unrestricted, prac- 
tically, only those metres are important that serve to embody the prin- 
‘ipal rhythms. 


728. Names of the Feet.—The feet in use are the following : 


Feet oF THREE TIMES. 


Trochee, -vu légit. a o 
Iambus, u- légiint. at) 
Tribrach, vuy lSgitd. ar By ar 
Fert or Four TIMEs. 
Dactyl, -vv légimis. e > 
Anapaest, vu- lSgérént. ‘ja o 
Spondee, -- | légi. oe o 
FEET oF Frvk TIMEs. 
Cretio, -v- légérint. Pia pt 
First Paedn, —uvY légSritis. a Bm Be 
Fourth Paedn, vuv— — légimini deee 
Bacchius, gis lSgébant. Ae , 
Antibacchius, 28 légiatis. oe ae, 
Fret oF Srx Tres. 
Idnicus 4 mAjori, --Uu _—_ cBlégimiis. oe ge 
Idnicus 4 mindrt, Vu-- - rélSgSbant. a 
Ohoriambus, - ss célligérént. B ' pe i 
Ditrochee, -u-v cdlligiintiix. “J are aN 
Diiambus, v-u-  —_ WUgamini. aS ae 
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REMARK.—Other feet are put down in Latin Grammars, but they do not occur in 
Latin verse, if in any, such as: 


Pyrrhic, vu légit. Antispast, vu——v légébaris. 
First Epitrite, wu -—-—— rblégérfint.| Dispondee, ———— sblégérint 
Second Epitrite, —U —— Gligébant. |Sccond Paedn, WU-—uUvr ldgéntibis. 
Third Epitrite, ——WU— s6légérint, | Third Paedn, vu-—v légitdté. 
Foarth Epitrite, ———w cbdllégistis. | Molossus, —-——  Il6égéritnt. 


729. Ascending and Descending Rhythms.—— Rhythms are 
divided into ascending and descending. If the Arsis follows, 
the Rhythm is called ascending ; if it precedes, descending. So 
the T'rochee has a descending, the Iambus an ascending, rhythm. 

Ascending rhythms may become descending by Anacrisis. 

When the Thesis precedes the Arsis, it is cut off and called 
an Anacrusis (upward stroke, signal-beat). So the Iambus is re- 
garded as an Anacrustic Trochee, the Anapaest as an Anacrus- 
tic Dactyl, the Idnicus a minori as an Anacrustic Idnicus 4 
mijori. ‘The sign of the Anacrisis is:. 

730. Names of Rhythms.—Rhythms are commonly called 
after their principal metrical representative. So the Trochaic 
Rhythm, the Anapaestic Rhythm, the Iambic Rhythm, the 
Dactylic Rhythm, the Ionic Rhythm. 

731. Classes of Rhythns—In Latin, the musical element of 
versification is subordinate, and the principles of Greek rhythm 
have but a limited application. 


The Greek classes are based on the relation of Arsis to Thesis. 

I. Equal Class, in which the Arsis is equal to the Thesis (yévos i6or), 

This may be called the Dactylico-Anapaestic class. 

II. Unequal Class, in which the Arsis is double of the Thesis (vévos 
61xAAOv0r). 

This may be called the Trochaico-lambic class. 

III. Quinquepartite or Paeonian Class (Five-eighths class), of which the 
Cretic and Bacchius are the chief representatives (vévos 7u2zd0A107). 


732. Rhythmical Series—A Rhythmical Series is an nnin- 
terrupted succession of rhythmical feet, and takes its name from 
the number of feet that compose it. 


Monopody = one foot. Tetrapody = four feet. 
Dipody = two feet. Pentapody = five feet. 
Tripody = three feet. Hexapody = _ six feet. 
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Remarxks.—1. The Dipody is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in Trochaic, Iam- 
bic, and Anapaestic verse. In these rhythms a monometer contains two fvet, a dimeter 
four, a trimeter six, a tetrameter eight. 

2%. There are limits to the extension of series. 

In Latin, four fcet fe the limit of the Dactylic, six of the Trochaic and Iambic series. 
All beyond these are compounds. 


733. Equality of the Feet,—Every rhythmical series is com- 
posed of equal parts. To restore this equality, when it is vio- 
lated by language, there are four methods: 


1. Syllaba Anceps. 
2. Cataléxis. 

8. Protraction. 

4, Correption. 


734, Syilaba Anceps.—The final syllable of a series or verse 
may be short: or long indifferently. It may be short when the 
metre demands a long; long when the metre demands a short. 
Such a syllable is called a Syllaba Anceps. 

735. Cataléxis and Pause.-—A complete series is called Aca- 
talectic; an incomplete series is called Catalectic. A series or 
verse is said to be Catalectic in syllabam, in dissyllabum, tn 
trisyllabum, according to the number of syliables in the cata- 
lectic foot. 


2uule2uu|sz Trimeter dactylicus catalécticus in syllabam. 
2uul|[s2uu| zu Trimeter dactylicus catalécticus in dissyllabum. 


The time is made up by Pause. 
The omission of one mora is marked 


“ ee two morae “ 


A 


736. Protraction and Syncopé——Protraction (rovy) consista 
in drawing out a long syllable beyond its normal quantity. It 
occurs in the body of a verse, and serves to make up for the 
omission of one or more theses, which omission is called Syn- 
copt. 

—=-38= d. wo4= J 


737. Correption.—Correption ig the shortening of a syllable 
to suit the measure. 
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So e = two short syllables with the value of one. 
So the ordinary (heavy) dactyl is -uv =4/ 1) 


The light (irrational) dactylis wu = 3 (14+4+1) &3 ; 


RemaRk.—Under this head, notice the frequent use of the irrational long in Trochaic 
and Iambic verses, and in Anacrusis. The irrational long is marked >, 


The following line illustrates all the points mentioned : 
a 6 ¢€ ae 

—> J wv Jef w~ve Jef w~v [-vl- 

Nullam | Vare sa- | cra | vite pri- | us | severis | arbo | -rem. Hor. 

a. Irrational trochee. 0 Light dactyl. o¢. Syncopé and Protraction. d. Syllaba 
anceps. e¢. Cataléxis. 

738. Verse—A Simple Rhythm is one that consists of a 
simple series. 

A Compound Rhythm is onc that consists of two or more 
series. 

A Verse is a simple or compound rhythmical series, which 
forms a distinct and separate unit. The end of a verse is 
marked— 

1. By closing with a full word. Two verses cannot divide a word be- 
tween them. 

2. By the Syllaba Anceps, which can stand unconditionally. 


8. By the Hiatus, ¢.¢., the verse may end with a vowel, though the next 
verse begin with one. 


REMARK.—Occasionally, one verse is run into another by Elision. This is called 
Synaphéa (Cvva era), It is a violation of the fundamentul law, and is not to be imi- 


tated. Vere. Aen. 1., 832-8, 448-9; I, 745-6. 


739. Methods of Combining Verses.—The same verse may be 
repeated throughout without recurring groups. So the Heroic 
Hexameter, the Iambic Trimeter (Linear Composition). Or the 
same verse or different verses may be grouped in pairs (distichs), 
triplets (tristichs), fours (tetrastichs). Beyond these simple 
stunzas Latin versification seldom ventured. 

Larger groups of series are called Systems. 

Larger groups of verses are called Strophes, a name some- 
times attached to the Horatian stanzas. 

740. Union of Language with Rhythm—When embodied in 
language, rhythm has to deal with rhythmical groups already 
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in existence. Every full word is a rhythmical group with its 
accent, is a metrical group with its long or short syllables, is a 
word-foot. Ictus sometimes conflicts with accent; the unity 
of the verse-foot breaks up the unity of the word-foot. 

741. Conflict of Ictus and Accent.—In earlier Latin poetry, 
the coincidence and conflict of Ictus and Accent are vegulated 
by subtle laws, the exposition of which would require too much 
space. In ordinary Latin verse, Ictus overrides Accent, at lenat 
according to modern pronunciation. 

742. Conflict of Word-foot and Verse-foot—The conflict of 
word-foot and verse-foot gives rise to Caesura. Caesura means 
an incision produced by the end of a word in the middle of a 
verse-foot, and is marked f. 


This incision serves as a pause, partly to rest the voice for a more 
vigorous effort, partly to prevent monotony by distributing the masses of 
the verse. | 


RemARKS.—1, So in the Heroic Hexameter the great caesura falle before the middle of 
the verse, to give the voice strength for the first arsis of the second half. 
*uule—fef- |] 2-]e2vvf[z- 
Una salus victistnullam sperare salutem. VERc. 
It does not occur at the middle, as in that case the verse would become monotonous. 


2. In many treatises any incision in a verse is called a Caesnra. 

743. Masculine and Feminine Caesurae.—In trisyllabic me- 
tres, when the end of the word within the verse-foot falls on an 
arsis, it is called a Masculine Caesura; when on a thesis, a 
Feminine Caesura. 


a b ¢c ad 
Una sa | lust vi | ctis ¢ nul | lam + spe | rare { sa | lutem. 


a, 6, ce, are Masculine Caesurae ; d, a Feminine Caesura. 


744. Diaeresis—When verse-foot and word-foot coincide, 
Diaeresis arises, marked thus: |. 


Ite domum saturae + venit | Hesperus | ite capellae.—V ER@. 


REMARK.—Diaeresis, like Caestira, serves to distribute the masses of the verse and 
prevent monotony, What is Caesura in an ascending rhythm becomes Diaeresis as soon 
as the rhythm is treated anacrustically. 


Suis : et i| psat Ro | ma vi! ribus!ruit. Iambic Trimeter. 


8u: is etlipsal Romal viri| bustru|it. Troch. Trime‘er, Catal., with Anacru- 
sis, 
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745. Recitation—When the word-foot runs over into the 
next verse-foot, a more energetic recitation is required, in order 
to preserve the sense, and hence the multiplication of Caesurae 
lends vigor to the verse. 

RemakRK.—The ordinary mode of scanning, or singing out the elements of a verse, 


withont reference to signification, cannot be too strongly condemned, as, 
Unasa, lusvic, tisnul, lamspe, raresa, lutem ! 


TrocHAIc RHYTHMS. 


746. The Trochaic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in which 
the arsis is double of the thesis. It is represented— 


By the Trochee: z2v; 

By the Tribrach: wuv; and, at the end of a series, 

By the Spondee: < —, or rather the irrational Trochee, —>. 

REMARKS.—1, Anapaests are rare. Dactyls are ased onlyin proper names. Both are 
of course irrational. In the earlier poets, however, the treatment of the Trochaic verse 
is very free, 

2. Trochaic-meters, being compounded of dipodics (ditrochae!), have § instead of 3 
time (728). ‘The second trochee of each dipody (-meter) may be irrational on the principle 
of syllaha anceps. Hence the rule: 


747. Trochaic-meters admit the substitution of a long for 
the short of the even places. 


1. Trochaic Tripody (Ithyphatlie). 


Bd4ssareu bicornis.—ATIL. Fort. 2u|[-v|i-v 

2. Trochaic Tetrapody (Catalectie). . 
Aula divitem manet.—Hor. zu|[—-v[—-vl-a~ 
8. Trochaic Dimeter. a. Acatalectic ; b. Catalectic. 

a. Vive laetus quisque vivis. zvu|[—->l[e4vu{[-o 


b. Vita parvom minus est.—ANTHOL. Lat. cv | —> | cv | — A 
4. Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (Alcaic). 


Si frdctus illabatur orbis.—Hor. Si4ul->lev]-c 
748. 5. Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic (Octénarius). 
zu}j—->|[2vu[->fJ4u][->|24v4]-0. 


Parce jam camoéna vati parce jam sacr6 furori.—SERVIUs. 


REMARK.—Thbis verse and the following are compounds. The OctdniGrius is com- 
pounded of two Dimeters acatalectic ; hence recular Diaeresis after the Dimeter; freely 
handled in comedy ; Hiatus in the Diaeresia ; Monotonous, on account of the divisiun 
into two equal parts. It occurs occasionally in Plautus and Terence. 
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Verba dum sint, verum si ad rem | conferentur, vapulabit. Tza. 
Sine modo et modestia sum I sine bono jure atque honore, Piaut. 
Petulans protervo iracundo!animo indomito incogitato. Piaur. 


749. 6. Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic (Septénarius). 


£V—_>LYU-> | tve>tv-p{ 


Cras amet qui nunquam amavit | quique amavit cras amet. PERvVie. 
VEN. . 

Tu me amoris magi’ quam honoris | servavisti gratia. ENNIUS. 

Vapulare ego te vehementer | jubeo: ne me territes. Puavt. 

RemARK.—The Trochaic Tetrameter (so called by eminence) is of frequent occurrence 


{c. comic poetry. It is compounded of Dimeter + Dimeter Catalectic. Hiatus is often 
found at the break. 


Manibu’ puris capite operto | ibi continuo contonat. Piavur. 


TAMBIC RHYTHMS. 


750. The Iambic Rhythm is an ascending rhythm, in which 
the arsis is double of the thesis. It is represented 

By the Iambus: v <; ) 

By the Tribrach: vwv; 

By the Spondee: — < (in -meters) ; 

By the Dactyl: — wv (sometimes); an 

By the Anapaest: vu <, 

REMARK.—Of course, Spondee, Dactyl, and Anapaest, are all irrational. The Spondes 
=— >, the Anapacst, — VU U>, and the Dactyl, = wu, 


751. Iambic -meters admit substitution of a long for the 
short of the odd feet. 


Remarxk.—Regarding the Iambus as an Anacrustic Trochee, the same rule and reason 
hold for the substitution in the one, as in the other (746, R. 2). 


752. %. lambic Dimeter. 


Usual Scheme. Anacrustic Scheme. 

Inarsit aestuosius VLUREVLVe vitvl-vizvia, 
Imbres nivesque com- 

parat mLVULVLV oe a>  L£vI-VIZving 
Videre properantes 

domam mam LVUVV aw LV Pr tvulvudlizvineg 
Ast ego vicissim ri- 

sero. Hor. ar / © © Sey 2a © Ses > UV VUl-Sleving 


REMARK.— According to the Anacrustic Scheme, the Iambic Dimeter Acatalectus ia a 
Trochaic Dimeter Cata‘ectic with Anuacrusis. 
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758. 8 lambic Trimeter Catalectre. 


Mea renidet in domo lacunar VLVUeEVULYURULY 

Regumque pueris nec satelles Orci. HoR, —~2vuvu—e2u—veyu 

Anacrustic Scheme: 7: -v | —->|-v | -v le] —A (with Syn 
copé). 

754. 9. Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic (Sénérius). 


Suis et ipsa ¢ Roma viribus ruit VLURH VULVAR ULV 
Heu me per urbem ft nam pudet tanti 

mali BEU Bere ee US 
Deripere lunam}vocibus possim meis ~wuu -—- e2ue eu 
Infamis Helenae + Castor offensus 

vicem Py CRUG Pa ne pam en 
Optat quietem } Pelopis infidi pater ~.«U—~~wuu—-zu-— 
Alitibus atque { canibus homicidam 


Hectorem —BVUVanVUUUU Ve LU @ 
Vectabor humeris + tunc ego inimicis 
eques m~LUYUVVae LYVUVeE LU 
Pavidumque leporem et + advenam 
laqueo gruem. Hor. VULUUUV £U—4VULUR 
» Anacruatic Scheme: Cioulec ae per [oole, 
WJ 


REMARKS.—-1. The Iambic Trimeter when kept pure has a rapid aggressive movement, 
Hence, it is thus used in lampoons and invectives. It admits the Spondee in the odd 
places (first, third, fifth foot); the Tribrach in any but the last; the Dactyl in the first 
and third. The Anapaest is rare. When carefully handled, the closing part of the verse 
is kept light, eo as to preserve the character. Special study is necessary to understand 
the treatment of the comic Trimeter. 

2. Caesurae.—The principal caesura is the Penthemimeral, which falls on the middle 
of the third foot (wey Syutueons = 24) and is rarely wanting. Lese important 1s the 


Hepthemimeral (E@S7u12807)5 = 3}). which falls on the middle of the fourth foot. 


v—|v—|vt—] vf-] ve] ve 
Levis crepante t lymphat de silit pede. Hor. 
Of course {n the Anacrustic Scheme the Cacsura of the ordinary scheme becomes 
Diaeresiz. 
Le: vis cre | pante | lympha I desi | lit pe | de. 
8. A break (Diaeresis) at the middle of the verre is avoided. Short particles, which 
adhere closely to the following word, do not constitute exceptions. 
Laboriosa nec cohors Ulixei. Hor. 


Adulteretur et columba miluo. Hor. 
In like manner explain— 
Refertque tanta grex amicus ubera. Hom. 
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755. 10. Trimeter Iambicus Claudus (Choliambus) ; Scazon 
(= Hobdler) Hippinactéus. 


Miser Catulle desinas ineptire. Car. VLUHVULULUSZLY 
Fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles. Cat, .2Uu ~~ 2u-yueeu 
Dominis parantur ista; serviunt vobis. 


MART. VYULAUOUV LU eI Lh 


ReMARKS.—1. In the Choliambus the rhythm {e reversed at the close, by putting a 
trochee or spondee in the sixth foot. The lighter the first part of the verve, the 


greater the surprise. It is intended to express comic anger, resentment, disappoint- 
ment, 


2. The Anacrustic measurement is as follows: 


> av] 7 | -v|—v|u] —v. Trochafe Trimeter with Anacrasta 


Syncopé and Protraction. 
756. 11. Iambie Tetrameter Acatalectic (Octonarius). 


GCe2uHFeunG | 2u-Geu- 

Hic finis est iambe salve + vindicis doctor mali. SERVIUS. 

Te cum securi caudicali + praeficio provinciae. PLAUT. 

REMARK.—This verse occurs frequently in the comic poets, and ia to be regarded as a 
compound. It either divides iteelf into equal parts at the end of the first Dimeter (with 
Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps) or hae a Caesura in the first Thesis of the third Dimeter. 

1. O Troja, O patria, 0 Pergamum, | 0 Priame, periisti senex. Piavr. 


Is porro me autem verberat | incursat pugnis calcibus. Piaur. 
2. Facile omnes quum valemus recta | consilia aegrotis damus. TER. 


757. 12. Iambic Tetrameter Catalectic (Septenarius. ) 
VLVRGfZUH-fUeu—vey 
Remitte pallium mihi | meum quod involasti. Cat. 


REMARKS.—1. This verse is to be regarded as a compound of Dimeter + Dimeter Ca- 
taectic: hence, regular Diaeresis after the first Dimeter: 
With Syllaba Anceps: 


8i abduxeris celabitur | itidem ut celata adhuc est. Piavut. 
With Hiatus: 


Sed si tibi viginti minae | argenti proferuntur, Puacr. 
2. lt may be measured anacrustically : 


vinvl-Zl-vl-tZl-vl-vlel-a~ 


DactTyLic RHYTHMS. 


758. The Dactylic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in which 
the Arsis is equal to the Thesis (2 = 2). 

The Dactylic Rhythm is represented by the Dactyl: «vv. 

Often, also, by the Spondee: ~~. 
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A Dactylic verse of one Dactyl is called a Monometer ; of two, 
a Dimeter; of three, a Trimeter; of four, a Tetrameter ; of five, 
a Pentameter; of six. an Hexameter. 


759. 13. Dactylic Dimeter (Adonic). 


Terruit urbem. Hor. 2uver 


ReMARK.—Though generally measured thus, this verse is properly logacedic, and wil 
recur under that head. 


760. 14. Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic in Syllabam. 
Pulvis et umbra sumus. Hor. LVVULVVE 


15. Dactylic Tetrameter Catalectic in Dissyllabum. 


Aut Epheson bimarisve Corinthi LVUVLYVVLUU LY 
O fortes pejoraque passi Le Le LvyuVLyG 
Mensorem cohibent Archyta. Hor. Page ane ne ee Soy ew 

16. Dactylic Tetrameter Acatalectic (Alemanvus). 

Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput LVVLVVLVVULEY 
Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede LYUV LALA LUYU 
Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat Le hLYVVLLYY 


Occurs only in combination. 


HERoIc HEXAMETER. 


761. 17. moUlecolecolawole” le 


L. Ut fagiunt aquilas t timidissima | turba columbae. Ov. 

$. At tuba terribili t sonitu + procul | aere canoro. VERG. Five Dactyls. 

8. Quadrupedante putrem + sonitu | quatit | ungula campum. - 
VERG. 


4 Cum medio celeres t revolant | ex aequore mergi. Vene. 
6. Vastius insurgens ¢ decimae | ruit Timpetus undae. Ov. 
6. Et reboat raucum t regio ¢ cita | barbara | bombum. Lucr. 


tron Dactyls. 
%. Muta metu terram t genibus t summissa petebat. Lucr. r 


& Inter cunctantes t cecidit +t moribunda ministros. VE RG. Three Dactyle. 


9. Ne turbata volent t rapidis t ludibria ventis. Vvene” 


20. Versaque in obnixos t urgentur I cornua vasto. VERa. 
11. Processit longe t fammantia | moenia mundi. Lucr. 


12. Portam vi multa + converso | cardine torquet. Vere. 
13. Tectum augustum ingens t centum sublime columnis. VEre. 


14. Olli respondit t Rex Albal Longal. Ennrvs. + No Dactyl 


Two Dactyls. 


One Dactyl. 
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15. Aut leves ocreas t lento t ducunt argento. VEne. 
16. Sunt apud infernos t tot milia formosarum. Pxor. t spondate Verses. 
‘t. Aériaeque Alpes t et nubifer | Appenninus. Ov. 


18. Prooubuit viridi- | que in litore | conspicitur—sus. Vera. eee 


19 Parturiunt montest nascetur | ridiculus—mus. Hor. ending. 
10 + 6 = 16 8 ) Penthem. and 
_ &. Eoce supercilio t clivosi | tramitis undam. Vere. >  Buacolic. 
#1. Insignem pietate t virum t tot adire labores. VzRra. lar bal ene 


%. Et nigrae violae t sunt | et vaccinia | nigra. Vera. { Split in half. 
2%. Sparsis | hastis | longis | campus | splendet et horret. Ex. {Shivered. 
*%. Quamvis sint sub aqua sub aqua malediceretentant. Ov. {a- sound. 
2%. Me me adsum qui feci in me convertite ferrum. VeErc. 4 e-nound. 
%. Discissos nudos laniabant dentibus artus. Vera. 4s - sound. 


REMARKS.—1. The Heroic Hexameter is composed of two dactylic tripodies, the 
second of which ends in a spondee. Spondees may be eubstituted for the dnctyl in the 
firet four feet ; in the fifth foot, only when a special effect is to be produced. Such verses 
are called Spondaic. The longest hexameter contains five dactyls and one spondee (or 
trochee)—in all, seventeen eyllubles ; the shortest in use, five spondees and one dactyl— 
in all, thirteen syllables. This variety in the length of the verse, combined with the 
great number of caesural pauses, gives the Hexameter peculiar advantages for continuous 
composition. 

2. The two reigning ictuses are the first and fourth, and the pauses are so arranced as 
to give speci] prominence to them—the first by the pause at the end of the preceding 
verse, the fourth by pauses within the verse, both before and after the arsis. 

3. The principal Cueezura in Latin poctry is the Penthemimeral (234), é. ¢., in the arsis 
of the third foot, or masculine caesura of the third foot. The next is the feminine cae- 
sura of the third foot, the so-called Third Trochee, which is less used among the Romans 
than among the Greeks; then the Hephthemtmeral (83) in the arsis of the fourth foot. 
As Latin poetry is largely rhetorical, aud the caesura is of more importance for recitatios 
than for singing, the Roman poets are very exact in the observance of theee pauses. 

4. The Diaeresis which is most carefully avoided is the one after the third foot, 
eepecially if that foot ends in a spondee (22), and the verse is thereby split in half. 

Examples are found occasionally, and if the regular caesura precedes, the verse Ie not 
positively faulty. 

His lacrimis vitam t damus | — et miserescimus ultro. Vere. 

It is abominable when no other cacsura proper is combined with it. 

Poeni | pervortentes | omnia | circumcursant. ENnrvs. 

On the other hand, the Buculic tetrapody, or panse at the end of the fourth foot di- 
vides the veree into proportionate parts (16 and 8 morae or 2 to 1), and gives a graceful 
trochaic movement to the hexameter. It is often sought after. 

Ite domum saturse | venit Hesperus | ite capellae, Vere. 

5. Much of the beautfof the Hexameter depends on the selection and arrangement 
- of the words considered as metrical elements. The examplcs given above have heen 
chosen with especial reference to the picturesque effect of the verse. Movnosyllables at 
the end of the Hezamcter denote surprise ; anapaestic words, rapid movement, ard the 
like, 

Again, the Hexameter may be lowered to a conversational tone by large masece of 
spondees, and free handling of the caesura. Compare the Hexameters of Horace in the 
Odes with those in the Satires., 


Pan ace 
pe + -Re gg 


es 
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\ 
762. 18. Elegiac Pentaureter (Catalectic Trimeter repeated). 


At dolor fn lacrimés | vérterat Smne 


merim. TIB. ZUVLVVE 
Mé legat ét lecté | carmine déctus 

amét. Ov. LAUYG LAL LUULIUS 
At nuno barbariés | gréndis habére 

nihil. Ov. £-Lvyuve 
Céncessfim nullé | lége redibit iter. 

Prop. Be eZ 


The Elegiac Pentameter occurs oniy as a clausula to the Heroic Hex. 
amvter, with which it forms the Elegiac Distich. 
Saepe ego tentavi curas depellere vino 
At dolor in lacrimas | verterat omne merum. TIB. 


Ingenium quondam fuerat pretiosius auro 
At nunc barbaries | grandis habere nihil. Ov. 


Par erat inferior versus: risisse Cupido 
Dicitur atque unum | surripuisse pedem. Ov. 


Saepe ego cum dominae dulces a limine duro 
Agnosco voces | haec negat esse domi. T1s. 


Resaarxs.—1, The Elegiac Pentameter consists of two Catalectic Trimeters or Pun- 
themimers, the first of which admits spondees, the second does not. There is a filled 
Dnaeresis in the middle of the verze, as marked above. The Peutameter derives its name 
from the old measurement: _ Wu, Uu,—--—,4¥uU—,UuU—; and the name is a 
convenient one. because the verse consists of 24 + 234 Dactyla. The Elegiac Distich is 
used in sentimental. am:tory, epigrammatic poetry. 


& The musical mcasurement of the Pentameter is as follows: 





svu ouy olouvs seo) =o 


This shows why neither Syllaba Anceps nor Iliatnus is allowed at the Diaeresis, and 
explains the preference for length by r.ature at that point. 

8 As the Latin Janguage is heavier thin the Greek, the Roman lightens the close of 
the Pentameter as much as possible. The Ovidian Distich of the best period shows 
great mechanical exactness. Almost every pentameter ends in a diseyllable, and elision 
le avoided. 


ANAPAESTIC KHYTHMS. 


763. The Anapaestic Rhythm is an ascending rhythm, in 
which the arsis is to the thesis as 2 to 2. It is represented— 

By the Anapaest: » v= ; or 

By the Spondee: — <= ; or 

By the Dactyl: -—vv. . 

The Anapaestic -meter consists of two feet. The measure ie 
little used among the Romans. 
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19. Dimeter Catalécticus (Paroemtacus). 


Volucér pede corpore pilcher VuULUVUReVUUsLY 
Lingua catus ore can6érus —-LYUU-v“UVseU 
Verim memorare magis quam H~LUU-VUVEY 
Functiim laudare decébit. AUSON. awto-vuvev 


20. Dimeter Acataléctus. 


Venient annis | saecila seris WV Lene WVew 
Quibus Oceanus | vinciila rerum VU LUV UV ew 
Laxét et ingens | pateat tellus aban av OB 
Tethysque novos | detégat orbes SEIS Sa Oo 
Neo sit terris | ultima Thule. Sen. TRAGQ.  —~2~~—wu—-— 


Syllaba Anceps is rare. 


Remarks. —Latin anapaests, as found in later writers, are mere metrical] imitations of 
the Greek anapaests, and do not correspond to their original in contents. The Greek 
anapaest was an anacrustic dactylic measure or march (in 4 time). Hence the use of 
Pause to bring out the four bars. 

Paroemiacus: Anacrustic Scheme. 


Volucer pede corpore pulcher vuieuvuliuu|—-—]- 
A 

Dimeter Acatalectus: Anacrustic Scheme. 

Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum vwui-uu]—-—~|vu-je 


The Theses of the last feet are supplied by the Anacrusis of the following verse. 


LoGAOEDIC RHYTHMS. 


764. The Logaoedic Rhythm is a peculiar form of the tro- 
chaic rhythm in which the thesis has a stronger secondary ictus 
than the ordinary trochee. 

Instead of the trochee, the light dactyl may be eraployed 
This light or cyclical dactyl is represented in morae by 14, }, 1 
in music, by ise = 2, py, t- 

When dactyls are employed, the trochee preceding is called a 
Basis, or dread. ‘This trochee may be irrational —> (so-called 
spondee). If the basis is double, the second is almost always 
irrational in Latin poetry. ‘The basis is commonly marked X 
Instead of the trochee, an iambus is sometimes prefixed. Ana- 
erusis and Syncope are also found. 


REMARKS.—1. Logacedic comes from AOY 0S, prose, and @0257), song, decarse the 
rhythms seem to vary as in prose. 
2. Dactyls are not necessarily employed. No, 4 (Alcaic enneasyllabic) is logacedic. 
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ONE Dacryt, 


21. Adontc. (See No. 15.) LUVaw 

Térruit irbem. Hor. ~ul|-v] 

22. Aristophanic (Choriambie). £2UYUVaRVaU 

Lydia dic per omnes. Hon. ~el-vilel-, 
765. OnE DactYL, WITH BasIs. 

28. Pherecratéan, “~W2vu-u 

Nigris aéquora véntis. Hor. ->|~vicl-, 
24. Glyconie. “LeU ve 
Emirabitur insoléns. Hor. ->|~vl-vl-, 
25. Phalaecéan (Hendecasyllabic). _x 

Passer mértuus ést meae puellae. —u} £YUU—V— Vey 
Arid& modo pamice expohtum ut 

Tuaé Lésbia sint satis superque. Cat. —> 


Lb wel-vicel— 
Ww sl. 


RemARK.—The spurions Phalaeccan admits the Spondee — > In place of the dactyL 
Quas vidi valtu tamen serene. Car. 


766. ONE DactTyL, wiTtH DovusBLE Basis. 

26. Sapphic (Hendecasyllabic). Su etuvevuney 
Audiét civés + acuisse ferrum. Hor. —vu | —> | —~tow|] —vu] —v 
REMARK.—The Greek measure (CaTuLLus) is _ U | —->|~v [ -vU | eacty 


767. ONE DactyL witH DousBLE Basis AND ANACRUSIS, 


27. Alcate (Greater) Hendecasyllabic. Vey fevuuivue 
Vidés ut alta | stét nive candidim Sin |->|[~v] -vf—a 
Soracte néc jam | sfistineant onfis. Hor. 

REMARK.—The second basis always a spondee in Horace. 


768. Two DacrtyY1ts. 
28. Alcaic (Lesser) or Decasyllabic. CVV EsVeEURD 
Vértere fineribas triumphos. Hor. wy | ewinw] wu 


16 
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in all these, the Dactyl has a diminished value. More questionable is 
the logaoedic character of the Greater Archilochian. 


769. 29. Archtochian (Greater) = Dactyl. Tetr. and Troch. 
Tripody. 


BLVYVLVVLVVLVYY | LVUn~URHV 


Solvitur acris hiems grata vice | veris et Favoni. Hon. 


RexmaRK.—If measured lozaoedically, the two shorts of the dactyl must be reduced ts 
value to one (@ = vw), and the logaoedic scheme is 
_? > > > 
lee ieg og (ole lei, 
Logaoedic anes + aes tetrapody with Syncopé. 


770. Choriambic Rhythms.—When a logaoedic series it syn- 
copated, apparent choriambi arise. What is |-~v1“~]| seems 
to be -yvv—. Genuine choriambi do not exist in Latin. 


30. Asclépiadéan (Lesser), S“~2uu-2uviv— 
Maecenas atavis | edite 
regibus. Hon. ->[f~vluef~vul-vi-, 


81. Asclépiadéan (Greater), "~ 2uyu—- Luu Luveve 
Nullam Vare sacra | vite 
prius | severis arbo- 


rem. Hor. ->|[~vl-IT~ylel~-vil-vi~, 
82. Sapphic ( Greater). IG ERB SGI EG 
Te deos oro Sybarin | cur 

properas amando. 

Hor. -v|->|~v Je bwwl-viet-y 


38. Pridpéan (Glyconic + 
Pherecratéan). _". 2uvu—4f% ~tvu-y 


Hunc lucum tibi dedico | 
consecroque Priape. 


Cart. ->|~wy|-vl-l->I~vlel-, 


CRETIC AND Baccnic RHYTHMS. 


771. ‘These passionate rhythms are found occasionally in the 
comic poets. ‘They both belong to the Quinquepartite or Five- 
Kighths class. 


1. The distribution of the Creticus is 83 + 2 morac. 
The metrical value of the Creticus is — ~~ (Amphimacer). 


i 


v) 
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Becond long resolved — WuUwv Paeon Primus. 
First long resolved vu vv — Paeon Quartus. 


84. Tetrameter Catalécticua LYULLVULLVE Le 
Da mi(hi) hoc mel meum si me amas saudes. PLAUT. 
85. Tetrameter Acataléctus, LYULLVLLVYVLLVS 


Bx bonis pessumi et fraudulentissumi. PLavr. 
2. The Bacchius has the following measure: w«— 1 + 2 + 2 morae 


(og d)> or if the descending form ——w be regarded as the normal one 
2+2+1morae(J J J). 


86. Bacchic Tetrameter. 
Quibus neo locust ullu’ nec spes parata Ve Ve—Vs—Veu 


Misericordior nulla mest feminarum Se yi see 


Ionic RHYTHM. 
772. The Ionic Rhythm is represented by Idnicus 4 major) 


--vy ae For the Idnicus 4 majéri may be substituted 
the Ditrochaeus ~v—v. This is called An&clasis (dreaking- 
up). 

The verse is commonly anacrustic, so that it begins with the 
thesis vy : —-—. Such verses are called I6nici 4 minéri. 

The second long has a strong secondary ictus. 

773. 37%. An Ionic System is found in Horace, Od. iii. 12, 
It consists of two periods, the first being made up of two di- 
podies, the second of two tripodies. 


Ionicus & minort scheme : 
Miserarum est neque amori YvuLeUVVUsa| 
dare ludum neque dulci vyuse.evusef 
mala vino lavere aut exanimari VU L—VU sw VV swf 


metuentes patruae verbera linguae VV LUV Law UVen] 
lintcus & majori scheme : 


e 
vvin-vyl|—-- al 3 
e 
vuineiyvy| envy oe IL 4 
e 


2! > 
o 
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Remanxs.—The Roman numerals refer to periods, the Arabie to ihe number of 
feet or bars, the dots indicate the end of a line. 

The Idnicus is an excited measure, and serves to express the frenzy of distress as 
well as the madness of triumph. 


774. 38. Tetrameter Catalecitc. 


The Galliambic verse (Tetrameter Catalectic) is found in a famous 
poem by CaTuLuuvs (Iziii). 


Ordtnary Scheme: 
Without Anaclasis: vpUxt Vue vuVveaevuVve 
With Anaclasis : VU LVLVU LAO UULYUO UE, 
Anacrustic Scheme : 


Without Anaclasis;s Uu:—~-—vuv | --fvu | —--vv | wf 


With Anaclasis: CIE SI Se 

The Anaclastic form is the more common. The Anacrusis may be contracted (9 times 
in the Attis). 

The frequent resolutions and conversions give this verse a peculiarly wild character. 


Et earum omnia adirem furibunda 


latibula VU LA VU LLU LUI UVES 
Quo nos decet citatis celerare tri- , 

pudiis HLULV Le VVULYUGUUS 
Itaque ut domum Oybebes tetigere 

lassulae VULVLVULAVULULYS 
Super alta vectus Attis celeri rate 

maria VULVLYUL—-VULUUUUS 
Jam jam dolet quod egi jam jam- 

que paenitet wa LVLVLW H-LULUE 


775. VERSES COMPOUNDED OF JAMBI AND DACTYILS. 


89. 1. Jambelegus. Iambic Dimeter and Dactylic Penthémimerie. 
Tu vina Torquato move | consule 
pressa meo. Hor. Vevevevutleuvaeuue 
Or as two verses : 


> > 
yvinevil-JVleovi- 


al 


—-Wsjpj—uwuu]——s% 
A 
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776. 
40. 3. Hlegiambus (Dactylic Penthemimeris and Iambic Dimeter. 
Desinet imparibus | certare submo- 
tus pudor. Hor. 2UV LUNG eve VLU’ 
Or as two verses: | 


-vuf] vv | —-] 
A 


Zrevl-Zl-vi-,1 


SATURNIAN VERSE. 


777. The Saturnian verse is an old Italian rhythm which 
occurs in the earlier monuments of Latin literature. It divides 
itself into two parts, with three Arses in each :— 


The queén was tn her périlor, 
Biting bréad and héney. 


Dabint malum Metdlli Naévid podtae 
Iterum triimpdns in Urbem Rémam rédiit 
Duello magno dirimundo régibus subigundis. 


778. Lykgic METRES OF HORACE. 


I. Asclépiad@an Strophe No.1. Lesser Asclépiadéan Verse (No. 80} 
repeated in tetrastichs. 


—2uv—f2euv—v-— 


Or thus: ->l[~vl[eI~vi-vl-,l é 
->|~yletvul-vl-,l 3 
->|~rvi[etvvl-vi-,l : 
->[ryletrvel-vl-,l 3 


In Od. i. 1; iii. 80; iv. 8. 


II. Asclépiadtan Strophe No. 2.  Glycdn8us (No. 24) and Lesser 
Asclépiadtan (No. 30) alternating, and so forming tetrastichs. 


ee IW ee 


ae eV UHfeuVeve 
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Or thus : ->|rvl-vl-al 


—-> fru [ufo] vf] — 


al 
->|aveletrul-vl-al 
In Od. i. 3, 18, 19, 86; ii, 9,15, 19, 24, 25, 28; iv. 1,8 


C808 - m& . 0000 « me 


ILI. Ascl8piadéan Strophe No. 8. Three Lesser Asc.€piadtan Verses, 
followed by a Glyconic (Nos. 80 and 24). 


J 2vuv—fevuve ->|[~vieIvvli-vl-, 3 
J“ .vuy -f2uuevue ->|[~vl[eI~vl]-vl-, 3 
3 
—-2uvefeuvu—vu-— ->|~veylelvvl-vl-, 3 
3 
“W£Vvueve ->|~vl-vl-, ‘ 
In Od. i. 6, 15, 24, 33; ii. 12; iii. 10, 16; iv. 5, 12. ; 
IV. Asclépiadtan Strophe No. 4. Two Lesser Asclépiadtan Verses 
(No. 80), a Pherecratéan (No. 28), and a Glyconic (No. 24). 
“_2zvvufevuve IL ->|~v[el~vl-v-l-,l 18 
H—-2uv—frevuu—v- ->|~vlci~vl-vl-,l 3 
3 
en LUURY II. ->|~vlcl-,l a 
et BRI Va Vis ->[~v]-vl-,l ‘ 


In Od. i. 5, 14, 21, 28; iii. 7,18; iv. 318. 
V. Asclépiadtan Strophe No. 5. Greater Asclépiadéan (No. 381), re 
- peated in fours. 
VU -feuvu—fezeuvuve 
Or thus: 
nm [ru l[uefrwu|[uef[ru | wa SE cs 


al 


->|rwvl[uejrwuvfuetdru|—-vl— 


al 


=> [ruler lctvul-vl-,l 


SODEDH “ES Ob- C8 6360-09 0 08> 


=> [wv Juefrr —|rwu f -vfe 


In Od. i. 11, 18: ty. 10.” 


Al 
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VI. Sapphic Strophe. Three Lesser Sapphics (No. 26), and an Adonic 
(No. 21), which is merely a clausula. In No. 26 Horace regularly breaks 
the Dactyl. 


Susi etuyiv-u -v|[->|-twl[-vl-ul 3 
Ruki etuvviv uv | =>] -tw]-vl-ul 3 
Butuetuvaviu =v} >| -tol-vl-vl ® 
ZuUVLyv wu] vl $ 


In OG. i. 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38; ii. 2, 4, 6,8, 10, 16; iii. 8, 11, 
14, 18, 20, 22, 27; iv. 2, 6,11; Carmen Saeculire. 

Word divided at the end of the third verse; Od, i. 2, 19; 25,11; ii 
16. 7. 


VII. Lesser Sapphic Strophe. Aristopnanic (No. 22), and Greater 
Sapphic (No. 32) Two pairs are combined into a tetrastich. 


42YUV. VW. VV 


Su eu fevuvu vy 


Or thus ; 
we l-viel—-al i 
-v|->|releivel-vlel-,l f 
we }-vlel- i 
~v[->[refetvel-vlcl-,l 4 


In Od. i. 8. 


VIIL Alcaic Sirophe. Two Alcaic verses of eleven syllables (No. 37) 
one of nine (No. 4), and one of ten (No. 28). 


ie, 0 8 >. > 1g 

wiv A|evenee | Zine -Ziewt-vl-,t tt 
— Sa 

_ Ww w’ a © ue em er -ul-Zi~reul-vl-, e 

er et ere ge eee II. >. > gigi “ 

gO Ne gS om . 

Regrets meee wulrwuf]—vul]—-v] 4 


In Od. i. 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37; ii. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 18, 14, 15 
17, 19, 20: iii. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 17, 31, 23, 26, 29; iv. 4, 9, 15, 17. 
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IX. Archilochian Strophe No. 1. Hexameter (No. 17), and Lesser 
Archilochian (No. 14), two pairs to a tetrastich. 


evufevuletuv|ezvvu]ezuufe— 
zuvuuleuul-« 


Or thus: 
avul[ovul—fuv|vvul-vel]--] H 
~vvu)]—vuv|—-— . 
ve lawl =o : 
~uvlavulafuv|—-vul—-vel--l es 
~vuf{-vuv|]-—-] . 
In Od. iv. 7. 


X. Archilochian Strophe No. 2. A Dactylic Hexameter (No. 1%) and 
an Iambelegus (No. 39). 


FORGE COLE COLO RC LO EC OCe ee 


VwhsUenwVLV eS | HaWuvukhuyvw 


Orthus: = a 2 - 
-vvu] vy] -vyl uv] —-vel—- 
>. > 
Zi-vl-vl-vi-,l 

Epod. 18. 


XI. Archilochian Strophe No. 8. An Iambic Trimeter (No. 9), fol- 
lowed by an Elegiambus (No. 40). 


Ve2ULVLVRe VLR > :-v]—-7|-vl -Zl-es- 


7 = ~vul—-vvl[-, | 
£uvivVue pusevevevn N 


Ww 


Srevl-Zl-vl-,1 
Epod 11.. 


XII. Archilochian Strophe No. 4. Greater Archilochian (No. 29), and 


rrimeter Iambic Catalectic (No. 8). Two pairs combined to form a te 
trastich. 


2uveuvevuvuzvuyu|] zvivevu 


WAV VLYV eV LY 


Od. i. 4. 
RemARK.—This verse is somctimes considered as logaoedic, or, better, trochaic. 
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> > > 
-21-Zl-Zl-el-vil-viri-,L f 
Zrevl-Zl-vi-vitl~,l 6 
> > 
~,l-gl-gl-el-vl-vitl-,1 4 
> é 


Srevl-Zl-vi-vltl-,l 


XIII. Alemanian Strophe. Dactylic Hexameter (No. 17). followed by 
Catalectic Dactylic Tetrameter (No. 15). 


ZYVUVLVVLVV ZV VU ZV Le 
hBYVAVUVVLAUV LS 


In Od. i. 7,28. Epod. 12. 


Remank.—The Tetrameter may be considered acatalectic with a epondee in the 
lourth place. 


XIV. Iambic Trimeter repeated (No. 9). 


YLU—VeU—-VeuR Zrevl-Zl-vl-Zl-vl-, 


In Epod. 17. 
XV. Iambic Strophe. Iambic Trimeter (No. 9), and Dimeter (No. 7) 


SO a ee © OP 2 © © OY 2 © ee Zt-vl-Zl-vi-Jl-vil-, 
neo Bos eo eae ed 

~ uw vi A 

In Epod. 1-10. os 


XVI. Pythiambic Strophe No. 1. Dactylic Hexameter No. 17 (Versus 
Pythius), and Iambic Dimeter (No. 7). 


AVVLZYVLVVU LUV LV VU ZY 


-—_ —_ 


Kpod. 14, 15. 


XVII. Pythiambic Strophe No.2. Dactylic Hexameter (No. 17), and 
lamLic Trimeter (No. 9). 


= = — ae ot 
awd BVIVLVIYVLYVVW LUV ShY 


Se ne ee 


Epod. 16. 
16* 
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XVIIL Trochaic Strophe. Catalectic Trochaic Dimeter (No. 8), and 
a Catalectic Iambic Trimeter (No. 8). Two pairs make a tetrastich. 


= ap 


OE A pees © ee Aa © en © A 


In Od. ii. 18. 


XIX. Ionic System. 7 
In Od. iii.12. (See No. 87.) 


779. INDEX OF HORATIAN ODES AND. METRES. 


Book. Onpz. Mrrre. | Boox. Op. Metre. | Boox. Ong. METRE, 
Re Vis Ganedents fo DD Te eee cen viii. | TIL 18.......... Wi. 
». ee vi A icbies cans wi. © AQ ae Al 
OD ateacuess ii eae ere o> Vili. 20264 .eces vi. 
, ere xii Be ee Pare vi. OL cee oases Viii, 
Dias. aretea.elats iv 5 Sapa Par viii. 22 Seawes wes vi 
6 .cseees iii Oiccicaiede vi. ye pese Vill. 
(Ce rere xiii ee eee Wii. D8 is. ies SeaSierels ii, 
Sedikeedas vii en ee Vi. ON axisdete see. HK 
ane viii | rere Vili. Pp. err eee WIL 
a | rere vi TOs Se aches Vi. OT ce rades a 8 
5 ean eee Vv Pre bessaces viii. 26 cmeeacste a. ile 
) eee vi see ree iii. | ee ee Vill. 
|; eee ane aA ii 1 ener ee viii. DO ca woeaces 
: ee ee iv. 143 Ascseees viii. , 
TO nei eaten iii, jE ree ee vili.| IV. 1..... Mate. AE 
Wades ees viil 16 ces aiegs Vi. a reer . Vi. 
LT oxta wise: Viii. Veet oeiss viii Oise access mee | 
IS xiseceanes Vv TB ixsiieueceess Xviii Creare viii. 
10s osa4 es ii ih rere viii | eee ceee, EL 
| anaes ’. Vi ?., | arene nara Viii. Ciccone wees. OVE 
eC iviaranceses iv. Letstkeiwees (1% 
).) ae ree Wie ILS. Vs cese sets viii. Sissscaases: i 
BO eine ere iv Veuese nets viii ere are . Viil, 
pe eas iii Bias cedsis viii. 10sc655 - WV 
25 eeeeeeaenr Vi 4 eeeeosece ee Viii. 11 eeevece eevee vi, 
DG ies se viii Oz wcturus oo Vili. W2 scsices woos Lik, 
ere viii O40 wdeuies< viii. 18....... re | 4 
hr xiii. ? ern iv. 14.6 ees vi*§, 
ys," SR ee eer viii. Bricvcesoces vi. Wiceinacnces Vill, 
| os Wi. | ene eee eer ii. | Carmen Saeculare. vi 
eee viii. 10 6h. .e- fii. | Epod. 1-10...... av 
Ue ae Seca vi. 1 Ge eer -- Vi. Disvedss peek: Re 
Se ee iii Tete tates xix. 12 eases des xiii, 
1) ee viii IS A tacaewes iv. 13600465545 o = 
B05 ei cee es viii. 2 eee vi. 14: eke KVL 
1 ne es ii. (Ly ee eae ii. ADs isweecese. KVL, 
dl bate teaser viii. 1G. cuscivee A 1G iiveeccsc XV 


vi. sy Gane ee viii. 3 Ly ree eoee «XIV 


FORMATION OF WORDS.* 


780, By the formation of words is meant the way in which 
stems are made of roots, new stems of old, and in which words 
are compounded. 

781. All roots of the Latin language are monosyllabie. 
They can only be ascertained by scientific analysis. 

782. Words are either simple or compound. 

A simple word is one that is formed from a single root : 861, 
sun; sta-re, stand, stay. 

A compound word is one that is made up of two or more 
roots : sol-stiti-um, siz2-staying, solstice. 


A.—SIMPLE WORDS, 


788. Simple words are partly primitive, partly derivative. 
Primitive words come from a verb-stem, hence called verdals : 
duc-s (dux), leader, st. dic (dfico). See 152, II. Derivative 
words are formed from a noun-stem ; hence called denomina- 
tives: vetus-tas, age, from vetes- ( N. vetus), old. 

784. Nouns are generally formed by means of a suffiz, A 
suffix is an addition to a stem which serves to define its mean- 
ing or show its relations. So from the verbal-stem secrib- 
(seribo, Z write) comes serip-tor, writ-er ; scrip-tio(n), writ-ing. 

Remarks.—1. Some primitive nouns are formed without suffixes: greg-s, grex, 
flock. So alsocompounds: corni-cen, horn-blower (from can-), 

I. Stem-vowel unchanged : duc-, ead, duo-s (dux), leader; neo-, kill, nec-s (nex), 
Killing. Also in composition : conjug-s, conjux, spouse. 

II, Stem-vowel lengthened, especially before guiturals: liic-, /ight,; liic-8s, lights ; rég-, 
rule; rég-6s, rulers (kings); voc-, call; vdc-Bs, culls (voices). 


III. Reduplicated words: car-cer, jai/; mar-mor, marble ; mur-mur, murmur. 
2. Consonant-stems before consonant suffixes undergo the usual changes. See 51. So 


_ * In response to the request of numerous intelligent teachers and in deference to their 
judgment, I have appended this chapter on the Formation of Words, which I have adapted 
from the Hlementurgrammatik der lateinischen Sprache, by Alois Vanicek. 
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scrib-tor becomes scriptor, scrib-tio, scriptio; r8g-s, rec-s (réx).—Stems are some 
times extended by a vowel: val-i-dus, strong; doc-u-mentum, proof; sometimes 
change the stem-vowel: teg-, cover, toga. ogc. tug-urium, Aué. 

2. Vowel-stems often lengthen the final vowel, verbal stems always: acu-, sharpen ; 


acti-men, sharp part, point. 
The final vowel often disappears before the suffix: opta-, choose ; opt-io, choice. 


I. SuFFIXES FOR THE FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 
785, -& (0). 


Nom. u-s, a, u-m. 

M. coqu-u-s, cook ; lup-u-s, wolf; ltid-u-s, game. 

F. lup-a, she-wolf; fug-a, flight: Names of trees in -us, pir-u-s, pear-tree 
N. aur-u-m, gold ; mend-u-m, fault: Fruits, pir-u-m, pear. 


Remarks.—Notice the designation of A gents, masc. (especially in compounds) : 
scorib-a, writer; agri-cola, /and-filler (husbundman) : also paseive substantives: indi- 
gen-a, born within (native;. Fem. formations of this sort are rare: tibi-ein-a, fule-giri. 


2-1. 
M. orb.-i-s, circle ; pisc-i-s, fish; torr-ies, fire-brand. 

N. av.i-s, bird ; nav-i-s, ship ; ov-i-s, sheep. 

N..(58) con-clav-e, room ; mar-e, sea ; rdt-e, net. 


ReMaRks.— -i-on (i+5n) forms feminines chiefly: commfin-io, community; rebell-io, 
revolt; pell-io, furrier (masc.). 


8. ia (io). Nom. iu-s, ia, iu-m. 
M. gen-iu-s, genius ; glad-iu-s, sword ; soc-iu-s, fellow. 
F. pluv-ia, rain ; tib-ia, fife, flute ; ven-ia, indulgence. 
So also nouns of the Fifth Declension (comp. 69, RB. 8): ac-id-s, 
edge ; ser-i6-s, row ; spec-ié-s, appearance. ° 
N. col-loqu-iu-m, conversation ; fol-iu-m, leaf ; od-iu-m, hate. 


Remanxs.—i. -jd-n (i5-+n) forms feminines chiefly : leg-io, /egion ; opin-io, opinion. 
Masc.: pfig-io, dagger. 
2. Bjo- (aeo), 10, -60 -f0, are used to form Gentile names (Gentilia): Pomp-ajus, 
Luccaeus, Licdjus, Liicius, Lticius. 
8. ea is also found: cochl-ea, sna. 


4, -u. 

M. arc-u-s, bow, curr-u-s, chariot; grad-u-s, step. 
F, ac-u-s, needle; man-u-s, hand ; querc-u-s, oak, 
N, gel-t, frost; gen-i, knee. 


REMARK.—The suffix -o often alternates with -u. (See the heteroclites 
in 77.) 


5. -vo -uo. Nom. vu-s, v-a, u-m, uu-s, ua, uu-m. 
Primitives : M. eq-uu-s, horse; F. al-vu-s, belly; N. ar-vuem, field. 
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Derivatives : M. cer-vu-es, stag; palren-s, uncle ( father’s brother). F. 
jan-ua, gate. 
REMARK.— -vo is sometimes weakened into -vi: pel-vi-s, basin. 


6. -bro. Nom. ber, bra, bru-m (bra, bru-m indicates the Instrument); 
-bulo. bula, bulu-m. 
M. fa-ber, wright; Mulci-ber, name of Vulcan. 
F. dolad-bra, celé; M-bra, balance ; ter-e-bra, borer, wimble. 
N. cri-bru-m, sieve.— Derivative : candélai-bru-m, candlestick, lamp. 
holder. 
F, fa-bula, tale ; fi-bula (fig-), brooch ; sii-bula, avi. 
N. pa-bulu-m, fodder ; sta-bulu-m, stall. 
7. @)-co. Nom. cu-s, ca (derivative seldom primitive). 
-a-Ca, -I-ca, t-ca. 
M. jo-cu-s, jest; lo-cu-s (old Lat, stlo-cus), place; medi-cu-s, physician. 
F, esca (for ed-ca, fr. edo, eat), bait ; ped-i-ca, fetter. 
clo-dca, sewer; ver-b6énica, vervain. 
lect-ica, litter; urt-ica, nettle ; vés-ica, bladder. 
ér-iica, caterpillar; verr-tica, wart. 
b) -ic. Nom. ec-s, ex (masc. except names of plants). 
M. ap-ex, point ; cort-ex, bark ; vert-ex, whirl. 
F, il-ex, holm-oak. 
Derivative ; F. imbr-ex (seld. masc.), gutter-tie. 
c) -c. 
-G-c, 6-c, -I-c, --c. Nom. ac-s (ax), ec-s (ex), ic-s (ix), oc-s (ox). 
F. forn-ax, furnace ; lim-ax, snail. 
M. verv-ex, wether. F. rad-ix, root. 
F. cel-ox, yacht. 
Derivatives : corn-ix, crow ; coturn-ix, quad. 
d)-culo. Nom. culu-s, cula, culu-m. 
-cello, -cillo (= culu-lo). Nom. cellu-s, cella, cellu-m (Diminutives). 
M. amni-culu-s, streamlet; flds-culu-s, floweret ; frator-culu-s, little 
brother, dear brother. : 
F, navi-cula, Uittle ship ; Sratiun-cula, short speech. 
N. cor-culu-m (for cord-c.), (dear) heart ; miinus-culu-m, little gift. 
M. péni-cillu-s, -m (péni-cellu-s, -m), painter's brush. 


Rewanks.—1. Notice especially the irregular formations : 

a) avu-n-culus, uncle (mother's brother) ; homun-culus, manikin. 

b) arbus-cula, /ittle tree, shrub; domu-n-cula, lildle house. 

2. The diminatives follow as a rule the gender of the word from which they are formed, 
but from calx (regularly fem.) comes calo-ulu-s, peddle. So ourri-culu-m, course, fr. 
curru-s (masc.), rinu-n-culu-s, fr. rina, frog. 


€é) -cro, culo. N. cru-m, culuem—Instrument, Locality. 
lava-oru-m, bath ; sepul-cru-m, grave. 
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ba-culu-m, walking-stick ; p6-culu-m, drinking-cup ; veh-i-culu-m, com 
weyance. 
Jf) -ci-no-io. Nom. ci-n’-iu-m (A ctton, Hoent.. 
latrd-ciniu-m, highway robbery ; tird-ciniu-m, service as a recrutt. 
8. -di or d(i). Nom. -s (See 54 R., 59 R. 3). 
-di-on = di-n. do (Feminine Abstracts). 
frau-s, cheatery ; lau-8, praise ; mercéd-s, pay. 
alb-6-do, whiteness ; dulc-6-do, sweetness ; pingu-é-do, fatness. 
cup-I-do, desire ; form-i-do, fear ; libri-do, Just. 


RemaRks.—1. d(i) sometimes forms concretes: hér&e, heir; pecus, sheep. 
2. Derivatives; hirti-do, leech ; teatti-do, dortoise. 


9. -gio-n= gi-n. Nom. -go. Feminine Abstracts (sometimes 
Concrete &). 

im-a-go, likeness ; vor-a-go, swallow, gulf; cal-i-go, thick darkness ; 
or-i-go, origin; -aerii-go, rust; alb-ii-go, whiteness. 

10. -lo. Nom. lu-s, la, lum. 

-i-lo, u-lo. Nom. -ilu-s, ilu-m ; -ulu-s, ula, ulu-m, Ir netrument. 

-6-la (-ella), regularly Action. ? 

M. disci-pu-lu-s, learner, scholar ; ma-lu-s, mast ; pi-la (fr. pag), pil- 
lar ; sca-lae (scand-é-lae), rounds, ladder. 

N. bel-lu-m, war ; ex-em-plu-m, pattern ; fi-lu-m (fig-), thread. 

M. sib-i-lu-s, hissing ; N. cae-lu-m ( = cavi-lu-m, hollow), heaven. 

M. ang-u-lues, corner ; cap-u-lu-s, handle ; oc-u-lues, eye. 

F. rég-u-la, rule ; spec-ula, look-out ; tég-ula, tile. 

N. cing-u-lu-m, girdle ; jac-u-lu-m, javelin ; spec-u-lu-m, mirror. 

Concretes: cand-6-la, candle ; ci-cind-é-la, glow-worm 
6) Diminutives : 
-olo, -ulo : olo, after c,i,v; else ulo. Nom. olu-s, ola, olu-m, ulu-s, etc, 


-ello | ellu-s, ella, ellu-m. 
eillo } =-r-(u)lo, -n-(u)lo, -l-ulo or -ul-(u)lo. illw-s, illa, illu-m. 
-ullo |. ullu-s, ulla, ullu-m. 


-olla = dn-ula. 
M. fili-olu-s, litt’e son. F. fili-ola,?. daughter. N. praedi-olu-m, 1. form. 


rég-ulu-s, chief. vdc-ula, voice. gran-ulu-m, grain. 
agel-lues, /. field. tabel-la, tablet. castel-lu-m, fort. 
catel-lu-s, puppy cistel-la, casket. capitel-lu-m, head. 
(pet dog). 
Catul-lu-s = Caténulu-s, corol-la, wreath. 
c) -li. Nom. -li-s. 
-i-li, -d-li, -6-li, 1-li. -ili-s, etc. 


M. cau-lies, sta/k ; F. strig-i-li-s (fr. string-o), serap-er. 
can-a-li-s, canal. 
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N. animal froin animdl-i- (See 58). 
F. cardu-é-li-s, linnet. 
M. aed-I-li-s, aedifle. N. cub-I-le, coach ; sed-I-le. seat. 
REMARK.— -8]i develops still further into -8-lio-, 8-li-a ; Aur-8li-us, contum-éli-a, 
contumely. 
il. a)-mo. Nom. -mu-s, -ma, -mu-m. 
| -md-n, -mé-n-io. Nom. -mo; -mdéniu-m, -médnia. 
| M. an-i-mu-s, spirit; cul-mu-s, cal-a-mu-s, stalk; fi-mu-s, smoke. 
F. fa-ma, fame ; flam-ma (for flag-ma, comp. flag-ro), for-ma, shape. 
N. ar-ma (75 B), pd-mu-m, fruit. 
M. pul-mo, lung ; ser-mo, discourse ; td-mo, pole (of a chariot). 
N. Derivatives : matr-i-miniu-m, marriage ; testi-mdniu-m, witness. 
F. al-i-mdnia, nowrishment ; quer-i-mdnia, complaint. Derivat.: dcri- 
monia, tartness. 
b)-min. Nom. -men, Activity, Results of Action. 
-men-to. -men-tu-m, Instrument, Meana. 
-min-o. -minu-s, mnu-s, -mina, -mna. 
N. ag-men, tratn ; fli-men, river ; fal-men (for fulg-m), lightning. 
al-i-mentu-m, nowrishment ; mon-iementu-m (monum.), monument ; 
tor-mentu-m (for torqui-m.), torture. 
M. ter-minu-s, boundary (comp. tra-ns); al-u-mnu-s, foster son. 
F, al-u-mna, foster-daughter ; col-u-mna, column ; f6-mina, woman. 
REMARK.— -men and men-tu-m are often formed from the same radical. In that 
case -mentu-m is the more common ; teg-u-men, teg-u-mentu-m, covering. Observe: 
s8-men (ncut.), sémen-tis (fem.), seed. 
c) -mit. Nom. me-s. 
M. f6-mes(fov-m. comp. fov-eo), fuel ; li-me-s, cross-path ; pal-me-s, 
shoot of a vine. 
d)-mulo. Nom. -mulu-s. 
M., cu-mulu-s, heap ; fa-mulu-s, servant ; sti-mulu-s (for stig-m. ; comp. 
-stinguo, 160 b), goad. 
12. a)-no. Nom. -nu-s, -na, nu-m. _  [sleep. 
M. fur-nu-s, oven > pug-nu-s, fist; som-nu-s (for sop-nus; comp. sOp-or), 
N. Derivat.: stio-inu-m, amber. . 
F. cé-na (for ced-, ces-na), meal ; la-na, wool ; lai-na (Iuo-na), moon. 
N. dd-nu-m, gift; gra-nu-m, grain ; sig-nu-m, sign. 
b) -on, -en. Nom. -0, -en, Gen. -in-is. 
-in-o. -inu-s, -ina, inu-m. 
M. card-o, hinge ; marg-o, rim ; ord-o, row. 
F, a-sperg-o, sprinkling ; grand-o, hatl ; virg-o, maid. 
M. pect-en, comd ; N. glit-en, give ; ingu-en, groin. 
M. as-inu-s, ass; dom-inu-s, lord. 
F. pag-ina, page ; pat-ina, dish. Derivat. : fiso-ina, basket. 
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c) -Sn. Nom. o. The Primitives signify the Agent, es. 
-dn-o. -Snu-s, dna. pecially the Person Emptoyed. 
-dn-io. Sn-iu-m. Trade. 


M. com-bib-o (fellow-drinker), boon companion ; ed-o, eater ; praec-o 
(= praevoc-o), crier, herald. 

Derivatives: aquil-o, north wind ; centuri-o, captain ; crabr-o, hornet. 

M. col-dnu-s, settler ; patr-dnu-s, patron. 

F. col-dna, setiler ; m&tr-Sna, lady ; Bell-dna, goddess of war. 

N. full-Sniu-m, fuller’s shop. 

d) -6no. Nom, -éna, -énu-m. 

“Ino. eInu-s, -ina, -Inu-m. 
“ino. elinu-s, -tina. 

F. cat-éna, chatn ; verb-éna, branch. 
Derivat. : cantil-éna, song. 

N. veneénu-m, poison. 

M. cat-inues, dish ; pulv-Inues, cushion. 

F. (Locality, Relatton, Condition, Action): rap-Ina, rapine; 
ru-ina, ruin.— Derivatives : discipl-ina, discipline ; medic-Ina, médt- 
cine , offic-Ina (for opific.), workshop ; gall-ina, hen ; rég-ina, queen. 

N. Derivatives; lup-inu-m, lupine ; sal-Inu-m, salt-cellar. 

M. Nept-iinu-s, Neptune. F. fort-tina, luck. 

e) -ni. N. nis. 

M. fieni-s (fidenis : comp. findo), end , igenies, fire ; pa-nies, bread. 

Jf) -nu. Nom, «nurs, -nu. 

M. si-nucs, fold, bosom. F. macnucs, hand. N. cor-nii, horn. 

18. a) -ro. Nom. -r, -rucs, era, -ru-m. 

-ero. eer, -eru-8, -era, -eru-m. 
-er. er. Gen. -or-is. 

M, ag-e-r, field ; cap-e-r, goat ; mii-russ, wall. 

FB. lausrucs, daurel ; cap-ra, she-goat ; ser-ra (= sec + ra, from seco, 

cut), saw. 

M, flageru-m, whip; lab-ru-m, lip. 

M. gen-er, son-in-law ; pu-er, boy ; num-eru-s, number. 

F. cam-era, vault ; hed-era, ioy. N. jiig-eru-m, measure of land. 

M. ans-er, goose ; lat-er, brick. FF. mul-i-er, woman. 

N. ac-er, maple; vér (fr. Maa spring. 
verb-er-a, stripes. 

b) eri. Nom. -r (Gen. ri-s). 

-ari. ear (Gen. 4-ri-s). 
-drio. --riu-s (a, -uem). The masc. denotes especially 
ArtisansandTradesmen, thefem. 7 ra des, the neut. Localities. 
M. imb-e-r (59, R. 2). 
N. cale-ar, spur ; ex-em-p-l-ar, pattern ; pulvin-ar, (sacred) couch. 
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M. argent-driu-s, money-changer. fF. argent-dria, eilver-mine, bank. 
N. aestu-dri-u-m, frith ; gran-driu-m, granary ; sémin-driu-m, seed- 


plot. 
c) -er-na. 
-er-to. Nom. -ertu-s, -erta. 
-ur-no. -urnu-s, -urnu-m. 


I. cav-erna, cave ; luc-erna, lamp ; tab-erna, shop. 
M. lac-ertu-s, arm. M. F. lac-ertu-s, -erta, Meard. 
M. alb-urnu-s, white-fish ; lab-urnu-m, laburnum. 
14. a) -as. Nom. -us (Gen. : or-is, er-is). Neuters. See 49, 
corp-us, body (Gen.: corpor-is; gen-us, kind (Gen.: gener[= 
s] -is). 
b) 5s. Nom. -or. Gen. dr-is: Masculine Abstracts. 
ang-or, anguish ; col-or, color ; hon-or, etc. 
Notice Nom. -3s: fi5s, mds, rds (comp. 50). 
¢) -Or-a: Aur-Sra, Fldr-a. 
15. @) -to. Nom. -tu-s, -ta (sa), -tu-m. 
-3-to. -6-tu-m forms collectives (Dense Growths). 
So does -tu-m. 
M. dig-i-tu-s, finger ; hor-tu-s, garden ; lec-tu-s, bed. 
F. has-ta, spear; por-ta, gate ; am-i-ta, aunt ; noxa (noc-ta, noc-sa), 
harm. 
N. lu-tum, mud ; sciit-um, shied ; tec-tum, roof. 
frutic-6-tu-m, copse; murt-6-tum, myrtle grove; virgul-tu-m, brush- 


wood. 
ag?) -ti. Nom. -ti-s (si-s). 
-ti-o. , vtia,-tiuem. Abstracts derivative). 
-ti-dn. -tid (si5). Fem. Abstracts. 


M. fus-ti-s (fud-t), cudgel; pos-ti-s, post; vec-ti-s, lever. Common: 
hos-ti-s, enemy. 
F. ou-ti-s (for scu-ti-s; comp. sciitu-m), skin; mes-sis (for met-tis; 
comp. met-o, 183), harvest. 
avari-tia, avarice ; diri-tia, hardness ; justi-tia, justice ; segni-tia, 
slowness. 
dtri-tié-s, segni-tié-s, 69, R. 3. 
N. servi-tiu-m, bondage. Primitives: ini-tiu-m, beginning; spa- 
tiu-m, space. 
F. amb-i-tid, ambition; co-gni-tid, knowledge; imitad-ti8, tmita- 
tion. 
con-fai-sid (fud), confusion ; oc-cas-id (cad), occasion. 


Remank.— -ti, usually &-ti, I-ti (8-ti), forms derivatives indicating Home, Origin; 


Camer-s (Camer- ti-s), of Camerinum ; Arpinaé-s (Arpin-ati-s), of Arpinum ; Samni-s 
Samniti-s), of Samnium. 
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c) -t (shortened from -to, -ti). 

M. den-s (Gen. dent-is), tooth; fon-s, fountain ; mon-s, mountain; 
pon-s, bridge. Derivatives: eque-s, horseman ; pede-s, footman. 

F, ar-s, art; co-hor-s, cohort; for-s, chance ; mor-s, death; par-s, part ; 
sor-s, lot; gen-s, kin ; men-s, mind. 

REMARK.—E and i often precede: M. gurg-es (gurg-i-ti-s), whirlpool ; mil-es (mfl- 
i-ti-s), soldier; popl-es (popl-i-ti-s), 2am; F. merg-es (merg-i-ti-s), sheaf; seg-es 
(seg-e-ti-s), crop (comp. se0-0). 

d) -tu. Nom. -tu-s (su-s), Action, Result. 

-G-tu. -i-tu-s. Derivatives of Office. 
M. adven-tu-s, arrival ; cur-su-s, course ; or-tu-s, rising. 
consul-a-tu-s, consulship ; magistr-a-tu-s, magistracy; sen-a-tu-s, 
senate. 


e) -ta-ti. Nom. -ta-s, Derivative 
-ti-ti. -tii-s, Feminine 
-tii-d-on. -ta-d-3.Gen. -in-is |; Abstracta. 


-td-s: aequali-ta-s, equality ; civi-ta-s, citizenship ; digni-ta-s, dig- 
nity ; véri-ta-s, truth; anxie-ta-s, anztety; pie-ta-s, piety ; facul-ta-s, 
ability ; majes-ta-s, majesty ; tempes-ta-s, weather. 

-ti-s: only juven-ti-s, youth; seneo-tii-s, old age; servi-ti-s, 
slavery ; vir-ti-s, virtue. 

-ti-dd: aegri-tidd, sickness of heart; lati-tiidd, breadth ; multi- 
tadd, multitude. | 

SJ) -ter. Nom. -ter. Gen. tr-is, | Primitives. 

-tér. -tor (sor), 

-trio. -trix. | Agent. ‘ 

pa-ter, father (feeder) ; ma-ter, mother. 

ar-bi-ter, umpire (fr. ad, up to, and ba, step). 

am4-tor, lover; auc-tor, author; lec-tor, reader; vic-tor, van- 
quisher. 

Derivatives: gladia-tor, swordsman; vini-tor, vine-dresser. 


REMARKS.—1. Words in-sor form no feminines except ex-pulsor, expul-trix, ¢z- 
peller ; tonsor (fr. tond.), tons-trix, barber. 
2. The feminine of various words in -tor is lost : audlI-tor, hearer; Mfber&-tor, mon-i- 


-tor. 
g) -tir-a (stra)—-Function, Office. 
-tri-na. Nom. -trina, -trinu-m, Action, Place of Action. 
-tdr-io. -triu-m, Locality. 
F, cul-tira, cultivation ; dicta-tira, dictatorship ; pic-tiira, painting. 
doc-trina (doctor), instruction ; sii-trina (sutor), shoemaker's shop. 
N. pis-trinu-m, pounding (tread) mill (fr. pistor, baker); tex-trinu-m, 
weavers shop (fr. textor). 
audi-toriu-m, auditory ; ten-tdriu-m (fr. tend, stretch), tent. 
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h) -tra. Nom. tru-m,-tro. Instrument. 

N. ara-tru-m, plough ; claus-tru-m (fr. claud, shut), bar ; ros-tru-m 
(fr. rd, gnaw), beak 

F. fenes-tra, window ; mulc-tra, milking-pail. 


II. SuFFIXES FOR THE FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES. 
786. 1) -a(o). Nom. -u-s, -a, -u-m. 

fer-u-s, savage ; fid-u-s, faithful ; vér-u-s, true. 

bene-vol-u-s, well-wishing ; male-dic-u-s, evil-speaking. 
2) -i. Nom. -i-s, -e. 

dulc-i-s, sweet ; rud-i-s, rough ; simil-i-s, like. 
REMARK.—I is often not original, but weakened from o: im-belli-s, uz- 

warlike ; in-ermi-s, unarmed. 


8) -ia (io). Nom. -iu-s, -ia, -iu-m. 
-€0. -@U-S, -ea, -eu-m. 
ex-im-iu-s (fr. em, 169), taken out (distinguished) ; pluv-iu-s, rainy. 
Derivatives: 
a) Of Persons: imperatdr-iu-s, belonging to a general, sordr-iu-s, 
sisterly. 
b) Of Families, Places, and Races: (16x) Oornél-ia, 
Oorinth-iu-s, Thrac-iu-s ; Gall-ia (terra). 
argent-eu-s, silocr(n) ; aur-eu-s, golden ; plumb-eu-s, leaden. 
4) -u. 

The u stems have become i stems (-u-i, -v-i): bre-vi-s (for breg-ui-s), 
short; gra-vi-s, heavy; le-vi-s (for leg-ui-s), light ; sud-vi-s (suad), sweet ; 
ten-ui-s, thin. 

5) -vo, -uo. Nom. -vu-s, -va,-vu-m; -uu-s, etc. 
cur-vu-s, crooked ; par-vu-s, small ; sal-wu-s, whole, safe. 
ard-uu-s, steep ; conspic-uu-s, conspicuous ; vac-uu-s, empty. 
RemaRks.—1. Another form is -f[vo; Grad-Ivu-s, Mars; noc-uus, noc-Ivus, injurious. 
2 Derivatives: aest-Ivu-s, summer-; fest-Ivu-s, festive, witty. 
6. b) -bro, -bri. Nom. -ber (Gen. bri-s); -bri-s. Sce 82. 
-bili. -bili-s,-bile. Passive Meaning. 

cré-ber /-bra, -brum), crowded. 

cele-ber (-bris, -bre), populous ; salii-ber, healthy ; Septem-ber, etc. 

ligu-bri-s, mournful ; mulie-bri-s, womanish. 

ama-bili-s, lovable ; flé-bili-s, lamentable; misera-bili-s, pitiful ; 
m6-bili-s (mov), movable ; vend-i-bili-s, to be sold. 

7. a) -co. Nom. -cu-s,-ca,-cu-m. Derivativesseldom Primitives. 
-I-co. -icu-8, -ica, -Icu-m. 

cas-cus, very old ; primitive ; par-cu-s, sparing; pau-cu-s, little. 

auli-cu-s, belonging to the court, belli-cu-s, pertatning to war ; 
civi-cu-s, civic 
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am-icu-s, friendly; apr-icu 8, sunny » pud-icu-s, shamefaced, modest. 
ant-icu-s, front ; post-icu-s, rear. 

b) -culo. Nom. -culu-s, cula, culu-m. 

Acri.culu-s, somewhat sharp; especially from the compar.. as 
dirius-culu-s, rather too hard. 

c) -cro, -cri. Nom. -cer (Gen. -cris), -cri-s. 

ala-cer, alert ; wolu-cer, fleet. Derivative: medio-cri.s, middling, 
moderate. 

d) -Aci. Nom. ex. Tendency to. 

-ici, Sci. ix, ox. 
aud-ax, bold ; fug-ax, quick to run ; rap-ax, greedy. 
atr-ox, savage ; fer-ox, fierce ; vél-ox, swift ; —fél-ix, happy. 
¢) -adceo. Nom. -dceu-s, etc. Property, Likeness. 
-Icio. -Iciu-s, etc., added especially to the stems of Perf. 
Part. Pass. 
arundin.dceu-s, reedy ; crét-dceu-s, chalky. 
advent-iciu-s, from strange parts: sup-posit-Iciu-s, supposititious, 
changeling. 

J) -icio. Nom. -iciu-s, -icia, -iciu-m. Material, Property. 
later-iciu-s, made of brick ; striment-iciu-s, made of straw. 
aedil-iciu-s, patr-iciu-s, tribtin-iciu-s, belonging to acdile, patrician, 

tribune. . 

8. -do (-di). Primitives, regularly from verb-stems in -e (II. Conjug.) 

-ndo. Gerund and Gerundive. 

-bu-ndo, Action. 

-cu-ndo, Capacity, Inclination. 

av-i-du-s, greedy; cal-i-du-s, warm ; cand-i-dus, shining. 

nii-du-s (for nug-du-s), naked ; rap-i-du-s, rushing, rapid ; viri-di-s, 
green. 

cuncta-bundu-s, lingering ; minita-bundu-s, threatening ; trem-e- 
bundu-s, érembling. 

fa-cundu-s, of ready speech ; jti-cundu-s (juv in juv-dre), pleasant ; 
veré-cundu-s, modest, shy. 


Remank.— -Bund-o is from the root fa ; -cu-ndo is an extension of co, 


9. a) -lo (ilo). Nom. -lu-s, -la, -lu-m. 
-ulo. -ulu-s, -ula, -ulum. Repeated Action. 
-ili. -ili-s,e, Passive Capacity. 

amp-lu-s, ample ; niib-ilu-s, cloudy. 

créd-ulu-s, quick to believe ; quer-ulu-s, complaining ; s6d-ulues, sedu- 
lous. 

ag-ili-s, readily moved, quick ; doc-il-is, teachable ; frag-ili-s, break 
able, frail. | 
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b) Diminutives ; -olo, -ulo, -ello, -illo, -ullo. Comp. 785, 7 ¢. 

aure-olu-s, bright golden ; alb-ulu-s, whilish ; mis-ellu-s, poor (little) ; 
pus-illu-s, little, wee ; ullu-s (fr. tinu-lu-s), any at all. 

c) -6-li, -a-ri. Nom. -dli-s, -adri-s 
-6-li, -I-li. -6li-s, -ili-s 
aequ-ali-s, equal ; mort-ali-s, mortal ; virgin-dli-s, virginal. 
auxili-dri-s, helpful ; singul.dri-s, unique ; vulg-adri-s, common 
criid-éli-s, cruel ; patru-éli-s, uncle’s (father’s brother's). 
civ-ili-s, civil ; host-ili-s, hostile ; vir-Ui-s, manly. 

10. -mo. Nom. mu-s, -ma, -mu-m. 

Primitive: al-mu-s, fostering, kindly ; fir-mu-s, firm ; limu-s, 00- 


Derivatives. 


ligue. 
| Derivatice ; patr-I-mu-s, matr-i-mu-s, with father, with mother 
living. 

11. a) -no. Nom. -nu-s, -na, -nu-m: forms Primitioes and Derivatives: 
denotes Relation, Material; is added to local comparatives and 
adverbs ; forms Disiributives, see 95. 

dig-nu-s, worthy ; mag-nu-s, mighty, great ; plé-nu-s, full. 

diur-nu-s, daily ; frater-nu-s, brotherly ; mater-nu-s, motherly. 

acer-nu-s, of maple ; Uig-nu-s, of holm-oak ; quer-nu-s (for querc-n), 
of oak. 

ex-ter-nu-s, outer ; in-ter-nu-s, inner; prd-nu-s, forward, prone. 

Remark. —Adjectives denoting Maleriaé have also -neo (= n‘-e0); a6-neu-s (from 
aes-) Oruzen; Llig-neu-s, quer-neu-s, 

b) -Ano. Nom. dnu-s,a,u-m. Derivatives: Property, Origin. 
-an’ eo, -6no, -Ino. Nom. dneu-s, etc. Primitives and Derivatives. 
ante-meridi-anu-s, belonging to forenoon ; him-anu-s, human ; urb- 

anu-s, city, urbane. 
con-sent-dneu-s, agreeing with ; sub-terr-aneu-s, subterranean. 
eg-énu-s, needy ; ser-6nu-s, clear ; ali-6nu-s, strange. 
gen-u-inu-s, native, genuine. 
agn-inu-s, of a lamb; fémin-inu-s, feminine ; mascul-Inu-s, mascu- 
line ; Fldrent-inu.s, Lat-inu-s. 

c) -ni. Nom. -ni-s, -ne. 
im-m4-ni-s (manu-s, Old Lat. = good), monstrous ; seg-ni-s, lazy. 

12. a) -ro. Nom. -r, -ru-s; -ra, -ru-m. 

-ero, -aro; -er, -ur (Gen. -er-is, -ur-is). 
aeg-e-r, in-teg-e-r, pig-e-r, pulch-e-r (31). 
clé-ru-s, clear ; gna-ru-s, knowing ; ob-sct-ru-s, dark. 
lac-er, lib-er, mis-er, ten-er (32) for lac-eru-s, etc. 
hil-aru-s, lively ; tib-er, rich ; cic-ur, tame. 

b) -dro, -6ro. Nom. -aru-s, -éru-s, etc. 
am-dru-s, bitter ; av-dru-s, avaricious; sev-6ru-s, strict. 
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c) -ri (weakened from -ro). Nom. -e-r. (Gen. -ri-s.) 
ac-e-r, sharp; put-e-r, rotten. (See 82.) 
advers-driu-s, adverse : balne-ariu-s, belonging to the bath ; necess. 
ariu-s, necessary ; and adjectives derived from numbers, prim-driu-s. 
18. a) -to (-so). Nom. -tu-s, -ta, -tu-m (su-s, etc.). 

This ending forms the stem of the perfect participle passive (supine 
stem) and many adjectives which are either original participles or derived 
from substantives : 

Primitives: ap-tu-s, fi; cel-su-s, lofty ; cer-tu-s, sure ; cunc-tu-s ( = 
co-junc-tu-s, joined together), all; rec-tu-s, right. 

Derivatives : fanes-tu-s, ruinous ; hones-tu-s, honorable ; jus-tu-s, just 5 
rdébus-tu-s, strong. 

Adjectives with passive significations (formed like participles) : 
actilea-tu-s, barbed ; barba-tu-s, bearded ; denta-tu-s, toothed ; crini-tu-s, 
maned, locked ; asti-tu-s, sly ; nasti-tu-s, well provided in the matter of nose. 

b) -ti. Nom. -ti-s,-te. Primitives (rare). 

-t (for -to, -ti). Primitives and Derivatives. 
for-ti-s, brave ; mi-ti-s, mild ; tris-ti-s, sad. 
locuplé-s, rich ; superste-s; div-e-s, rich, heb-e-s, dull; ter-e-s, 
rounded. 
Participles: frequen-s,priden-s (= pré-videns, prudent), repen-s, sudden. 
c) -ento. Nom. -entu-s, a, u-m (rare). 
-lento. -lentu-s, a, u-m, indicates Fulnes s. 
cru-entu-s, bloody ; fraud-u-lentu-s (fraudful) fraudulent ; op-u- 
lentu-s, with abundant means ; sanguin-o-lentu-s, bloody. 

d) -tico. Nom. -ticu-s,a,u-m. Appurtenanece (derivatives). 

aqua-ticues, aquatic, water- ; domes-ticu-s, domestic, houee-,; rus- 
ticu-s, rustic, country-. 

Primitive : véna-ticu-s, hunting. 

e) -tili. Nom. -tili-s (-sili-s). Comp. -bili, -ili. 

Primitives: Capacity and Resulting Condition. 

Derivatives: Appurtenance, Medium, Property. 

duc-tili-s, ductile; fic-tili-s, capable of being moulded, of clay; fis-ili-s 
(fud), fusible, molten. 

aqua-tili-s, belonging to the water, water-; plumié-tili-s (embroidered) 
like feathers. 

J) -tino, -terno, -turno. Nom. -tinu-s, etc. Time. 

cras-tinu-s, of to-morrow, diti-tinu-s, protracted; pris-tinu-s, pristine 
ae-ternu-s (for aevi-ter., clernal) ; hes-ternu-s, of yesterday. 
noctur-nu-s (for noct-t.), by night. 

g)-tino. Nom. -tinu-s,a,u-m. Place or Time. 

intes-tinu-s, inner, intestine. 
mati-tinu-s, of carly morning ; vesper-tinu-s, of eventing. 
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h) -tri. Nom. tri-s,ter. Relation. 
bi-mes-tri-s — (bi-mens-tri-s, men-sis), for two months. 
eques-ter (for equit-ter), equestrian ; pedes-ter (for pedit-ter), pe- 
destrian. 
Similar formations : campes-ter, champaign,; terres-tri-s, of the earth, 
terrestrial. 
$) -ensi (for enti). Nom. ensi-s. Locality, Whence? Where? 
circ-ensi-s, castr-ensi-s, for-ensi-s (from circu-s, castra, foru-m). 
Sicili-ensi-s (Sic-ilia). Similar formations : Athén-i-ensi-s, Corinth- 
i-ensi-s, but: Cann-ensi-s (Athénae, Corinthus, Cannae). 
k) -dso (for ontio) Nom. -dsu-s,a,u-m. Pulness. 
anim-dsu-s, spirtied ; form-dsu-s, shapely ; glori-dsu-s, full of glory, 
boastful; umbr-dsu-s, shady; verb-dsu-s, wordy. 


REMARK.—Stems in -iin (Nom. io), lose Sn: facti-Osu-s, partisan, factious ; 
religi-deu-s, religious ; superstiti-deu-s, superstitious. 


III. DERIVATIVE VERBS. 


7837, A.— Verbalia (derived from Verb-stems) : 

1. Frequentatives or Intensives, denoting Repeated or 
Intense Actton. These verbs end in -tare (-sadre), -titare (-sitare), 
and follow the supine stem (perfect passive form). 

a) cantare, sing; comp. cano (cantum): cursare, run to and fro; comp. 
curro (cursum): dictadre, dictate ; comp. dico (dictum): dormitare, be 
sleepy ; comp. dormio (dormitum): habitare, keep, dwcll ; comp. habeo 
(habitum): pollicitari, promise freely ; comp. polliceor (pollicitus) : 
pulsiare, beat ; comp. pello (pulsum). 

b) cantitare (cantare), dictitare (dictare), cursitare (cursare). 


REMARKS.—1. The simple verb presupposed by the frequentative or intensive is often 
out of use: gus-t&re, faste ; hor-tar!, exhort. The frequentative or intensive in -tére 
is often out of use: actit&re, 7epeatedly or zalously agita/e (no actare), from ago, 
actum : lectitare, read carefully (no lect&re), from lego, lectum. 

2. Sometimes the form -it&re is presupposed, instead of -tare, as agitére from ago; 
or -itdre is found instead of -&t&re, as vocitare, call, from vocire. Irregular is 
noscitére, recognize, from ndsco, Know. 

3. The verbs of the Fourth Conjugation form no frequentatives except dormio, 
dormito; mfinio, fortify, mfinito (rare) ; salio, eop, salto; advenio, arrive, adven- 
tire. 


2. Inchoatives. (See 152, V.) 

3. Desideratives denote Desire or Tendency. They are formed 
by means of the suffix -turio (-surio): ésurire (for ed-t), Zo be sharp-set for 
cating, hungry ; em-p-turire, to be all agog for buying. 

4, Causatives signify the Hffecting of the Conditton indicated 
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by their original verb. They are found mainly in the Second Conjugation, 
and are formed regularly by a change in the stem-vowel. 

Change: cadere, fall; caedere, fell; liquére, melé (trans.); liquere, melt 
(intr. ); men- (as in me-men-to), monére, remind, necare, kill; nocére, be 
death to; placére, please ; placdre, cause to be pleased, appease ; sedére, 
sit ; sédare, settle. 

No change: fugere, flee ; fugadre, put to flight ; jacere, throw; jacére, 
(4e) thrown ; pendere, (hang) weigh ; pendére, hang (intr.). 

5. Meditatives ; (verbs that look forward to an action). These end in 
-@380: arcesso, capesso, facesso, incesso, lacesso (176, 4). 

788. B. Denominatives (derived from noun-stems): 

a) acerv-dre, heap up (from acervu-s); aestu-dre, scethe (aestu-s) ; 
cordn-dre, wreathe (cordna); lev-dre, lighten (lev-i-s); macul-adre, be. 
smirch (macula); ndmin-dre, name (ndmin-is); oner-dre, load (onus 
oner-is). 

The Deponents signify Condition, Employment: ancill-adri, be 
maid (ancilla) ; aqu-dri, be a drawer of water (aqua) ; fir-adri, thieve (fur) ; 
laet-ari, be glad (laetu-s). 


b) alb-6re, be white (albu-s) ; fldr-ére, be tn bloom (fids, fidris) ; ; frond- | 


dre, be in leaf (frons, frondi-s) ; lic-ére (comp. ltc-is). 

c) argu-ere (be bright, sharp), prove, laed-ere, hurt ; metu-ere, be in 
Sear (metu-s). 

d) custdd-ire, guard (custds, custdd-is) ; fin-ire, end (fini-s); 1én-Ire, 
soften (léni-s) ; vest-ire, clothe ; veati-s. 

Remark.—1. The Denominatives of the First, Third, and Fourth Conjugations arc regu- 
larly transilive, those of the Second Conjugation are reguiarly infransilive. 

2. These verbs are often found only in combination with prepositions : ab-und-dre, run 
over, abound (from unda, wave); ac-clis-Gre, accuse (from causa, case); ex-agger-Gre, 
pile up (from agger); ex-stirp-&re, root out (stirp-s); il-limin-Gre, iumine (from 
lumin. Nom. lfimen). 


B.—COMPOUND WORDS. 


I. FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. . 


789. 1. Noun. 

By composition words are so put together that a new word 
is made with a signification of its own. The second word is 
regularly the fundamental word, the first the modifier. 

Composition is cither proper or improper. 


790, I.) In Composition Improper there are either traces of 
construction or the first part is still inflected : 6é-normis = ex norma, out 


> #£gpeeep er 


> =. 
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of all rule; légis-ldtor, lawgiver ; Sendtiis-consultum, deerce of the 
Senate. 

II.) Composition Proper. 

a) The stems in -a, -o, -u regularly weaken these vowels into -i 
before the consonants of the second part, which i may vanish : causi- 
dicus, pleader, lawyer (causa); signi-fer, standard-bearer (signu-m) ; 
corni-ger, horn-wearer (cornti) ; man-ceps (manu- and cap-), one who takes 
in hand, contractor. The i-stems retain i or drop it ; igni-vomu-s, jire- 
vomiting (igni-s); nau-fragu-s, shipwrecked (navi-s). 

b) Vowel-stems drop their vowel before the vowel of the second part: 
magn-animu-s, great-souled ; tin-animu-s, of one mind. 

c) Consonant-stems either drop their consonants or add i: homi-cid-a, 
manslayer (homin-) ; lapi-cid-a, stone-cutter (lapid-); matr-i-cid-a, mother- 
murderer, matricide. 

791. The first part of the compound may be a particle or adverb, a 
noun or a verb (the last most rarely): ne-far-iu-s, nefarious ; vé-sanu-s, 
mad, out of one’s sound senses ; disc-i-pulu-s, scholar. The second part 
of the composition is a noun: tri-enn-iu-m, space of three year's (annus) ; 
miseri-cor-s, tender-hearted (cord-). 

RewaRk.—From composition we must distinguish juxtaposition. Soa preposition is 
brought into juxtaposition with a nonn, or a noun with a noun: ad-modum, fo a degree, 


very; ob-viam, in the way, meeting; Ususfructus, usufruct; Ju-piter (better Jup- 
piter), Father Jove; su-ove-taur-Ilia, offerings of swine, sheep, and bulls, 


792. 2. Verb. 

In Composition Improper the verb is joined to a verb, sub- 
stantive oradverb. In Composition Proper the verb is combined 
with a preposition. 

793. I. Composition Improper. 

a) Verb with verb. This only takes place when the second part of the 
compound is facio or fio (188, R.). The first part of the compound is regu- 
larly an intransitive of the second conjugation : cale-facio, fio, warm, am 
warmed. 

b) Verb with substantive: anim-adverto = animum adverto, take 
notice ; manii-mitto, set free ; tisti-capio, acquire by use. 

c) Verb with adjective: bene-dico, bless; male-dico, curse; malo, 
nolo for mage (magis) volo, nén volo, satis-facio, satisfy. 

794, Il. Composition Proper. 

The verb combines with separable or inseparable prepositions. Comp. 
418, R. 3. 

a) With inseparable prepositions : amb-eo, go about ; am-plector, em- 
brace ; an-hélo, pant ; discurro, run apart; dir-imo, 169 and 712, R.; 
por-tendo, hold forth, portend ; red-do, give back ; reesolvo, resolve ; 86- 

dungo, separate. 
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b) With separable prepositions: ab-e0, go away ;. ad-eo, come up; 
ante-curro, run in advance; com-p6no, put together; dé-curro, run 
down, finish a course ; ex-cédo, overstep; in-clido, shut in; ob-diico, 
draw over; per-agro, wander through; post-habeo, keep in the back- 
ground, prae-dico, predict; praeter-eo, pass by; prdd-eo, go forth ; prae- 
video, foresee ; sub.jicio, subject ; subter-fugio, withdraw; super-sum, 
remain over ; trans-gredior, pase beyond. 


II. SIGNIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS. 


795, Compound substantives and adjectives are divided according to 
their signification into two main classes. 

796, 1. Derivative compounds. In these the second word is the prin- 
cipal word which is simply determined by the other, its signification not 
being altered. 

a) The first word is 1. an adjcctive: meri-diés (for medi-dies = 
medius dies), midday ; 2. an adverb: bene-ficus (well-doing), beneficent ; 
male-ficus, evil-doing ; 3. a numeral ; ter-geminus, triple ; 4. a particle: 
dis-sonus, harsh-sounding; per-magnus, very large; in-dignus, unworthy ; 
5. a verb-stem : horr-i-ficus, horrible (horror-stirring). 

b) The first word gives a case relation such as 1. the Accusative: armi- 
ger=arma gerens, armor-bearer ; agri-cola=agrum colens (land-tiller), 
husbandman ; 2. the Genitive : sol-stitium — sdélis statio (sun-staying), 
solstice ; 3. Locative: aliéni-gena (born elsewhere), alien; 4. Instrumental: 
tibi-cen — tibia canens, flute-player. 

797. 2. Attributive compounds: The second part, which is always a 
substantive, is so limited by the first that the two together form a new 
notion, which is applied to another word, not in their compound, as a 
quality or property. 

The first word is 1.a substantive: dli-pés, wing-footed, 2. an adjective ; 
magn.-animus, great-hearted ; 3. a numeral: bi-enni-um (i. e., spatium), 
space of two years, or 4. a particle: im-berbi-s, beardless. 
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APPENDIX. 


ROMAN CALENDAR. 


THe names of the Roman months were originally adjectives. The 
substantive mensis, month, may or may not be expressed: (mensis) Janu- 
Grius, Februarius, and so on. Before Augustus, the months July and 
August were called, not Jilius and Augustus, but Quintilis and Sextilis. 

The Romans counted backward from three points in the month, 
Calends (Kalendae), Nones (Ndnae), and Ides (Idiis), to which the names 
of the months are added as adjectives: Kalendae Jaénudriae, Ndnae F'eb- 
rudriae, Idiis Martiae. The Calends ure the first day, the Nones the 
fifth, the Ides the thirteenth. In March, May, July, and October, the 
Nones and Ides are two days later. Or thus: 


In March, July, October, May, 

The Ides are on the 15th day, 

The Nones the 7th; but all besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides. 


In counting backward (“come next calends, next nones, next ides’’) 
the Romans used for“ the day before” pridié with the accus. pridid 
kalendas Janufarias, Dec. 31, pridié ndnas Jan. = Jan. 4, pridié Id. Jan. 
= Jan. 12. 

The longer intervals are expressed by ante diem tertium, quartum, etc., 
before the accusative, so that ante diem tertium kal. Jan. means “two 
days before the calends of January;” ante diem quartum, or a. d. iv., or 
iv. kal. Jén., “ three days befure,” and so on. This remarkable combina- 
tion is treated ay one word, so that it can be used with the prepositions 
ex and in: ex cate diem iii. Ndnas Jiniads usque ad pridié kal. Septem- 
berés, from June 3 to August 31; differre aliquid in ante diem xv. kal. 
Nov., to postpone a matter to the 18th of October. 

Leap YEAR.—In lcap year the intercalary day was counted between 
a. d. vi, kal. Mart. and a. d. vii. kal. Mart. It was called a. d. bis sex- 
tum kal. Mart., so that a. d. vii. kal. Mart. corresponded to our February 
23d, just as in the ordinary year. 


To TURN RoMAN DATES INTO ENGLISH. 


For Nones and Ides.—I. Add one to the date of the Nones and Ides, 
and subtract the given number. 

For Calends.—II. Add two to the days of the preceding month, and 
subtract the given number. 

EXAMPLES: a. d. viii, Id. Jan. (18 + 1 — 8) = Jan. 6; a. d. iv. Non 
Apr (5 + 1— 4) = Apr. 2; a. d. xiv. Kal. Oct. (30 + 2 — 14) = Sept. 18 
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The Figures refer to the Sections. 


A. 


A, ad, abs, with ablative, 418; of 
agent, 205, 403; of origin, 895; of 
part affected, 398, R. 1; &@ tergd, 
ab oriente, & spatid, 388, R. 2. 

Abhine, 400, R. 8. 

Ablative, syntax of, 383-409; of 
place where, 384-387; of place 
whence, 388-890 ; of attendance, 
891; of time when, 392-3; of 
origin, 895; of material, 896; of 
measure, 397-400, 566; of man- 
ner, 401; of quality, 402 ; of means, 
403 ; of price, 404; with sundry 
verbs, 405; of cause, 406; ablative 
absolute, 408, 409; prepositions 
with, 418, 419 ; abl. of gerund and 
gerundive, 482; of supine, 487. 

Absolute ablative, 408 ; restrictions 
of use, 409, R. 3. 

Absque, w. abl., 418. 

Abstract nouns in plural, 195, R. 
a : as attribute and vice versa, 357, 

2 


Abiitor, 405, 428, R. 3. 

Ac, atque, 479, 646. 

Acxcédit, constr., 525, R. 3. 

Accidit, sequence after, 513, R. 2. 

Accingor, constr., 382, R. 2. 

Accipio, with two datives, 350. 

Accusative, 327-340. Direct object, 
inner, outer object, 827; general 
view, 828; with active transitive 
verbs, 329; with verbs compd. 
with prepositions, 330; cognate, 
331; adverbial, 331, R. 3; of part 
affected, 332; double, 333, 334; 
of local object (terminal accusa- 
tive), 342, 410; of extent in space, 
335, 336, in time, 337, 338 ; in ex- 


clamations and exclamatory ques- 
tions, 340; with interjections 
340; with prepositions, 417; of 
infinitive, 424 ; of gerund, 426; of 
gerundive, 431; of supine, 436, 
ec ueneie and infinitive, 341, 
526. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, 
—constr., 377. 

Ac si, 604. 

eeiey stage of, 213; period of, 

18. 7 
Poe voice, 204; for passive, 205, 
1 


Active genitive, 361. 

Ad, in compds. with acc.,830; with 
dat., 346. Preposition with ac- 
cus., 356, R. 8, 417; whither, 342, 
R. 2; ad Vestae, 360, R. 8; w. 
sates 437, R. 2; ad, hence, 400, 


8. 

Adire aliquem, 330, R. 2. 

Adjective for substantive, 195, R. 
1-4.—Adjective predicate, 202; 
adj. sttribute, 285-288; peculiar 
forms of, 289 foll.; comparison 
of, 311 ; as adverb, 324, R. 6. Ad- 
jective sentences, 505. 

Adnominal genitive, 359. 

Adiuor, constr. 347. 

Advantage, dative of, 345. 

se oi accus., 331, R. 3; abl., 

1, KR. | 

Adverbial sentences, 507. 

Adverbs of quality, place, extent 
with gen., 371, It. 4. Compara- 
tive of constr., 899. Adverbs, 
440. Position of, 441. Negative 
adv., 442-450. Prepositions as 
adv., 416, R. Adverbs of likeness 
and unlikeness with afgue, 646 


Ky FF. 


Pp. 
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Adversative particles for copula- 


tive, 484. 

Adversative sentences, 486-493. 

Adversus, w. accus., 356, It. 2, 417. 

Aeger, w. gen., 874, R. 8. 

Acqualis, 856, and R. 1 

ts, 856, an ; 

Aequare, 845, R. 1. 

Aequi bonique facio, 380, R. 2. 

Aestimo, constr., 380, R. 1. 

Affatin, w. gen., 371, R. 4. 

Affection of the mind, 374, R. 2. 

A ffinis, constr., 856, and R. 1. 

Affirmative, indefinite, and general, 
448, R. 4. 

Agent, abl. of, w. d (a5), 205, 408; 
without @ (ad), 205, R. 2; dative 
of, 206, 852, 353. 

Agreement of predicate and sub- 
ject, 202, 281, 283; of attribute 
and substantive, 285, 286; of rela- 

_ tive and antecedent, 616. 

Ajo, 651, R. 

Alénus, w. dat., 356; with gen., 

Altea! ae ; Ww. 7 R. 5. 

quis, aliqus, 301. 

gd with atque, 646; with sin, 

Alti—alii, 321. 

Alius, 806; with abl., 399, R. 2; 
with atque, 646. 

Alter, 806. Alter—alter, 321. 

Altus, 336. 

Ambiguity in use of acc. and inf., 
527, KR. 4. 

Amicus, constr., 856 and Rf. 1. 

An, 459, 462. 

Anacolithon, 694. 

Animi, constr., 374, R. 8. 

Annon, 461. 

Ante, in compds., with acc., 830; w. 
dat., 346. Ante, w.acc., 417. <A. 
in expressions of time, 400, R. 3. 

Antecedent, 615; repeated, 617; in- 
corporated, 618; attraction into, 

r 619 ; omission of, a 7 
ntequam, constr., 576 fo 

Aorist, 215. 

Apodosis, 590; omitted, 603 foll. 

Apodotic period, 686. 

Aposidpésis, 691. 

Apposition, 319. Partitive (restrict- 
ive), 320. Distributive, 821; with 
nodmen, 322; to a sentence, 323. 


Attempted actions 
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Predicative, 324. Apposition of 
antecedent incorporated, 618. 


_ Apud, w. accus., 417. 


Arrangement of words, 674 foll.; of 
clauses, 685. 

As, 324, R. 3. 

Aspergo, constr., 348, 

Asscverations, 255. 

Assis, 379. 

Assuétus, w. abl., 403, R. 2. 

Asyndeton, 475, 483. 

by present, 218, 
R.2; by imperf., 224. 

Attendance, ablative of, 891. 

Alique, for quam, 811, R. 6. See ae. 

Aqui, 491. 

Attraction of pronoun, 202, R.5. At 
traction of names of persons, 822, 
Attraction of mood, 509, 665; w. 
quod, 541, R. 2. Attraction of 
relative, 619; inverted, 619, R. 2. 

Aut, 495. 

Autem, 486. 

-Az, verbals in, w. gen., 874 


B. 


Becoming, verbs of, 197. 

Belli, 412, R. 3. 

Beseeching, verbs of, 546. 
Bewaring, verbs of, 548. 

Bene emere, véndere, 380, R. 8. 
Bidding, verbs of, 345 and R. 1. 
Birth, part. of, 395. 

Boni consulo, 380, Rt. 2. 
Brachylogy, 689. 


C. 


Capitis and capite, 377, R. 1. 

Captus, w. abl., 398. 

Cases, syntax of, 827-412; nom., 
194; voc., 194, R. 2; accus., 327- 
340; dat., 342-356; gen., 367- 
382; abl., 881-409; with prepo- 
sition, 4t7-419. 

Causa, gratia, w. gen., 872, 407. 

Causal particles, 500 ; sentences, 538 
foll. 

Causal participle, 669. 

Causation, verbs of, w. partic., 587 

Cause, abl. of, 406. 
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Cavé, with subj. for imperat., 264. 

Caveo, w. acc. and dat., 847; nd, ut, 
548, R. 2. 

Célo, 833 and R. 2. 

Céterum, 493. 

Chiasmus, 684. 

Choosing, verbs of, 197, 384. 

Cired, circiter, w. accus., 417. 

Circum, compds. w. acc., 330; c7- 
cum, W. acc., 417. 

Circumdo, constr., 848. 

Cis, citrd, w. accus., 417. 

Citations in abl., 385. 

Cities, names of, 410-412. 

Clam, w. abl., 417, R. 1. 

Clauses, 474. 

Coeptus sum, 424, R. 1. 

Cognate accus., 331. 

Cognatus, constr., 356, R. 1. 

Coincident action, 583. 

Collocare in, w. abl., 384, R. 1. 

Com, con, in compds., w. dat., 346. 

Combination of relative sentences, 


Comitor, constr., 347. 

Comminicare, constr., 846, It. 1. 

Commiinis, 356, lt. 1. 

Comparative degree with quam, 
811, 647 foll.; with abl. 899; 
with gen., 370. | 

Comparative particles for copula- 
tives, 484. & sentences, 6495 foll. 

Comparison, 311; standard of, omit- 
ted, 312; of qualities, 314. 

Complementary final sentences, 544, 
546 


Compos, w. gen., 873. 

Compound sentences, 192, 474. 

Compounds of preposit. with acc., 
330; w. two acc., 330, R.1; w. 
dat., 346. 

Conceiving, verbs of, 523. 

Concessive subjunctive, 257. Con- 
cessive sentences and conjunc- 
tions, 606. OC. participles, 611, 
670. 

Concord of predicate, w. subj., 202, 
281; number, 281; gender, 282; 
of attribute, 285; common attri- 
bute, 286; of apposition, 819; of 
relative, 616. 

Concords, the three, 201. 

Condemning, verbs of, 377. 

Condition, resulting, 228, 233. 
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Conditional sentences, 590-604; lo 
cal, 597; ideal, 598; unreal. 
99; incomplete, 600; in ORATIE 
OBLIQUA, 659 full.; conditional 
participle, 670. 
cere, constr., 378. 

Conjunctions.—Coérdinate, copula- 
tive, 477-484; adversative, 485- 
498; disjunctive, 494-497 cau. 
sal, 500; illative, 501-504; sub 
ordinate, causal, 538 ; final, 543; 
temporal, 561; conditional, 591. 

Consciua, w. gen., 378, R. 5. 

Considere tn, 384, R. 1. 

Consilium est, w. inf., 429, R. 3. 

Constituere in, 384, R. 1. 

Consto, 378, 396. 

Consulo, 347, 380, KR. 2. 

Constructio praegnans, 696. 

Contentus, w. abl., 373, R. 1. 

Continuance, verbs of, 424. . 

Contigit, sequence after, 513, R. 2. 

eS as adv., 416, R.; w. ace, 
417. 

Contrdrius, 356, R. 1. 

Convenio, 347. 

Convicting, verbs of, 377. 

Codrdinate conjunctions. See Con- 
junctions. 

Copula, 196; omitted, 200; agree- 
ment with predicate, 202, R. 1. 

Copulative conjunctions, 477-484 
inserted, 483; omitted, 475, 483. 

Copulative verbs, 197. 

Coram, with abl., 418. 

Correlatives of 82,595. Correlatives 
da 620. Correlatives, list of, 

Cum, prep., abl., with and without, 
891, 401; postpositive, 414, R. 1; 
with abl., 418. 

Cum (quum) primum, 563; cum 
(constr.), 581; temporal, 582 ; co- 
incident action, 583; lapse of 
time, 582, R. 8; conditional, 584; 
iterative, 585; historical, 586; 
causal, 587; concessive, adversa- 
tive, 588; cum—ium, 589. 

es ia compounds with, 246, 


Cupidus, w. gen., 873. 
Cupio, 582. 
Curd ut, 264. 
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D. 


Dative, 848-356 ; w. transitive verbs, 
344: w. intrans. verbs, 845; w. 
compd. verbs, 346; differs from 
accus., 347 ; with verbs of giving 
and putting, 848; with esse, 349 ; 
of the object for which, 350 ; ethi- 
cal dat., 351; of agent, "353 ; with 
gerund, 353; of participles, 354 ; 
with derivative nouns, 855; with 
7 ae 356. Dative of gerund, 


Dé, with abl., 418; for gen., 371, R. 
5, 377, R. 2: of time, 308, R: of 
origin, 895; with abl. of measure, 


Debebam, 246, R.2. 

Dectre, 345, R. i. 

Declarative mood, 246. 

Décerno, 546, R. 2. 

Déyficere, 845, R. 1. 

Défigere tn, abl., 384, R. 1. 

Definite price, 404. 

Delay, verbs of, 551. 

Demanding, verbs of, 546. 

Demonstratives, use of, 290-292. 

Deponent verbs, 211. 

Depriving, verbs of, 389. 

Derivative nouns with dat., 855. 

Design, sentences of, 544 foll. ; ; re- 
presented, 544, R. 2, 


Désino, 424. 
Desire, adj. of, w. gen. 8738; verbs 
of, w. inf, 582; Ww. partic., ” 687. 


Déesitus sum, 424, R.1. 

Déspéro, w. acc., 329, R. 1. 

Destination, 877, R. 3 

Determinative pronouns, 293-298. 

Déterreo, constr., 548, R. 1. 

Difference, abl. of, 400. 

Di, dis, compounds with, 388, R. 1. 

Dignor, 898, R. 2. 

Dignus, 378, R. 8; 398, R. 2. Dignus 
qui, 556, R. 2. 

Direct discourse, 509. 

Direct object, 327. 

Direct question, 454. 

Disadvantage, dat. of, 345. 

Disgust, adj. of, 373. 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 494-499. 

Disproportion, 813. 

Distance, abl. of, 400, R. 2. 
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Distare, w. dat., 888, R. 1; with 
abl., 400, R. 1, 2: with acc., 335. 

Distributives, 810. 

Dé, with two datives, 350. 

Doceo, 833, 424, R. 3. 

Doctus, constr., 403, I%. 2. 

oe Ww. acc., 329, R. 1; w. quod, 


Dolé, 401, R. 1. 

Domi, 412, R. 2. 

Domé, 411, R. 2. 

Domés, domum, 410. 

Dinec. See Dum. 

Doubt, verbs of, 551, 

is with two dat., 850; with gen., 

Dubito an, 459, R. 

Duhito, other constr., 551, Ft. 

Dum, with pres., 220, R. 1, 572; 
ind., 571-573 ; with subj. - B74. 
Dum, Dummodo, 575. 


E or ez, with abl., 417; for gen., 
371, 1, R. Ai of origin, 395; ex fuga, 
388, R. 9, 

Ecce, 340, R. 2. 

Egeo, 389, R. 1. 

Ellipsis of substantive, 195, R 1. 

Ellipsis, 688. 

Emo, 878. 

Emotion, verbs of, 406, 542. 

Fin, 340, R. 2. 

End, verbs of, 424. 

Endeavor, verbs of, 546. 

Finim, 500 

Enumeration in abl., 884. 

K6é, w. gen., 871, R. 4, 

Finga, w. accus., "856, R. 2, 417. 

Ergo, w. gen., 372. 

Ergo, conj., 504. 

Est qui, 684. 

Et, 534; et tpse, 297, R. 2; et némo, 
482 - et non, 482, R. 1. 

Etenim, 500. 

Etiam, 480. 

Ethical dative, 351 

Etiamst, etst, 605, 606. 

Exclamations, 340: with acc. and 
inf., 584; with wé, 560. 

Expers, Ww. gen., 873. 

Huxspectiire, constr., 574. 


$92 


Extent in space, 835, 886. 

External qualities, 402, R. 

Hetrd, as an adverb, 416, R.; with 
acc., 417. 


F. 


Fac, in circumlocutions, 264. 
Facio, with gen., 365, R.1,878; w. 


inf, 527, R. 1; w. part, 587; w. . 


subj. 557. 
Feeling, dat. of, 351. 
Fearing, verbs of, 847, 552. 
Fido, 345, R. 1, 4077. 
Filling, verbs of, 373, R. 6, 389. 
Final sentences, "643 fol. 
Fine, abl. of, 377, It. 1. 
Fio, with two nom., 197; with two 
dat., 350; with abl., 396, R. 1. 
Fitness, adjectives of, "856. 
Flagito, 333 and BR. 2. 
Forbidding, verbs of, 345. 
Forgetting, verbs of, with gen., 375. 
Frequens, 324, R. 5. 
Frequentative. See Iterative. 
Frétus, with abl., 373, R. 1. 
Friendliness, adj. of, 356. 
Fruor, 405 ; fruendus, 428, R. 3. 
Fui, perf. partic. pcss. with, 242. 
Fulness, Pa of, 3738. 
Fungor, 405; fungendus, 428, R. 3. 
Future, 234; eb antes 239; in 
subjunctive, 514; inf., 5 
Future participle, 979. 
Future perfect, 236 foll.; iterative 
use, 569. 
Futirum esse, fore ut, 240, 531. 
Futirum fursse ut, 240, R. 2, 659. 


G. 


Gaudeo, w. abl,, 407; w. inf., 533; 

W. , 542, 

Generic relative with ind., 246, R. 4. 

Genitive, 357-382 ; appositive gen., 
or gen. of specification, 399 ; pos- 
sess. gen., 360; active and passive, 
861-363 ; gen. "of quality, 364; as 
a predicate, 865 ; partitive gen., 
366 foll. G. generis, 367, R.; gen. 
with prepositional substantives, 
372; with adj.,873; with verbals 
and participles, 874; with verbs 
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of memory, 875; with verbs of 
emotion, 76; w. judicial verbs, 
877; with verbs of rating and 
buying, 878-380; gen. with tn- 
terest and réfert, "381, 382 , appa 
tue gen., 412; am of gerund 
d gerundive, 428 

Geran and gerundive, 426-482 ; 
gerundive for alee 428; after 
prepositions, 428, 4338-4 ioe 
dive formation restricted, 
2, 8; genitive of, 429; dative 
of, 430 ; accus. of, 431; ablat. of 


Glorior, with abl., 407. 
Grdatia, with gen., 372, 407. 


H. 


Habeo, w. perf. part. pass., 230 ; with 
two dat., 350; with gen., 378; 
with inf.,, "494, R; nihtl habeo quod 
and nén habeo quid, 634. 

Habit, verbs of, 424. 

Happening, verbs of, 525, 558. 

Haud, 442. Haud scio an, 459, R. 

Hendiadys, 695. 

Het, 340, R. 2. 

Heu, 340. 

Hie, 290; of time, 892, R. 4.. 

Historical tenses, 216.. Historica. 
present, 220. Historical cum, 586. 

Hodiernus, 824, I. 6. 

Hope, verbs of, 424, R. 3. 

Horrére, w. accus., 329, R. 1. 


I. 


Ideal second person, 252, 267. Ideal 
conditional sentence, 598. 

Idem, 296 ; predicative use of, $24, 
R. 2; with dat., 356, R. 6. 

Tdineus » With dat., 856; qui, 556 


Igitur, 508. 

Ignarus, w. gen., 373. 

Ignorance, adjectives of, w. gen 
3. 


Illative conjunctions, 502-504. 
Tile, 292; of time, 392, R. 4. 
Immemor, w. gen., 873. 
Impedto, constr., 548, 549. . 


INDEX OF 


imperative, 259-269; tenses, 259- 
262; negative, 263 ; periphrases 
for, ‘964; representatives of posi- 
tive imperative, 265; of negative, 

66; of positive and negative, 
267, 268 ; time of, 272; imperative 
in dratio ‘obliqua, "655. 

Imperfect tense, indicative, 222 
foll.; subjunctive, 252; in se- 
quence of tenses, 517; in unreal 
conditional sentences, 599, It. 2; 
used modally, 246, R. 2. 

Impero, w. int., 5382, R. 1. 

Impersonal verbs, 199, 

Impertio, 348. 

Imprimere tn, abl., 384, R. 1. 

In, in compounds with acc., 380; 
with dat., 346. Jn, with abl. of 
place, 384, R. ; with’ acc., 418, R. ; 
with acc. and ‘abl, 419. "In, with 
abl. of time, 398. 

Inclination, verbs of, 824. 

Incorporation of antecedents, 618. 

Indefinite perfect, 215; pronouns, 
300-806 ; antecedent, 623. 

Indicative mood, 246; for subjunc- 
tive, 599, KR. 2. Sce the different 
classes of sentences. 

Indigeo, constr., 889, R. 2. 

Indignus, w. abl., 873, R. 3; 898, R. 
2. Indignus qui, 556, R. 2. 

ele discourse. See ordtio ob- 
wqua 

Indirect object, 203, 343. 

Indirect questions, 462. 

Induo, constr., 348, 

In e6 esse ut, 241, 

Infinitive, tenses of, 273 foll. 530; 
subject of, 341,526; as a noun, 
420, 422 ; as a subject, 423 ; as an 
object, 424: AS A predicate, 425 ; 
uccus. and inf, 526; ambiguity of 
accus, and inf, 527, R. 4; accus. 
and inf., with verbs of will and 
clesire, 582: with verbs of emo- 
tion, 533; in exclamations, 534; 
accus. and in®, as a subject, 535 : 
in relat. sent., 688; historical, 650. 

Infrd, as an adverb, 416, R. ; ; with 
accus,, 417. 


| Inquam, ‘651, It. 1 
Inquiry, verbs of, 333. 
i ¢ in, abl., 384, R. 


(nstar, with gen., "872. 
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Instrument, abl. of, 205, 403. 

Inter, in compound with dat., 346. 
Inter, with accus., 417; with ac: 
cus. for gen., 371, "R. 4. Inter né, 
912, Inter of time. 893, R. 

Intercalary period, 686. 

Interest, constr., 381-882. 

Interjections, 194, R. 8; with divers 
cases, 

Interr ogative sentences, 451-473. 

Intrd, with accus., 417; of time, 


Intransitive verbs, 204, 845. 

Inverted attraction, 619, R. 2. 

Invitus, 824, R. 6. 

Ipse, use of, 297 foll. 

Tre, with supine, 436, R. 2. 

Islands, names of smaller, constr., 
410, 411, 412. 

Ttaque, 502. 

Jta—ut, restrictive, 556, R. 5. 

Item, ttidem, 645. 

Iterative tenses, 568-9. 


J. 


Jubeo, constr., 5382, R. 1; 546, R. 1. 
Jire, 398. 

Jussi, 407. 

Juvo, w. accus., 343, R. 1. 


K. 
Knowledge, adjectives of, 373. 


L. 


Ldtus, constr. , 836. 
Lége, 398. 
Bat tenses in, 244; date, 411, 


Dibens, 824, R. 6. 

Liber, 878, R. 4, libero, w. abl., 388. 

Libré, and in bro, 385, R. 

Licére, constr., 378. 

Ticet, constr., 535, R. 2, 609. 

Likeness, adjectives of, 356; wits 
ac, 646. 

Locare, constr., 378. 

Locative, 412. 

Loc6, 385, R. 
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Fongé, with super, 817. 
Longus, w. accus., 886. 


M. 


Macie, 824, R. 1. 

Magis quam, 814. 

Magni, #4; magné, 380. 

Making, verbs of, with two accus., 
334; passive of, w. two nom., 
197 


Male, emere, véndere, 380, R. 3. 

Malo, constr., 532, lt. 8; 546, R. 3. 

Manner, abl. of, 401. 

Material, abl. of, 896. 

Matutinus, 324, R. 6. 

Measure, abl. of, 898-400 ; of differ- 
ence, 400. 

Medeor, w. dat., 845, TR. 2; meden- 
dus, 428, R. 3. 

Melius, w. indic., 246, R. 1. 

Memini, w. pres. inf., 277, -RR.; w. 
gen, 375. 

Memor, w. gen., 373. 

Memoria teneo, 277, KR. 

Memory, verbs of constr., 375. 

Metuo, w. dat. and acc., 347. 

Militiae, 412, R. 2. 

Mille, 308. 

Minoris, 380. 

sah minus, without guam, 311, 
R 


Mirari, with accus., 329, R. 1. 

Mirum quantum, 469, R. 2. 

AMisereor, miserésco, miseret, W. gen., 
376. 

Mittere, w. two dat., 350. 

Moderor, with dat. and accus., 347, 

Modo, with subjunc., 575. 

Modo-modo, 484, 

Moneo, w. gen., 875 and R. 1; with 
ut, 546; with inf., 546, RR. 2. 

Mood, attraction of, 509, 665. 

Moods, 245; indic., 246 foll.; sub- 
junctive, 247 foll.; imperative, 
209; infinitive, 245, R. 

Minis est, 365, R. 1. 

Moving cause, 407, R. 


- Multiplication of subjects, 280 foll. 


Multitude, noun of, 202, R. 1. 
AMultd, with superlat., 317. 
Multus, with et, 483. 

Vato, constr.. 404, R. 


INDEX TO SYNTAX. 


Nam, namque, 500. 

Name, dat. of, 822; gen. of, 359. 

Names of cities and small islands, 
constr., 410, 411, 412. 

N aming, verbs of, with two accus., 


Natus, w. accus., 8388; w. abl., 395. 

-Ne, 456, 462. 

Né, with optative subj., 253; with 
imper. subj., 256, 266; with im- 
perat., 268, 264; with sentences 
of design, 548; of result, 566, R. 
4; né, granted that, 610. 

Nearness, adjectives of, 856. 

Necesse est, 535, R. 1, 2. 

Necessity, expressed how, 246, R. 1. 

Necne, 461. 

Nec non, 448, R. 8. 

Nédum, 484, R. 2. 

Negative, of optative subjunctive, 

3; of imperative, 263; nega- 
tives, 442 foll.; subdivision of, 
444; position of, 447; two nega- 
tives, 448. 

Nego, 446. 

Nemo, 304. 

Nempe, 500, R. 2. 

Neque, 482. Né-quidem, 444, 484. 

Neéscio an, 459, R. 

Nescio quis, gquémodo, with indic., 
469, It. 2. 

Neuter adjective as substantive, 
199, R.4; as cognate accus., 331, 
R. 2; asadverb, R. 3; with par- 
titive gen., 371. 

Ni, 592, R. 5. 
thal, 804; nihili, 379. 

Nist and si non, 593; nist and nisi 
8i = Only, 592, ]. 3; nist quod, R. 
3; nisi forte, R. 4. 

Nitor, with abl., 403, R. 3. 

No, 473. 

Noli, with inf. for imperat., 264. 

Nolo, 582. , 

Nomen est, 322. Nomen w. gen., 859. 

Nominative, 194 ; double, 196 ; nom. 
for accus., 527 R.3; with inf, 528, 

Non, 442; position of, 447; non 
quod, qué, 541, R.1. 

Non alius quam, 646, R. 2. 

iVon modo—sdlum tantum, 484 

Nonne, 457. . 


INDEX OF SYNTAX. 


Non possum non, 448, R. 1. 

NGa = ego, 195, R. 7. 

Nostri, nostrum, 862 and R. 

Nouns. See Substantive and Ad- 
jective. 

Niubo, with dat., 845, R. 2. 

Nullus, 801, 304; for non, R. 2. 

Num, 458. 

Number, sinzular for plural, 195, R. 
Vand 8; agreement in, 202. 

Nune~nune, 484, 


O. 
O, with voc., 194, R. 2; w. accus., 


O si, 254, 603. 

08, in compds. with acc., 380; with 
dat., 346. 0d, w. accus., 417. 

Object, direct, 207; indirect, 208; 
infin. as object, 424; object sen- 
tences, 523-537 ; with quod, 525 ; 
With acc, and inf, 526 foll. 

Object, for which, : 350. 

— Obligation expressed, 246, R. 1. 

| Oblique cases, 327-408. 

Obliquity, partial, 509. 

Obliviscor, constr., 375, R. 1. 

Olére and redolére, w. accus., 829, R. 

Omitting, verbs of, 551. 

Omnes, 368, R. 2. 

Opinione, 399, KR. 1. 

Oportet, 535, R. 1; 559, R.1. 

Optative, subjunctive, 253. 

Opto, 424, R. 2; 546. 

Opus, 390. 

Ordtio obliqua, 509, 651-666 ; moods 
in, 509, 653, 654; tenses in, 656 
foll. ; ; condit. sentences in, 659 ; 
pronouns in, 663; involved, 665-6. 

Ordinals for cardinals, 309. 

Ordine, 401, R. 

Origin, abl. of, 895. 

Ortus, 395. 


P. 
eee 376; paenitendus, 428, 
3 
Par and dispar, constr., 356, R. 1. 


Part, accus. of, 332. 
Particeps, w. gen., 373. 
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ir clauses, interrogative in, 
71 


Participial sentences, 667 foll. 

Participles, tenses, 278-9 , Ww. gceni- 
tive, 374; eubordination by 
means of, ‘409, R.2; 667, R.1; 
participle as substant., 438 ; asad. 
ject., 439; after verbs of Percep- 
tion and Representation, 527, I. 
1, 586; verbs of Causation and 
Desire, 537. 

Participation, adjectives of, 373. 

Partition in English, none in Latin, 
368, R. 1 

Partitive genitive, 866-371. 

Partitive, use of attribute, 287, R.; 
apposition, 321. 

Parwm, w. gen., 371. 

Parvi, 379. 

Passionate Question, 268. 

Passive voice, 205; passive of in- 
transitive verbs, 199, R.; 205, 
208 ; passive g eenitive, 361. 

Pecitiiaris, constr., 356, R. 1. 

Pedibus, 401, RR. 

Penes, w.accus., 417. 

Per, in compds. with acc., 330; per, 
with acc., 417; position, 415, R. 
Per, of space, 335; of time, 337, 
of manner, 401, R 

Perceiving, verbs of, constr., 527, 
536. 

Perfect, pure, 227; historical, 231° 
passive, 242; perfect in letters 
244; perfect subjunctive, poten- 
tial, 250; optative, 253; impera- 
tive, 256, 266, 2; time of, 271; 
in sequence, 511; in sentences of 
result, 518; perfect infin., 275; as 
representative of indic., 277, 530, 
R.; perf. part., 278 ; after verbs of 
causation and desire, 537; coao- 
cessive, 670. 

Period of action, 213. 

Periphrastic conjugation, 
subj., 514-516; infin., 
ordtio obliqua. 659. 

Periius, w. gen., 8738. 

Permitto ut, 532, R. 1. 

Person, concord of, 202, 283. 

Personal pronoun omitted, 198; 
gen. of, 362 ; personal pronoun w 
gerundive, 429, R. 1 

Person interested, 06 


238-243 ; 
531; in 
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Bereetaee, 845, lt. 2; w. inf, 546, 


Pertaesum est, 376. 

Peto, 333, R. 2. 

Piget, 376. 

Placing, verbs of, 884, R. 1. 

Place, whither, 842, 410; where, 
384-887, 412 ; whence, 888 ; place, 
as cause, Manner, or instrument, 
387. 

Plénus, 373 and R. 2. 

Pluperfect, 233; indic. for subj., 
246, R. 8; 599, R. 8; iterative, 
569; pluperf. subj. as imperat. of 
past, 266, R. 3; in sequence, 517 ; 
iterative, 569, R. 2; in conditional, 
599. 

Plural of abstracts, 195, R. 5, 6; for 
sing., R. 7. 

Plirimi, 379. 

Pliris, 379. 

Plas, without quam, 811, R. 4. 

Pine, w. accus., 417. 

Ponere in, abl., 384, R. 1. 

Posco, coustr., 383 and RF. 2. 

Position of attribute, 287, 288; of 
preposition, 414 foll.; of adverb, 
441; of negative, 447 foll.; posi- 
tion, in interrogative sentences, 
470; of relative, 614. Sec 674 foll. 

oe for future, 240, R. 8; 659, 


Possessive genitive, 340. 

Possessive pronouns, use of, 299; 
apposition with gen., 319, R.2; 
for genitive, 363 ; with réfert and 
tnterest, 381; reflexive, 295, R. 1, 
§21, R. 2. 

Possessor, dative of, 349. 

Possibility expressed, 246, R. 1. 

Post, in compaunds with dat., 346 ; 
in expressions of time, 400, lh. 3. 
Post, w. accus., 417. 

Post quam, 563-567. 

Postulo, constr., 333, R. 2. 

ae tial subjunctive, 250 foll., 519, 


Poteram, 246, TR. 2. 

Potior, constr., 405, and R. 8. 
Potius quam, 579, R., 647, R. 4. 
ew for futirum fuisse ut, 659, 


Power expressed, 246, R. 1; adjec- 
tives of, 373. 
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Prae, in eapoants w. dat, 846 
with abl., 407, R., 418. 

Praeditus, w. ab)., 878, R. 1. 

Praestélor, constr., 347. 

Praeter, in compds., w. accus., 330. 

Praeter, w. accus., 417. 

Predicate, 192; predicative apposi- 
tion and attribution, 324. 

Prepositions, 418-419; origin of 
word, 418, R. 3; position of, 414 
415 ; repetition and omission of, 
416; adverbial, 416, R.; prepo- 
sitions w. acc., 417; with abl. 
418; with accus. and abl., 419: 
with gerundive, 428, 4838-4; with 
acc. and abl. gerund., : 

Present indicat., 218-221; of en- 
deavor, 218, R. 2; for future, 219; 
for past, 220; with jam, jamdsu, 
jampridem, 221; present subjunc- 
tive, time of, 271; in sequence of 
tenses, 517; for future, 514; in 
conditional sentences, 598; pre- 
sent infinitive, 274 ; of contempo- 
raneous action, 529; present par- 
ticiple, 278. 

Preventing cause, 407, R. 2; verhs 
of, 548, 549. ° 

Price, gen. of, 378; abl. of, 404. 

Primé, primum, 324, R. 7. 

Principal clauses, 474. 

Prior, primus, as predicates, 324, R. 
6,7; w. gen., 370. 

Prius quam, constr., 576-9. 

P76, interjection, 340, R. 2. 

Pr6, in compounds, w. dat., 846. 

a with abl., 418. Pro 66 ut, 645, 


4. 

Prohibeo, constr., 548. 

Prolépsis, 470. 

Promise, verbs of, 424, R. 2. 

Pronouns, 290-306 ; demonstrative, 
290-292 ; reflexive, 294, 520-522; 
determinative, 293-298 ; possess. 
ive, 299; indefinite, 800-306 ; in 
6ratia obliqua, 663. 

Prope, w. accus., 417. 

Propius, constr., 856, R. 4. 

Proprius, 856, RX. 1. 

Propter, w. accus., 417, 

ee 590; omitted, 253, R. 1, 
602. 

Prozimé, w. accus., 838, R. 4 

Pridena, as adv., 824, R. 5. 


INDEX OF SYNTAX. 


Pudet, 376. 

Pure perfect, 227. 

Puto, w. gen., 878. 

Putting, verbs of, constr., 848, 884, 


Q. 


pritdentid es, 618, R. 1. 
ualification of subject, 284. 
udlis, 645. 
nally; gen. of, 864; ablative of, 


ualities, two compared, 814. 

uum, Ww. comparatives, 311, 647; 
w. superlatives, 817; quam pro, ut, 
qui, 313; quam quod, 525; quam 
si, 604 ; guam omitted, 811, R. 4. 

Quamadsi, 570, 645. 
uamvis, 608. 
uando, quandéquidem, 538. 

nguam, 607. 
uanti, 379, 880 ; guantus, 645. 
uast, 

-Que, 478. 

Questions. See Interrogative Sen- 
tences. 
ui, indef., 802. 
ui, 612 foll. See Relative. 
uia, 588; nén quia, 541, R. 1. 
uicunque, 246, IR. 4. 

Quidam, 300. 

Quidem, 292, R. 4. 

Quid mé vis, 333, R. 4. 

Quin, in questions, 268; guin, 550 ; 
after verbs of omitting, etc., 551 ; 
for gui nén, 556; ndn quin, 541, 
R. 1; 685. 

Quis, indef., 302. 

ae 303. 
uisquam, 304. 

Quisque, 805 ; ut quisque, 645, R. 2. 

Quieqguis, w. ind., 246, R. 4. 

Quod, measure of difference, 400 ; = 
that thereby, 545; qud quisque, 
645 


, R. 2. 
Quoad, with gen., 871, R. 4; constr., 
573 


Quod, in object sentences, 525; in 
causal sentences, 538-541; w. 
verbs of emotion, 542 foll.; neai 
ma 592, Rt. 3; quodsi, ubi, 612, 
%. 1. 

Quominus, £49 
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tam, 538 foll. 
uoque, 481. 
ie w. gen., 368, R.; correlat., 


Quotiés, 569 ; correl., 645. 
uotquot, w. ind., 246, R. 4. 
uum. Scecum. 


BR. 


Rating, verbs of, constr., 878. 
Reciprocal relations, 212, 
Recordor, 375, R. 2. 

Reciiso, constr., 548, R. 1. 

Tteddo, 384, R. 

Réfert, constr., 881, 882, 

Refertus, constr., 873, R, 1. 

Reflexive pronoun, 294; in subor 
dinate sentences, 520-522. 

Refraining, verbs of, 551. 

Refusing, verbs of, 548. 

Relative sentences, 506, 612 foll. ; 
relative, position of, 614; con. 
cord of, 616; attraction of, 619; 
correlatives of, 620; relative 
clause, position of, 622 ; tenses in, 
624, 625: moods in, 626 foll.; 
ind., 626 foll.; subj., 629 foll.; in 
dratio obliqua, 680 ; by attraction, 
681; when qui = ut ts, 682-634; 
when qui = cum ts, 686; accus. 
re]. and inf., 638 ; combination of 
relative sentences, 639; relative 
in Ordtio obliqua, 658, R. 1 and 2; 
relative represented by participle, 
640, 671. 

Relinquo, with two datives, 350. 

Remaining, verbs of, 197. 

Remembering, verbs of, 375. 

Reminding, verbs of, 375. 

Reminiscor, 875 and R. 2. 

Repeated action. See Iterative. 

ee of imperative, 265 - 
268. 


Representation, verbs of, with pare 
ticiple, 536. 

Requiring. verbs of, 333. 

Rés, use of, 195, R. 4. 

Resisting, verbs of, 345. 

ieee to the comparative 

15. 
Restrictive apposition, 320. 
Result, subjunctive of, 553 foll.; 
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exceptional sequence in sentences 
of result, 513. 
Resolve, verbs of, 424, and R. 2. . 


Rhetorical questions, 452, R.2; in . 


ératio obliqua, 654, R. 
Rideo, w. accus., 829, R. 1. 
Rogatit, 407. 

Rive, 410, 411; ris, 410. 
Riri, 412. 


Sucer, 356, R. 1. 

Sacrifice, 403, R. 2. 

Satta, w. gen., 871. - 

Saying, verbs of, constr., 529, 530. 

Sevens, 324, R. 6. 

Seat of feeling, 374, R. 8. 

Sed,487, 

Seeming, verbs of, 197. 

Sentences, simple, 192; expanded, 
280 ; compound, codrdinate and 
subordinate, 474; copulative, 477 
foll. ; adversative, 486 foll.; dis- 
junctive, 495 foll.; causal, 500 ; 
illative, 502; object, 523 foll.; 
causal, 538 foll.; final, 543 foll. ; 
‘consecutive, 553 foll.; temporal, 

* §62 foll.; conditional, 590 foll. ; 

‘ concessive, 605 foll.; relative, 
612 foll.; comparative, 641 foll. ; 
abridged, 648 foll. 

Separation, abl. of, 388. 

Sequence of tenses, 520 foll. 

‘Seu. See Sive. 

‘Showing, verbs of, with two nom., 

197; with two accus., 884; with 

accns. and infin., 526-529. 

_ Si, whether, 462; if, 591. 

Sign of conditional omitted, 600. 

Silentid, 401, R. 

Similis, constr., 356, R. 1. 

Simple sentences, 195; expanded, 
280 foll. 

Simul—simul, 484. 

 Simulae, 563. 

2in (minus, secus, aliter), 593. 

Mi non, 592. 

Sine, with abl., 418; not used with 
cerund, 434. 

Singular for plural, 195, R. 7 and 8. 

Sino, w. accus. and inf., 424, R.3; 
without ut, 546, R. 3. 

Sitio, with accus., 329, R. 1. 


INDEX OF SYNTAX. 


Sive—sive, 498, 499. 

Space, extent in, 335, 336. 

Spé, comparative with, 899, R. 1. 

Specification, genitive of, 359. 

Specific characteristic, 357, 

Stage of action, 213. 

ae of comparison omitted, 
1 e 

Statuo tn, w. abl., 384, R. 1. 

St6, constr., 378; with abi., 403, 


R. 3. 

Stultitiae est, 365, R. 

Sub, in compounds with acc., 330°: 
with dat., 346 ; with acc. and abl, 
419; comp., 413, R. 

Subject, the forms of, 195; objec 
for, 470; accus. subj. of infin..- 
526, R.; subject omitted, 527, R. 
2; 532, R.3; nom. subj. for ac- 
cus., 528. 

Subjective genitive, 361. 

Subjunctive, 247 ; ideal and unreal 
248 ; potential, 250 ; optative, 253 ; 
in asseverations, 255; as impera- 
tive, 256 ; as concessive, 297. 

Subjunctive, future, how represent- 
ed, 514. See different classes of 
sentences. 

Sublimis, 324, TN. 6. 

Subordinate clauses, 474. 

Subordination by means of partici- 
ple, 409, R. 2. 

Substantiva mobdilia, 202. 

Substantive, agreement of attribute 
with, 285 foll.; substantive sen- 
tences, 507. 

Subter, in compounds with. accus., 
330; with acc. and abl., 419. 

Sui. See Reflexive. 

Sum, with dat., 349, 250; w. dative 
of gerund, 4380; with predicative 
genitive, 365. 

Sunt qui, 634. 

Super, in compounds with acc., 
330; with dat., 346; super, with 
acc., and abl., 419. 


Superlative, 816; strengthened, 317 ; 


with gen., 370. 

Supine, 485-4387 ; accus. 436; ablat., 
437. 

Supplico, w. dat., 345, KR. 2. 

Suprd, as adv., 416, R.; with accus. 
417 3 


Suus, use of, 294, 299, R. 


INDEX OF SYNTAX, 


Synesis, 202, R. 1. 
Syntax, defined, 192. 


T. 


Table of temporal relations, 217. 

Taedet, 376. 

Taking, verbs of, 33 

Tiilis, 645. 

Tamaii, 645. 

Tumen, 492. 

Tametsi, 606. 

Zum quam, tam quam 3i, 604. 

Tanti, 380; tantum abest ut, 556, 
R 1; tantus, 645. 

Teaching, verbs of, 333. 

Tempero, constr., 347, 

Temporal conjunctions for copula- 
tive, 484 ; conjunctions, 561 ; tem- 
poral relations, table of, 217. 

Tempus est, 429, KR. 3. 

Tendency, sentences of, 553 foll. 

Teneo, w. perf. part. pass., 230. 

Tenses, 213 foll.: number of, 214; 
present, 218-221; perfect pure, 
227-230: historical, 231; imper- 
fect, 222 foll.; p.uperfect, 233 ; fu- 
ture, 234-5 ; future perfect, 236-7 ; 
periphrastic, 238; active, 239; 
passive, 240-243 ; in letters, 244 ; 
tenses of indicative, 270; subjunc- 
tive, 271; imperative, 272; in- 
finitive, 273 foll.; participle, 278 ; 
sequence of tenses, 510 foll.; 
dependent infinitive, 529 foll., 
iterative, 568, 569; in drdlio ob- 

_liqua, 656 foll. 

Tenus, position, 414, R.; with abl 
and gen., 418. 

Thinking, verbs of, 197; with ac- 
cus. and inf., 526-529. 

Time, accus. of, 337-8 ; abl. of, 392, 
393 ; with tn, 393; with ante, post, 
abhinc, 400, R. 3; participle, 668, 

Timzo, w. dat., 347. 

Tot, 645. 

Tutiés, 645. 

Totus, of space, 386; of time, 392, R. 2. 

Towns, names of, 410-412, 

Trans, in compounds, w. accus., 
830; with two accus., 330, I. 2, 
2; w.accus., 417. 

Transient qualities, 402, R. 1. 
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‘Transitive verbs, 204, 829. 


Tum—cum, 582, 


‘Tum—tum, 484. 


Tuus, 209, R. 


Uv. 
Ubi, w. gen., 871, R.4; of time, 
563 


Ullus, 304. 

Ultimus, 324, fl. 6. 

ks as adv., 416, R. ; with accus., 

4. 

Unreal conditional sentence, 599. 
aes anus omnium, with superlat., 

Unus, how translated, 324, R. 5; 
anus qui, 633. 

Urging, verbs of, 546. 

Usus, 390, 559. 

Ut—ita, concessive, 484. 

Ut uti, design, 545; tendency, 554 ; 
ut omitted, 546, R. 8; 647, R. 4. 
Ut qui, 627, R., 639; ut, of cause, 

645, I. 4. 
Ut, in exclamatory questions, 560. 
Ui non, 548; 556, I. 6. 
Ut si, G04. 
Ut quisque—ita, 645, R. 2. 
Uter, 315, R. 
Uterque, 370, R. 2. 
Utinam, 254. 
Utor, 405 ; tilendus, 428, R. 8. 
Ut primum, 563. 
Utrum, 460, 461, RR. 


V. 


Vacire, 347, 

Vacuus, constr., 388. 

Vae, 340, R. 2. 

Value, gen. of, 378 

- Ve, 497. 

Vel, with superl., 817; vel, 496. 

Vel—vel, 496. 

Velle, for future, 240, R. 3 ; velle sii 
351, R. 

Velut, velutsi, 604. 

Véendo, 378. 

Véneo, 378. 

Venio, with two dat., 350. 

Venit in mentem, 375. R. 3 


400 


Verb, voices, active, 204; passive, 
205; reflexive, 200; deponent, 
211; tenses, 213 fol. ; moods, 
245 foll See Voice, Mood, Tense. 

Verbal nouns, sequence after, 518. 

Verbum, w. gen., 359. 

Vereor, 424, 552; w. dat., 847. 

Vér6, 489. 

lo position, 414; w. accus., 

Al 


Vérum, 488. 

Verto, w. two dat., 350. 

Vescor, 405 ; vescendus, 428, R. 8. 

Vespertinus, 824, R. 5 

Vestri vestrum, 363, 4 

Veto, w. acc., 345, R. 1; with inf, 
424, R. 3. 

Vid et ratione, 401, R. 

Vidére né, 552, IR. 2. 

Vi et armis, 401, R. 

Vtoo, w. abl., 405, R. 3. 

Vocative, 194, R. 8. 

Voice, active, 204; passive, 206. 


INDEX OF SYNTAX. 


Volens, 824, R.6; R 
Volo, 532, and R. 4; 546, and R. 
Voti damnari, 877 

Vox, with gen., 859. 


W. 
Want, verbs of, 389 ; adj. of, 873, and 
R. 33 2. 


Warning, verbs of, 546 
Whither ? 842, 410. 
Wishing, verbs of, 532, 546, 


Y. 
Yes, 473. 
Yielding, verbs of, w. dat., 345, 


Z. 
Zeugma, 690. 
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